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We think there is no good history of Italian literature which 
makes mention of writers later than Giacomo Leopardi, though 
there are several critical works which go far to supply the want 
felt in this direction. It seems to have been the wise resolution 
of Emiliani-Giudici not to venture upon notice of contempo- 
rary authors; and he, whom we had willingly trusted in most 
things, speaks only of such poets of this century as were dead at 
the time his book was written. You feel in coming to the end 
of his work, and thence setting out alone through Italian liter- 
ature, that, without his clear sight, cordial criticism, and skil- 
ful judgment, the way is to be much guessed at, and often lost. 
But it had been to tittle purpose that he led you through five 
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centuries, — from Dante to Foscolo, —if you had not learned 
to distinguish in some degree for yourself the true from the 
false, the great from the mean, in Italian letters, after he 
ceased to guide you. Perhaps, therefore, the best preparation 
for acquaintance with modern Italian poetry is thorough study 
of the critic who scarcely deals with it as a fact, but discusses 
it as a possibility. The absence of extracts from the authors 
criticised is a defect in his work to be chiefly felt by non-Italian 
readens, but it is to be overcome in some degree by reference to 
the history of Italian literature by Cesare Canti, in which nu- 
merous examples are given with considerable judgment, so far 
as all but contemporary poets are concerned. This history, if 
it were not so large, would repay study as the product of an ut- 
terly commonplace mind, imbued with the very best principles. 
The never-failing want of originality, which we have felt in 
all the books of Canti we have opened, (and we may own, 
without a blush, that we have not opened half of them,) as- 
sumes here almost a positive quality, and it is the author’s 
singular misfortune, when he comes to criticise the poetry 
of the present day, that his gift of selection, faithful enough 
till he reaches this period, abandons him, and the extracts 
which give value to the other parts of his book in this part 
are of slight use. He seems to have chosen from the works 
of the living poets whatever is least characteristic and least 
interesting, and from such writers as Giusti, Dall’ Ongaro, 
Prati, and Aleardi there is scarcely a line which reveals the 
striking peculiarities of their thought and style. 

It is with absolute relief that you turn from Canti’s vol- 
ume to a little book like that of Giuseppe Arnaud, in which 
the qualities of the recent poets are brouglit out with striking 
relief on a ground of generous and origiual comment. His 
critique of the patriotic poetry of the Italians forms the best 
continuation of Giudici’s work; and though you feel that 
there is an unconscious tendency to depreciate such poets as 
are not positively and directly patriotic, yet these poets are 
so very few in number that you feel also a security that very 
slight injustice is done. The book has, moreover, the ad- 
vantage of occasional and judicious excerpts from the authors 
criticised, and presents an admirable, though rapid, view of all 
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the Italian poetry from the time of Alfieri to the present day, 
including the last poem of Aleardi and the newest flight of 
Dall’ Ongaro’s “ Starlings.” Even in the supreme moments of 
sentence, when criticism may be forgiven for a certain big- 
wiggedness, for bullying the prisoners, and browbeating the 
bar, our critic does not forget to be modest. ; 

We suppose that it would not be quite fair to criticise Mon- 
sieur Mare-Monnier as a critic, and his constant good-nature 
makes us loath to criticise him atall. But it is certain that, 
if there is another Frenchman in this world more disagreeable 
than the Frenchman who believes that nothing is great which 
is not Parisian, it is that rare Frenchman who has found out 
the national mistake, and desires to convince his compatriots of 
their error. He feels that, however great the newly discovered 
un-Gallic grandeur may be, it is not at all comparable to his 
own grandeur in discovering it. He voyages unknown seas to 
find it, and he consequently wishes to give his own splendid 
name to the continent when he reaches it. Certainly it is 
a new world, but is he not Columbus ? | 

Sitting in a corner of Italy, (which it seems the French na- 
tion had the amiable habit of calling the Land of the Dead,) 
Monsieur Monnier takes the Italian literature of this century 
upon his knee, and discerns that it is a Christmas pie of in- 
credible depth and relish; and breaking through the crust of a 
language supposed to be devoted solely to the libretti of operas, 
he pulls out one plum after another, with never-failing cries of 
exultation in the remarkable genius which divined their exist- 
ence. He lauds this pie with deafening uproar; he praises 
and patronizes these plums with a noble condescension: * Ah! 
my great fellow-countrymen, you supposed this pie was no bet- 
ter than the charred pastry which they dig out of Pompeiian 
ovens, and that the plums in it were so many dead coals! But 
behold history, but behold poetry, but behold philosophy, but 
behold political economy! Death of my life! behold fresh 
and honeyed plums plucked yesterday from the living tree !”’ 

It is impossible to deny that Marc-Monnier has written a very 
lively, brilliant, and useful book. His biographical notices and 
personal sketches of the living authors are valuable: but his 
criticism, being more a defence than an analysis, discredits it- 
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self; and even if, after reading his book, you did not doubt the 
unexceptionable greatness of all the Italian writers of this cen- 
tury, you must hate them for their abominable, superhuman 
perfection. In looking through Italie, est-elle la Terre des 
Morts ? you begin to, appreciate the feelings of the good citizen 
.who ostracised Aristides for his integrity ; and you are not at 
all sorry that so many of these faultlessly great poets have suf- 
fered in prison and exile. 

In prison and exile you find them to have been nearly all, 
(for reasons to come presently,) both from Monnier’s book and 
from the series of popular biographies to which we have had 
frequent occasion to turn for information not to be found else- 
where. The “ National Gallery of Contemporary Italians” is 
formed of some fourscore little books, uniformly printed, and 
sketching, with a curious uniformity of style, the lives of all dis- 
tinguished Italians, warriors, statesmen, and Jiterati of the pres- 
ent century. Each book or number of the series contains some 
eighty or ninety pages of letter-press, and a steel-plate likeness 
(more or less unlike) of the biographical subject. If the hero . 
is a man of letters, the writer usually gives a résumé of the titles 
and nature of his works, while very intelligently developing the 
facts of his life. Itsometimes happens that these biographies 
are by authors of reputation, like Dall’ Ongaro and Canti, but 
they seem generally written by young men, — if one may guess 
from a certain effusion of manner, — and by men whose names 
we do not find elsewhere in literature. There has been suffi- 
cient adventure and misfortune in the lives of most Italian 
littérateurs of this age to furnish material for dramatic biogra- 
phy ; but whatever the poet’s life has been, his biographer con- 
trives to make him a hero of drama. Those little heart-breaks, 
to which we are all more or less subject between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-three, are sometimes brought in for thrill- 
ing effect, and the ingenious historian does not hesitate at other 
times to introduce the private affairs of living people to relieve 
or heighten the tone of his facts. It will be naturally supposed 
that the exigencies of composition are severely felt by the 
authors of these little books, and indeed there is a good deal of 
gorgeous writing in them; but, after all, the defects of inten- 
tionally popular literature are less observable in them than 
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would be expected, and they are occasionally written with dig- 
nity and excellent sense. It must be confessed, that we have, 
in our language, nothing of corresponding utility and conven- 
ience. They assist and simplify the study of modern Italian 
literature in a very great degree; they incidentally ‘and agree- 
ably teach much of the history of contemporary Italy ; their 
political and religious opinions are generous and liberal; and 
altogether they impress us well with the natural intelligence 
of the classes to which they seem chiefly addressed, namely, 
the Italian youth, and those elders of the populace to whom 
hard work and harder laws have, till now, denied the sources 
of knowledge and education. 

We fear, indeed, that the Italian reader, if ever it were the 
hard fate of one of the greatly suffering Italian race to read so 
far into the book called “ Italics ” as to reach the chapter on liter- 
ature, would not form half so flattering a notion of the people 
to whom Miss Cobbe’s absurdities could be gravely addressed by 
an author of certain reputation in some kinds of writing. It 
must be confessed to our shame, however, that Miss Cobbe’s 
error justly represents a most respectable plurality of ignorance 
on the subject among us. In fact, it so exactly expresses the 
opinion of vast numbers of otherwise intelligent people, that you 
are led to suspect the author of “ Italics” of not having looked 
at modern Italian literature at all, but rather believe she has 
chosen to put down the indolent and flippant guesses of intel- 
ligent foreigners in Italy as much wiser criticism than acquaint- 
ance with the subject could have reached. Profession of 
knowledge is so amiable a trait, and is so especially character- 
istic of reviewers, that we hardly venture to blame Miss Cobbe 
for feigning to know all about something of which she is evi- 
dently ignorant ; and since we think there is a large and influ- 
ential party that shares her mistakes, we will treat with tender- 
ness the ignorance which declares concerning the language and 
letters of modern Italy, that “ the very language has been wa- 
tered down since Dante’s time, till for a dozen words of his 
strong vocabulary about eighteen or twenty of modern flowing 
verbiage are needed”; that “the nation seems to have been 
set the task of expressing the smallest quantity of thought with 
the most words and the greatest number of syllables”; that 
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% though Mazzini, D’Azeglio, and Passaglia all write and speak 
with combined elegance and vigor, lesser men can make nothing 
of the language”’; that “there are no authors, because there 
are no readers, in Italy ” ; that “ Italian genius has been silent 
for two centuries, or rather, like the fires of her volcanoes, it 
has been slumbering under its lava” ; that “a modern Italian 
book is as wearisome to read as the Henriade”’; that “of 
anything to be called a national literature there has been as 
yet no sign in Italy.” 

This, it must be confessed, is but a desolate and dishearten- 
ing prospect for that gentle reader or two whom we hope to 
lead to some acquaintance with modern Italian poetry by the 
desultory paths we have already trodden. But we had lately 
the happiness of sitting with them to see some Recent Italian 
Comedies, and to look about on the audience to which they were 
played ; and we trust that, if they were not wholly displeased 
at that time, they will not desert us here. We grant that, seen 
through Miss Cobbe’s respectable spectacles, the way before us 
is not inviting, and that there is even a certain danger in pass- 
ing over the genius which has been slumbering for two hundred ~ 
years under its lava; but we think we may go safely through, 
and here and there find a flower which we remember to have 
seen in those arid wilds, catch now and then the sad or sweet 
note of a bird, and hear the gurgle of a woodland spring. 

Before setting out, however, let us look for a moment at that 
notion of the dilution of the language since Daute’s time. It 
seems rather plausible, and in these days there has been a 
good deal thoughtlessly said and thoughtlessly accepted con- 
cerning the incapacity of Italian for condensed and terse ex- 
pression. We suppose no one, not even Miss Cobbe, would 
judge the quality of modern Italian prose by Dante’s verse, in 
which poetic license is employed to exscind every superfluity ; 
but if she had known the Italian poetry of this century, she 
would have known that in no age since Dante’s has the lan- 
guage found such bold, strong use. We do not mean to com- 
pare any poet of this time with Dante: he is alone in his 
greatness of thought and utterance; but if it were possible to 
liken another to him, there is no doubt that Ugo Foscolo, 
who died in 1820, would be found in diction much nearer 
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Dante’s “strong vocabulary” than Petrarch is. As to the 
prose of the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries, we cannot 
expect any one to compare the cumbrous, pedantic, tautologi- 
cal forms of the men who wrote in Latin to make their fame, 
and in Italian to amuse themselves, with the clear, straight- 
forward, manly style of the best Italian thinkers and novelists 
of our day. With the poor writers of this time, or of any 
time, we have nothing to do, and refuse to consider them at all. 
It is only when the poets and thinkers who are acknowledged 
greatest full into affected and vicious expression, that a lan- 
guage can be called diluted or corrupt; and not, as in Italy 
now, when those writers who have the greatest fame write 
forcibly and elegantly. There is no literature outside of their 
books, for the productions of inferior writers have absolutely 
no existence in any tongue as literature, write they never so 
much; few people copy them; the first man of power who has 
reason to speak casts them and their manner forever aside as 
intolerable rubbish, and speaks as mightily and solidly as if 
there had never been milk-and-water in the world. Even the 
vices of the greatest writers of a period are but transient in 
their effects, and have not much to do with enfeebling a lan- 
guage, unless other causes have doomed it to extinction. There 
never was, perhaps, anything so execrably bad as the diction of 
English poetry, after Pope had given it the hand-organ move- 
ment; yet in the midst of the imitative hand-organists who 
followed Pope, real poets like Gray, Thomson, Collins, and 
Goldsmith were possible; and at this day there is scarcely a 
trait in poetic diction which reminds us of the fashion of the 
eighteenth century. 

It remains to inquire, in regard to the modern writers of 
Italy, whether they are so few in number as not to have pro- 
duced enough good books to constitute a national literature, 
or anything “to be called the sign” of a national literature ; 
and though it is not within the range of our present purpose 
to make this inquiry, except in regard to the poets, yet we 
think we may venture to say, that, if a national literature 
means the expression, in prose and verse, of the thoughts and 
feelings peculiar to a civilization and a people, and if goodly 
numbers of good books are its signs, no people of this period 
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has a literature so intensely national as the Italians, and only 
the French, Germans, and English have the signs of literature 
in greater abundance. 

Indeed, viewed simply from zsthetic ground, the literature 
of the Italians may be pronounced worse than national: it is 
patriotic. The chief condition, if not absolute necessity, of its 
being has built up between it and the Transalpine world of let- 
ters a barrier far more formidable than strangeness of tongue, 
or those oblivious sands left by the fashion which two centuries 
since ebbed away from the sfudy of Italian poetry. But if 
the Italians themselves have found use and delight in the liter- 
ature which preserves every incident and aspect of their politi- 
cal existence, this is for them the unanswerable reason why all 
their poetry, history, romance, and philosophy of the present 
century should have been directed to produce political results 
magnificently visible at the present moment. Other peoples, we 
think, may still find in the richness of the fruit enough that is 
of universal and lasting relish to neutralize the acrid taste of 
the rind; and we trust in this article to offer so much of this 
flavor to the reader as shall make him doubt our justice in de- 
claring the literature of modern Italy almost wholly revolution- 
ary in its purposes. Yet one cannot well state the fact too 
strongly ; and we give but a faint idea of the perfection of the 
devotion of this literature to a great and patriotic cause, when 
we liken all the poets, novelists, and thinkers of Italy, in their 
enthusiasm for national freedom and independence, to Whit- 
tier, Stowe, and Phillips in their antagonism to slavery. 

‘* In free and tranquil countries,” said Guerrazzi in conver- 
sation with M. Monnier, “men have the happiness and the 
right to be artists for art’s sake: with us, this would be weak- 
ness and apathy. When I write, it is because I have some- 
thing to do ; my books are not productions, but deeds. Before 
all, here we must be men. When we have not the sword, we 
must take the pen. We heap together materials for building 
batteries and fortresses, and it is our misfortune if these struc- 
tures are not works of art. To write slowly, coldly, of our 
times and of our country, with the set purpose of creating a 
chef d euvre, would be almost an impiety. When I compose a 
book, I only think of freeing my soul, of imparting my idea or 
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my belief. As vehicle, I choose the form of romance, since it is 
popular and best liked at this day ; my picture is my thoughts, 
my doubts, or my dreams. I begin a story to draw the crowd ; 
when I feel that I have caught its ear, I say what I have to say ; 
when I think the lesson is growing tiresome, I take up the anec- 
dote again; and whenever I can leave it, I go back to my mor- 
alizing. Detestable esthetics, I grant you ; my works of siege 
will be destroyed after the war, I don’t doubt ; but what does it 
matter? Let my book pass like the tempest, if only in pass- 
ing it scathe the wicked, wither the base, and purify the air.” 

We could add nothing but the obscurity of amplification, if 
we tried to explain from these words the wsthetics, more or less 
conscious, of every Italian writer of this century. It remains 
to be seen how much of the works of siege will really be 
cleared away after the war; and in the mean time no one can 
withhold the tribute of admiration from the men who based 
them on the eternal princiy: 3 of liberty and justice, built 
them so loftily and strongly, and cemented their foundations 
with the blood of the martyr and the tears of the prisoner and 
the exile. 

Here we have to speak only of the poets in whose writings, 
rather than in any historical sketch we can offer, it would 
be better to study the nature and events of the revolution 
which has at last ripened into Italian nationality; for as the 
reader of a perfectly commented Dante would be thoroughly 
versed in the Italian politics of his time, so the reader of such 
an edition of Alfieri, Monti, Berschet, Foscolo, Niccolini, 
Giusti, Dall’ Ongaro, and Aleardi would be master of all that 
is to be known concerning Italian politics from the epoch of 
the French Revolution up to the present day. We can only 
very briefly and rapidly touch on conditions, elements, events, 
and feelings which the study of the modern poets throws into 
such strong relief. 

It is not necessary to go back to the consideration of Al- 
fieri as a poet, and to take up those hard, juiceless tragedies, 
scarcely less dry than the lion’s dust in his coffin. They have 
achieved that place in the esteem of posterity and every Italian’s 
library which they will probably hold against all comers for- 
ever. They were in their day like bolts of lightning from a 
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clear sky, under which Arcadian shepherds had piped Amaryllis 
for nigh a hundred years; and they curdled the milk and water 
in the veins of the genteel Arcadian Muse, so that she died, 
leaving an ungrateful world a large lot of trumpery pastoral 
properties, smelling of musk and the snuff of candles. It 
seems scarcely possible to a man of this ameliorated genera- 
tion, that a number of otherwise guiltless Italian gentlemen at 
Rome should one day, about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, enter into a conspiracy against mankind, and swear to 
restore the golden pastoral age; that they should found an 
Academy to be called Arcadia for the propagation and perpet- 
uation of the horrible plot; and that the accomplices should 
call themselves by shepherds’ names out of Theocritus. Yet 
such was the origin of the greatest literary enormity ever com- 
mitted: such was the origin of the Italian Arcadia. “ Said, 
done,” says Emiliani-Giudici. “ Arcadia was at once consti- 
tuted. The most illustrious of the illustrious rushed to co- 
operate in its establishment ; friars, priests, savants, cavaliers, 
ladies, cardinals, and even monarchs prayed to be inscribed in 
the lists of the propaganda of poetic orthodory..... The 
fame of it was blown throughout all Italy, and every city must 
have its colonial Arcadia, dependent on the Roman, as from the 
supreme Fold. .... Italy, in a short time, had one thousand 
three hundred good poets, for no one could become a member 

- of this most noble society without producing the title of a 
writer of good verses. .... But in order that the Acad- 
emy should not become a Babel, they tempered the demo- 
cratic character of its constitution by prescribing certain pur- 
poses for poetry, nearly of this effect: the Arcadians were to 
' study to reproduce the ancient inhabitants of Arcadia, — repro- 
duce not only their customs, but the character of their song. 

The first impulse given to the new intellectual movement, 

behold Italy in every direction thronged with Thyrses, Menal- 

ex, Melibeei, who made their harmonious lays resound the 

i names of Chloris, of Phillis, and of Nicea; behold a universal 
flood of pastoral compositions, in the catalogue of which occur 
the names of grave thinkers, writers of philosophical works, 
who were not ashamed to vie in this miserable literary vanity, 
which, in the history of human knowledge, will always remain 
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the lamentable testimony of the moral depression of the Italian 
nation.” 

A system of literature conventional and inane like this 
must have perished at the voice of genius so original and so 
severe as that of Alfieri, even if it had been in the fulness of 
its youth; but when Alfieri came, it was already declining. 
Yet it had a kind of supremacy still, although Metastasio, Maf- 
fei, Gozzi, and Parini had been, and it was not till after Alfieri 
that its dominion passed wholly away. “Till his time,” says 
Arnaud, “we had bleated: he roared. Nothing less than that 
roar would have awakened the Italians.’ He uttered it, and 
passed. He is not of this age nor of the poets whom we mean 
to: consider; but he bears to them the relation which the 
French Revolution bears to modern politics and civilization ; 
and without him they could not have been, any more than such 
liberty as Italy enjoys to-day could have been without the vol- 
canic explosion which tumbled to the earth and consumed with 
its fires the wicked old political systems. 

The poets whose names fill the interval between the time of 
Alfieri’s death and the rise of the Romantic school in Milan 
are numerous enough, but those best known to us are Vin- 
cenzo Monti and Ugo Foscolo. These men were long the most 
conspicuous Jiterati in the capital of Lombardy, but neither 
was Lombard. Monti was educated in the folds of Arcadia 
at Rome; Foscolo was a native of one of the Greek islands 
dependent on Venice, and passed his youth and earlier man- 
hood in the Lagoons. The accident of residence at Milan 
brought the two men together, and made friends of those who 
had scarcely a single purpose, belief, or interest in common. 
They can only be considered together as part of the literary 
history of the time in which they both happened to be born. 

In 1802, Napoleon bestowed a republican constitution on 
Lombardy and the other provinces of Italy which had been 
united under the name of the Cisalpine Republic, and Milan be- 
came the capital of the new state. Thither at once turned all 
that was patriotic, hopeful, and ambitious in Italian life, and 
gave Milan that intellectual supremacy which passed later to 
Turin, and now belongs to Florence. Yet, while it would be 
unjust to judge the character of this new phase of Italian civili- 
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zation by that of Vincenzo Monti, it is sufficient comment on 
its effervescent, unstable, fictitious, and partial nature that he 
was its greatest poet. Few men have appeared so base as 
Monti, and we are loath to turn the leaves of a history that 
shows what possibilities of meanness and falsehood lurk in the 
most delicate and sensitive spirits; for it is not certain that he 
was of more fickle and truthless soul than many other contem- 
plative and cultivated men of the poetic temperament, who are 
never confronted with exigent events, and who therefore never 
betray the vast difference that lies between the ideal heroism 
of the poet’s vision and the actual heroism of occasion. We 
all have excellent principles until we are tempted, and it was 
Monti’s misfortune to be born in an age which put his princi- 
ples to the test, with a prospect of more than the usual prosper- 
ity in reward for servility and hypocrisy, and more than the 
usual want, suffering, and danger in punishment of candor and 
constancy. 

He was born near Ferrara in 1754; and having early dis- 
tinguished himself in poetry, he was conducted to Rome by | 
the Cardinal-Legate Borghesi. At Rome he of course entered 
the Arcadian fold, and piped by rule there with extraordi- 
nary acceptance, and might have died a Thyrsis but for the 
French Revolution, which broke out and gave him a chance 
for life. The secretary of the French legation at Naples, 
appearing in Rome with the tricolor of the Republic, was 
attacked by the blind and foolish populace, and killed; and 
Monti, the petted and caressed of priests, the elegant and tune- 
ful young poet in the train of Cardinal Borghesi, seized the 
event of Ugo Bassville’s death, and turned it to epic account. 
In the moment of dissolution, Bassville, repenting his repub- 
licanism, receives pardon ; but, as a condition of his acceptance 
into final and eternal bliss, is, shown, through several can- 
tos of terza rima, the woes which the Revolution has brought 
upon France and the world. The bad people of the poem 
are naturally enough the French Revolutionists; the good 
people, those who hate them. The most admired episode is 
that descriptive of poor Louis Capet’s ascent into heaven from 
the scaffold. 

There is every reason to suppose that Monti was sincerer 
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in this poem than in any other of political bearing which he 
ever wrote; and the Dantesque plan of the work gave it, with 
the occasional help of Dante’s own phraseology and many fine 
turns of expression picked up in the course of a various read- 
ing, a dignity from which the absurdity of the apotheosis of 
priests and princes detracted nothing among its readers. At 
any rate, it was received by Arcadia with rapturous acclaim, 
though its theme was not the golden age; and on the Bass- 
villiana all that is solid in Monti’s fame rests at this day. 
His lyric poetry is seldom quoted ; his tragedies are no longer 
played, not even his Galeotio Manfredi, in which he has 
stolen enough from Shakespeare to almost vitalize one of the 
characters. After a while the Romans wearied of their idol, 
and began to attack him in politics and literature; and in 1797 
Monti, after a sojourn of twenty years in the Papal capital, fled 
from Rome to Milan. Here he was assailed in one of the jour- 
nals by a fanatical Neapolitan, who had also written a Bassvil- 
liana, but with celestial powers, heroes and martyrs of French 
politics, and who now accused Monti of enmity to the rights 
of man. Monti responded by a letter to this poet, in which 
he declared that his Bassvi/liana was no expression of his own 
feelings, but that he had merely written it to escape the fury of 
Bassville’s murderers, who were incensed against him as Bass- 
ville’s friend! But for all this the Bassvilliana was publicly 
burnt before the Duomo in Milan, and Monti was turned out 
of a government place he had achieved, because “he had pub- 
lished books calculated to inspire hatred of democracy, or pre- 
dilection for the government of kings, of theocrats and aristo- 
crats.”” The poet’s baseness was equal, like that of Bacon, to 
every exigency; and he now reprinted his works, and made 
them to praise the French and the revolutionists wherever 
they had blamed them before; while all the bad systems and 
characters were depicted as monarchies and kings and popes, 
instead of anarchies and demagogues. Bonaparte was exalted, 
and poor Louis XVI., sent to heaven with so much ceremony 
in the Bassvilliana, was abased in a later ode on “ Supersti- 
tion” with a ferocity worthy of a renegade and coward. 

Monti was amazed that all this did not suffice “ to overcome 
that fatal combination of circumstances which had caused him 
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to be judged as the courtier of despotism.” ‘“ How gladly,” 
he writes, “ would I have accepted the destiny which envy 
could not reach! But this scourge of honest men clings to 
my flesh, and I cannot hope to escape it, except I turn scoun- 
drel to become fortunate!”? When the Austrians returned 
to Milan, the only honest man unhanged in Italy fled with 
other democrats to Paris, whither the fatal combination of 
circumstances followed him, and caused him to be looked on 
with coldness and suspicion by republicans. After Bonaparte 
was elected First Consul, Monti invoked his might against 
the Germans in Italy, and carried his own injured virtue back 
to Milan in the train of the conqueror. When Bonaparte 
was crowned Emperor, this sincere democrat and patriot was 
the first to hail and glorify him; and the Emperor, himself 
traitor and liar, rewarded the poet’s devotion with a chair in 
the University of Pavia, and a pension attached to the place 
of Historiographer. Monti accepted the honors and emolu- 
ments due to long-suffering integrity and inalterable virtue, 
and continued in the enjoyment of them till the Austrians. 
came back to Milan a second time, in 1815, when his chaste 
muse was stirred to a new passion by the charms of German 
despotism, and celebrated as “the wise, the just, the best of 
kings, Francis Augustus,” who “ in war was a whirlwind and in 
peace a zephyr.” But the heavy Austrian, who knew he was 
nothing of the kind, thrast out his surly under lip at these 
blandishments, said that this muse’s favors were mercenary, 
and cut off Monti’s pension. Stung by this ingratitude, the 
victim of his own honesty retired forever from courts, and 
thenceforward sang only the merits of rich persons in private 
station, who could afford to pay for spontaneous and incorrupt- 
ible adulation. He died in 1826, having endured more pain 
and run greater peril in his desire to avoid danger and suffer- 
ing than the bravest and truest man in a time when courage 
and truth seldom went in company. It is not probable that he 
thought himself despicable or other than unjustly wretched. 
And perhaps, after all, he was not so greatly to blame. Monti 
was essentially an improvvisatore, and the subjects which events 
cast in his way were like the themes which the improvvisatore 
receives from his audience. He applied his poetic faculty to 
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their celebration with marvellous facility, and regarded the re- 
sults as rhetorical feats. His poetry was an art, not a principle ; 
and having no heart in his work beyond the desire to win ap- 
plause, he was, no doubt, really surprised when people thought 
him in earnest, and held him personally to account for what he 
wrote. “A man of sensation, rather than sentiment,” says 
Arnaud, acutely, ‘“* Monti cared only for the objective side of life. 
He poured out melodies, colors, and chaff in the service of all 
causes ; he was the poet-advocate, the Siren of the Italian Par- 
nassus.”” Of course such a man instinctively hated the ideas 
of the Romantic school, and he contested their progress in lit- 
erature with great bitterness. He believed that poetry meant 
feigning, not making; and he declared that “ the hard truth 
was the grave of the beautiful.” The latter years of his life 
were spent in futile battle with the “ audacious boreal school,” 
and in noxious revival of the foolish old disputes of the Italian 
grammarians ; and Emiliani-Giudici condemns him for having 
done more than any enemy of his country to turn Italian 
thought from questions of patriotic interest to questions of phi- 
lology, from the unity of Italy to the unity of the language, 
from the usurpations and tyranny of Austria to the assumptions 
of Della Crusca. But Monti could scarcely help any cause which 
he espoused ; and it seems to us that he was as well employed 
in disputing the claims of the Tuscan dialect to be considered 
the Italian language, as he would have been in any other way. 
The wonderful facility, no less than the unreality, of the man 
appears in many things, but in none more remarkably than his 
translation of Homer, which is the translation universally ac- 
cepted and approved in Italy. He knew little more than the 
Greek alphabet, according to Canta, and produced his transla- 
tion from the preceding versions in’ Latin and Italian, submit- 
ting the work to the correction of eminent scholars before he 
printed it. His poems fill many volumes; and all betray the 
ease, perspicuity, and obvious beauty of the improvvisatore. 
From a fathomless memory, he drew felicities which had clung 
to it in his vast reading, and gave them a new excellence by 
the art with which he presented them as new. But the present 
generation reads him little, though the commonplace Italians 
continue to speak awfully of Monti as a great poet, because the 
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commonplace mind regards everything established as great. 
He is a classic of those classics common to all languages, — re- 
spectable corpses of celebrity, which retain their forms perfectly 
in the coffin, but crumble to dust and nothing as soon as 
exposed to the air. 

The troubled life of Ugo Foscolo is a career altogether 
pleasanter than Monti’s to contemplate. There is much of vio- 
lence, vanity, and’ adventure in it, to remind of Byron; but 
Foscolo had neither the badness of Byron’s heart nor the great- 
ness of his genius. He was, moreover, a better scholar and a 
man of truer feeling. Coming to Venice from Zante, in 1793, 
he witnessed the downfall of a system which Venetians do not 
yet know whether to lament or execrate ; and he was young 
and generous enough to believe that Bonaparte really meant to 
build up a democratic republic on the ruins of the fallen oli- 
garchy. Foscolo had been one of the popular innovators before 
the Republic perished, and he became the secretary of the pro- 
visional government, and was greatly beloved by the people. 
While in this office, he brought out his first tragedy, which met | 
with great success; and at the same time Napoleon concluded 
the cruel farce with which he had beguiled the Venetians, by 
selling them to Austria, at Campo-Formio. Foscolo then left 
Venice, and went to Milan, where he established a patriotic 
journal, in which a genuine love of country found expression, 
and in which he defended unworthy Monti against the attacks 
of the red republicans. He also defended the Latin language, 
when the legislature, which found time in a season of great 
public peril and anxiety to regulate philology, fulminated a de- 
cree against that classic tongue ; and he soon afterwards quit- 
ted Milan, in despair of the Republic’s future. There was 
fighting in those days, for such as had stomach for it, in every 
part of Italy ; and Foscolo, being enrolled in the Italian Legion, 
was present at the battle of Cento, and took part in the defence 
of Genoa, but found time, amid all his warlike occupations, for 
literature. He had written, in the flush of youthful faith and 
generosity, an ode to Bonaparte Liberator ; and he employed 
the leisure of the besieged in republishing it at Genoa, affixing 
to the verses a reproach to Napoleon for the treaty of Campo- 
Formio, and menacing him witha Tacitus. He returned to Mi- 
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lan after the battle of Marengo, but his enemies procured his 
removal to Boulogne, whither the Italian Legion had been or- 
dered, and where Foscolo cultivated his knowledge of English 
and his hatred of Napoleon. After travel in Holland and 
marriage with an Englishwoman there, he again came back to 
Milan, which he found full as ever of folly, intrigue, baseness, 
and envy. Leaving the capital, says Arnaud, “ he took up his 
abode on the hills of Brescia, and for two weeks was seen wan- 
dering over the heights, declaiming and gesticulating. The 
mountaineers thought him mad. One morning he descended 
to the city with the manuscript of the Sepolcri. It was in 
1807. Not Jena, not Friedland, could dull the sensation it 
imparted to the Italian republic of letters.” 

It is doubtful whether this poem, which Giudici calls the sub- 
limest lyrical composition modern literature has produced, will 
stir the English reader to enthusiastic admiration. The poem 
is of its age, —+declamatory, ambitious, eloquent ; but the ideas 
do not seem great or new, and the sentiment seems what the 
poet thought he felt, not what he did feel. He touches in it on 
the funeral usages of different times and peoples, with here and 
there an episodic allusion to the fate of heroes and poets, and 
some not very coherent disquisition on the esthetic and spiritual 
significance of posthumous honors. The most-admired passage 
of the poem is that in which the poet turns to the monuments 
of Italy’s noblest dead, in the church of Santa Croce, at Flor- 
ence : — 

“ The urnéd ashes of the mighty kindle 
The great soul to great actions, Pindemonte, 
And fair and holy to the pilgrim make 
The earth that holds them. When I saw the tomb 
Where rests the body of that great one,* who, 
Tempering the sceptre of the potentate, 
Strips off its laurels, and to the people shows 
With what tears it doth reek, and with what blood ; 
When I beheld the place of him who raised 


A new Olympus to the gods in Rome, t — 
Of him} who saw the worlds wheel through the heights 





* Question of Machiavelli. Whether “ The Prince ” was written in earnest, with a 
wish to serve the Devil, or in irony, with a wish to serve the people, who shall say * 
t Michelangelo. ’ t Galilei. 
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Of heaven, illumined by the moveless sun, 

And to the Anglian* oped the skiey ways 

He swept with such a vast and tireless wing, — 
O happy !t I eried, in thy life-giving air, 

And in the fountains that the Apennine 

Down from his summit pours for thee! The moon, 
Glad in thy breath, laps in her clearest light 
Thy hills with vintage laughing ; and thy vales, 
Filled with their clustering cots and olive-groves, 
Send heavenward th’ incense of a thousand flowers. 
And thou wert first, Florence, to hear the song 
With which the Ghibelline exile charmed his wrath, f 
And thou his language and his ancestry 

Gavest that sweet lip of Calliope, § 

Who clothing on in whitest purity 

Love in Greece nude and nude in Rome, again 
Restored him unto the celestial Venus ; — 

But happiest I count thee that thou keep’st 
Treasured beneath one temple-roof the glories 
Of Italy, — now thy sole heritage, , 
Since the ill-guarded Alps and the inconstant 
Omnipotence of human destinies 

Have rent from thee thy substance and thy arms, 
Thy altars, country, —save thy memories, all. 
Ah! here, where yet a ray of glory lingers, 

Let a light shine unto all generous souls, 

And be Italia’s hope! Unto these stones 

Oft came Vittorio || for inspiration, 

Wroth to his country’s gods. Dumbly he roved 
Where Arno is most desert, anxiously 

Brooding upon the heavens and the fields ; 

Then when no living aspect could console, 

Here rested the Austere, upon his face 

Death’s pallor and the deathless light of hope. 
Here with these great he dwells forevermore, 
His dust yet stirred with love of country. Yes, 
A god speaks to us from this sacred peace, 

That nursed for Persians upon Marathon, 
Where Athens gave her heroes sepulture, 

Greek ire and virtue. There the mariner 

That sailed the sea under Eubeea saw 

Flashing amidst the wide obscurity 








* Newton. t Florence. 

t It is the opinion of many historians that the Divina Commedia was commenced 
before the exile of Dante. — Foscolo. 

4 Petrarch was born in exile of Florentine parents. — Jbid. 
|) Alfieri. So Foscolo saw him in his last years. 
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The steel of helmets and of clashing brands, 

The smoke and lurid flame of funeral pyres, 

And phantom warriors, clad in glittering mail, 
Seeking the combat. Through the silences 

And horror of the night, along the field, 

The tumult of the phalanxes arose, 

Mixing itself with sound of warlike tubes, 

And clatter of the hoofs of steeds, that rushed 
Trampling the helms of dying warriors, — 

And sobs, and hymns, and the wild Parce’s songs!” * 

The poem ends with the prophecy that poetry, after time de- 
stroys the sepulchres, shall preserve the memories of the great 
and the unhappy, and invokes the shades of Greece and Troy 
to give an illusion of sublimity to a very lame and impotent 
conclusion. The truth is, J Sepoleri of Foscolo is not a work 
which will bear analysis. The purpose in it is shadowy and 
fitful, and does not hold throughout the poem. The poet 
doubts if there be any comfort to the dead in monumental 
stones, but declares that they keep memories alive, and that 
only those who leave no love behind should have little joy of 
their funeral urns. He blames the promiscuous burial of the 
good and bad, the great and base; he dwells on the beauty 
of the ancient cemeteries, and the pathetic charm of English 
churchyards. Nothing but his Greek birth and the universal- 
ity of the classicism which infected the poets of the French re- 
publican age can excuse his resort to mythologic and Homeric 
themes, for instance and illustration. In a poet of our own 
time, it would be justly counted utter poverty of imagination ; 
but to a Greek these things had the flavor of patriotism, and 
in Foscolo’s revolutionary day a taste for antiquity quite as 
prevalent as that of the courtly Renaissance times had brought 
almost into fashion again the culte of the gods, and their dis- 
reputable female connections. The poem of I Sepolcri has 
great beauty, yet it does not seem to us the grand work which 
the Italians esteem it; and it certainly will not bear the com- 
parison which it suggests with Bryant’s Thanatopsis, or Gray’s 
Elegy. 





* Foscolo, quoting Pausanias, says: “ The sepulture of the Athenians who fell 
in the battle took place on the plain of Marathon, and there every night is heard the 
neighing of the steeds, and the phantoms of the combatants appear.” 
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The tragedies of Foscolo seem to be little read, and his un- 
completed but faithful translation of Homer did not have the 
success which met the facile paraphrase of Monti. His other 
works were chiefly critical, and are valued for their learning. 
The Italians claim that in his studies of Dante he was the first 
to reveal him to Europe in his political character, “as the in- 
spired poet, who availed himself of art for the civil regenera- 
tion of the people speaking the language which he dedicated to 
supreme song’; and they count as among their best critical 
works, Foscolo’s “ exquisite essays on Petrarch and Boccaccio.” 
His romance, “ Jacopo Ortis,” is a novel full of patriotism, 
suffering, and suicide, which still has readers among youth 
affected by “The Sorrows of Werther.” His translation of 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” is greatly admired. 

He was made Professor of Italian Eloquence at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia, in 1809; but refusing to introduce flattery of 
Napoleon into his inaugural address, his professorship was abol- 
ished. When the Austrians returned to Milan, in 1815, they 
offered him the charge of their official newspaper; but he de- 
clined it, and left Milan for the last time. He wandered home- - 
less through Switzerland for a while, and at last went to Lon- 
don, where he gained a wretched livelihood by teaching the 
Italian language and lecturing on its literature ; and where, 
tormented by homesickness and the fear of blindness, he died, 
in 1827. He has left a saying in which much wisdom concern- 
ing English civilization is compressed,—‘“‘ Poverty would make 
even Homer abject in London.” 

Cantu says that Foscolo succeeded, by imitating unusual 
models, in seeming original, and, probably more with reference 
to the time in which he wrote than to the qualities of his mind, 
classes him with the school of Monti. Although his poetry is 
full of mythology and classic allusion, the use of the well- 
worn machinery is less mechanical than in Monti; and Fos- 
colo, writing always with one high purpose, was essentially 
different in inspiration from the poet who merchandised his 
genius and sold his song to any party threatening hard or 
paying well. Foscolo was a brave and true man, and faith- 
fully loved freedom, and he must be ranked with those poets 
who, in later times, have devoted themselves to the liberation 
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of Italy. He is, indeed, classic in his forms, but he is revo- 
lutionary ; and if he contended for some ideal Athenian lib- 
erty for his country, rather than the English freedom she now 
enjoys, his error was that of a time which hated unclassic 
feudalism, and swept it out of France and Italy. We cannot 
venture to pronounce dead, or idle, the Greek traditions of 
liberty, (albeit of a liberty mixed with slavery,) when we see 
how great love of democracy they have inspired; and we must 
acknowledge that the reaction which brought back into poetry 
the knights and ladies, the pages, buffoons, and minstrels of the 
Middle Ages, was in some sort a lapse from generous feeling. 
It gave the Romish faith a sentimental life, and it revived 
feudal littleness, isolation, and jealousy in Italy. The Roman- 
tic school of literature has long ago made friends with popular 
freedom ; but at first, though it emancipated letters from the 
gods and goddesses, it did much to stay the progress of men 
out of political and religious superstition. 

Before it came into Italy from Germany, a breath of nature 
had already swept over the languid elegance of Arcady, from 
the Northern lands of storms and mists ; and the effects of this 
are visible in the poetry of Foscolo’s period. Let us say a good 
word for a garrulous old friend, who has been generally given 
over, in English literature, as an unmitigated bore, and ac- 
knowledge that there is at least comparative excellence in Os- 
sian. Let us grant that it is a hoax, a swindle; and yet it is 
the core of reality and poetry when confronted with the rub- 
bish of Doctor Johnson and most of his contemporaries. The 
enthusiasm with which it was received in France has by no 
means died away. In Italy, the misty essence of the Caledo- 
nian bard was hailed as a substantial presence. The king took 
his spear, and struck his deeply sounding shield, as it hung on 
the willows over the neatly-kept garden walks, and the naked 
nymphs and lewd satyrs were dismayed through all their moss- 
grown marble ; the thistle flew through the dusky vale of au- 
tumn, and gave the elegant, unprincipled ladies and gentlemen 
promenading there, in villeggiatura, a shock of unstudied pa- 
thos ; Cranmor, the tall form of other years, moved before their 
eyes, and shut out for a time the images of their debauched 
Venus and bloated Cupid. 
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Giudici declares that Melchiorre Cesarotti, a professor in the 
University of Padua, struck the first blow against the power of 
Arcadia. This professor of Greek made the acquaintance of 
George Sackville, who inflamed him with a desire to read Os- 
sian’s poems, just published in England ; and Cesarotti studied 
the English language in order to acquaint himself with a poet 
whom he believed greater than Homer. He translated Mac- 
pherson into Italian verse, retaining, however, in extraordinary 
degree, the genius of the language in which he found the 
poetry. He twisted the Italian into our curt idioms, and in- 
dulged himself in excesses of compound words, to express the 
manner of his original. He believed that the Italian language 
had become “sterile, timid, and superstitious,” through the 
fault of the grammarians ; and in adopting the blank verse for 
his translation, he ventured upon new forms, and achieved 
complete popularity, if not complete success. ‘In fact,” 
says Giudici, ‘the poems of Ossian were no sooner published, 
than Italy was filled with uproar by the new methods of poetry, 
clothed in all the magic of magnificent forms till then un- 
known. The Arcadian flocks were thrown into tumult, and 
proclaimed a crusade against Cesarotti as a subverter of an- 
cient order and a mover of anarchy in the peaceful republic — 
it was a tyranny, and they called it a republic —of letters. 
Cesarotti was called corrupter, sacrilegious, profane, and as- 
sailed with titles of obscene contumely; but the poems of Os- 
sian were read by all, and the name of the translator, till then 
little known, became famous in and out of Italy.” In fine, Ce- 
sarotti founded a school; but, blinded by his marvellous suc- 
cess, he attempted to translate Homer into the same fearless 
Italian which had received his Ossian. He failed, and was 
laughed at. 

Ossian, however, remained a power in Italian letters, though 
Cesarotti fell; and his influence was felt for good, before the 
time of the Romantic School. He did not affect essentially 
the servile‘genius of Monti, who imitated him as he found him 
in Italian; and though Monti’s verse abounds, like Ossian, in 
phantoms and apparitions, they are not Northern spectres, but 
respectable shades, so classic, so well-mannered and orderly, 
that they seem never to have been substances, and to have no 
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kinship with anything but the personifications, Vice, Virtue, 
Fear, Pleasure, and the rest of their genteel company. Un- 
consciously and badly, however, Monti had helped to prepare 
the way for romantic realism by choice of living themes. Louis 
XVI., though decked in epic dignity, was something that 
touched and interested the age ; and Bonaparte, even in pagan- 
ish apotheosis, was so positive a subject that the improvvisatore 
acquired a sort of truth and sincerity in celebrating him. As 
Canova’s statue on the top of the cathedral of Milan, represent- 
ing Bonaparte as the Thunderer, is altogether Bonaparte, and 
not in the least Jupiter, so the young general who crossed the 
Alps and reconquered Italy from the Austrians by a single bat- 
tle was not the Sun he was hailed to be, but even in Monti’s 
verse a soldier, ambitious, unscrupulous, irresistible, known by 
his might, and recognizable in every guise. Yet it was not till 
after the turbulent days of the Napoleonic age were past that 
the theories and thoughts of romance were introduced into 
Italy. It ought not to be forgotten how entirely strange to 
Italian letters was the new element. In Italy, there had never 
been an age of romance; except in Piedmont, there were no 
genuine ballads; no feudal histories in verse ; no troubadours, 
but such as had sung in Provengal. The Italians were a mer- 
cantile and industrial people, among whom chivalry was at a 
discount, and who made money out of the Crusades. Their 
great poets had burlesqued the tales of chivalry; and all the 
glorious associations of the Italians as one race were with clas- 
sic times. In Germany, where the great revival of romantic let- 
ters took place, — where the poets and scholars, studying their 
own Minnesingers and the ballads of England and Scotland, 
reproduced the simplicity and directness of thought character- 
istic of young literatures, — the life as well as the song of the 
people had once been romantic. In Scotland, the spirit of 
feudal times had not, in Scott’s day, died out of the hearts or 
habits of his countrymen. In England there had always been 
the romantic ballad, which, discountenanced by learning and 
thrust out of the company of respectable letters, had still lived 
among the people, and, though devoted to the celebration of 
strictly popular themes of highway-robbery, seduction, murder, 
and hanging, had its roots in native soil, and was capable of the 
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cultivation it has since received. But in Italy, the plant had 
to be brought from Germany, over Alps, and acclimated in 
fields long impoverished by pedantry, bigotry, and indolence, 
and only recently enriched by war and patriotism. 

In Italy, moreover, the patriotic instincts of the people, as 
well as their habits and associations, were opposed to those 
which fostered romance in Germany; and it is little wonder 
that the poets and novelists, who sought to naturalize the new 
element of literature, should have been accused of political 
friendship with the loathed and hated Germans. The obsta- 
cles in the way of the Romantic School were very great, and it 
may be questioned if, after all, its disciples succeeded in en- 
dearing to the Italians any form of romantic literature except 
the historical novel, which came from England, and the untram- 
melled drama, which was studied from English models. These 
features of romantic literature are now thoroughly Italianized 
and adopted; but we shall see presently that the ballad and the 
romantic tale in verse are still of exotic and artificial growth 
in Italy, where the best undramatic poetry remains lyrical and 
contemplative. It cannot be denied that Alessandro Manzoni 
and the disciples of the Romantic School which he fousded at 
Milan, produced great results for good in Italian letters; but 
these results were indirect, and not those at which romance 
aimed. Something positive and of direct intention they did 
achieve: they banished mythology from the language of poetry, 
and made an end of allegory. They renewed the thought of 
the poets; but, in spite of them, it swerved from the course they 
sought to give it, and ran in the old channels. After a gener- 
ation of forced ballad and narrative poetry, Giovanni Prati is 
perhaps the only living Italian poet who writes poetical ro- 
mances. Aleardi is essentially didactic ; Dall’ Ongaro is lyrical, 
epigrammatic, and dramatic. The moyen-age versified tales of 
the Romantic period of Manzoni, Pellico, and Grossi are little 
read, though the novels in prose survive. A better classicism 
was made possible by the sentiment which overthrew the old, 
and failed to propagate itself upon the ruin. Romance in Italy 
was like the conquest which possesses but does not subdue a 
people ; the conquerors, fewer than the conquered, failing to 
introduce their customs with their arms, adopt the subjected 
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civilization and language, and express through them a freer, 
bolder, and nobler life, without changing the ancient forms. 
Almost contemporaneously with this romantic conquest, the 
union of the two elements of literature, while the champions 
were fighting over non-essentials, took place in all essentials in 
a poet whom many Italians count one of the greatest men of 
genius our time has produced. 

In his conception and thought, Giacomo Leopardi is wholly 
of our age; in his expression, no one is further removed 
from it. There is a calm in his utterances, a self-possession 
in his despair, admirable as the repose in the anguish of the 
Laocoin ; yet he is altogether introspective, he is the soul of 
subjectivity, and his poetry must not be studied, cannot be un- 
derstood, apart from his life. In the year 1798 he was born, 
noble and miserable, in Recanati, a little town of Tuscany, be- 
tween Loreto and Macerata. His father was Count Monaldo 
Leopardi, who united to fine learning religious bigotry and 
political opinions cruelly reactionary. From these the poet 
early revolted, and he seems not to have been happy in his 
father’s house, except only during the time spent over his 
studies. Recanati had no congenial society to offer a boy who, 
in his fourteenth year, knew all the literature of the Latins and 
Greeks, who knew French, Spanish, and English, who knew 
Hebrew and disputed in that tongue with the learned Rabbis 
of Ancona; and he loathed that poor little town and the poor 
little people in it with an inexpressible disgust, — feeling there, 
not isolation, which had been bliss, but the proximity and con- 
tact of those whom he despised, and the tacit oppression of 
whose vulgarity he could not throw off. Leopardi escaped 
from all this as soon as he might, but not before he had 
known an unhappy passion for a young girl of humble lot, 
who dwelt opposite his father’s palace, and whom he used to 
hear singing at her loom. It was a boy’s love, promptly 
quenched by the Count Monaldo; the simple child who in- 
spired it died in her girlhood, and passed into the melancholy 
of Leopardi’s life and poetry. It was not till his twenty-fourth 
year that he abandoned the roof under which he was treated 
with severity as a wayward child, and had already begun to 
suffer the malice of that strange conspiracy of ills which 
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consumed him. He went to Rome, where he found cordial 
and admiring friends in Niebuhr (who, among others, had rec- 
ognized the marvellous Greek learning of the child of four- 
teen), and the savans of all nations, but he did not find hap- 
piness. He was as miserable as he had been at Recanati, and 
he returned thither after the absence of a year. He again quit- 
ted it in 1825, and went back no more, fixing his place (after 
sojourns in Bologna, Milan, and Pisa) at Florence, where he 
remained till he went southward to seek respite from his sick- 
ness, and was healed of it by death at Naples, in 1837. 

In the beautiful essay on the life and writings of Leopardi, 
prefixed to the edition of Le Monnier (Firenze, 1845), Antonio 
Ranieri says that his friend was first a great philologist, then a 
great poet, and then a great philosopher ; and that, to perfectly 
understand his genius, it must be studied in each of the three 
grand forms which it assumed. Without recounting idly the 
titles of philological works, which, long before he reached the 
age of manhood, had won him a European fame for rare and 
almost unequalled learning, but which we are not to examine 
here, we shall pass to his poetry and pause there, for his phi- — 
losophy is merely the vanitas vanitatum of the Preacher, and 
does not seem to us either new or great. It is, indeed, only in- 
teresting as a part of his poetry, and as the result at which he 
arrived, arguing from sorrow and anguish. Life-long suffering, 
which sometimes brings men to faith and hope, brought Leo- 
pardi to despair and doubt, and this is his great philosophy. 
The reader is to value it as he pleases; but first he must see 
the physical reasons on which it was built. 

“The malady of Leopardi,” says Ranieri, “ was indefinable, 
because, having its spring in the secretest fountains of life, it was 
like life itself, inexplicable. The bones softened and dissolved 
away, refusing even their weak support to the poor flesh that cov- 
ered them. The flesh itself grew leaner and more lifeless every 
day, because the organs of nutrition denied their purpose of 
assimilation.. The lungs, cramped into a space too narrow, and 
withal not themselves sound, expanded with difficulty. With 
difficulty the heart freed itself from the lymph with which a 
slow absorption burdened it. The blood, which ill renewed it- 
self in the hard and painful respiration, returned cold, pale, and 
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sluggish to the enfeebled veins. And, in fine, the whole mys- 
terious circle of life, moving with such great effort, seemed 
from moment to moment about to pause forever. Perhaps 
the great cerebral sponge, beginning and end of that mysterious 
circle, had prepotently sucked up all the vital forces, and itself 
alone consumed in a brief time all that which was meant to 
suffice for a long time to the whole system. But however it 
may be, the life of Leopardi was not a course, as in other men, 
but truly a precipitation towards death.” 

It is no wonder that such a sufferer as this, in “applying to 
the universe the first element of his genius, fancy,” should in- 
cessantly dwell on the course of suffering; that, beginning to 
sing, he should sing “ first the fall of Italy and the old civiliza- 
tion, then public and individual disillusions, then fate, neces- 
sity, and death”; that often, in his excess of pain, he should 
call on Death as the sole friend of men: — 

“ And thou, that ever from my life’s beginning 
I have invoked and honored, — 
Beautiful Death! who only, 
Of all our earthly sorrows, knowest pity : 
If ever celebrated 
Thou wast by me; if ever I attempted 
To recompense the insult 
That vulgar terror offers 
Thy lofty state, delay no more, but listen 
To prayers so rarely uttered : 
Shut to the light forever, 
Sovereign of time, these eyes of weary anguish!” 

Death, oblivion, annihilation, — we no not doubt that Leo- 
pardi desired these, but only that such a longing was a great 
philosophy. Many despicable rhymers have made the pretence 
of it their stock in trade: the poet who really felt it can have 
nothing but the tears of pity, and we can only bestow an ab- 
horrent admiration upon such lines as these, in which a soul 
rejoices at its own mortality. 

“TO HIMSELF. 


“ Now thou shalt rest forever, 
O weary heart! The last deceit is ended, 
For I believed myself immortal! Cherished 
Hopes and beloved delusions, 
And longings to be deluded, — all are perished ! 
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Rest thee forever! O greatly, 

Heart, hast thou palpitated. There is nothing 
Worthy to move thee more, nor is earth worthy 
Thy sighs. For life is only 

Bitterness and vexation ; earth is only 

A heap of dust. So, rest thee! 

Despair for the last time. To our race Fortune 
Never gave any gift but death. Disdain, then, 
Thyself and Nature, and the Power 

Occultly reigning to the common ruin : 

Scorn, heart, the infinite emptiness of all things.” 

It was the wretched doom of this man, to whom Nature 
seemed so cruel a step-mother, that, while keenly sensible of her 
beauty, he could see nothing but wrong and harm even in her 
beneficent aspects; that from the contemplation of her regular 
course he reasoned to a malign mystery presiding over men’s 
affairs ; that from the joyousness of the earth’s health he dis- 
tilled a poisonous loathing of life, and fed the sickness of his 
soul on doubt of her smiles, as of moods of caprice and deceit. 
In the intervals of actual pain he was pursued by an inap- 
peasable ennui, which finds utterance in his poetry, as well as 
that disbelief which is the key-note of the poems already 
quoted. Enmiliani-Giudici says of him: “The bodily deform- 
ity which humiliated him, and the cruel infirmities that ago- 
nized him all his life long, wrought in his heart an invin- 
cible disgust, which made him invoke death as the sole relief, 
His songs, while they express discontent, the discord of the 
world, the conviction of the nullity of human things, are most 
exquisite in style; they breathe a perpetual melancholy, which 
is often sublime, and they relax and pain your soul like the 
music of a single chord, while their strange sweetness wins you 
back to them again.” Almost any one poem gives the range 
of his faculty, and we need only quote so much as is neces- 
sary to make the reader feel the plaintive beauty of his allur- 
ing monotones. Despair has its commonplaces, as well as the 
other moods of the human spirit, and it cannot be said that 
Leopardi has added many new thoughts to the unhappiness 
and hopelessness of mankind. It is the infallible and excellent 
grace of his utterance which delights and touches, and which 
tempts us from one poem to another, and consoles us for the 
frequent recurrence of the same ideas. 
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“ON THE LIKENESS OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN CARVEN UPON 
HER TOMB. 
“Such wast thou: now under earth 
A skeleton and dust. O’er dust and bones 
Immovably and vainly set, and mute, 
Looking upon the flight of centuries, 
Sole keeper of memory 
And of regret is this fair counterfeit 
° Of loveliness now vanished. ‘That sweet look, 
Which made men tremble when it fell on them, 
As now it falls on me ; that lip, which once, 
Like some fall vase of sweets, 
Ran over with delight ; that fair neck, clasped 
By longing ; and that soft and amorous hand, 
Which often did impart 
An icy thrill unto the hand it touched; 
That breast, which visibly 
Blanched with its beauty him who looked on it ; — 
All these things were, and now 
Dust art thou, filth, —a fell 
And hideous sight hidden beneath a stone. 


“ Thus fate hath wrought its will 
Upon the semblance that to us did seem 
Heaven's vividest image! Eternal mystery 
Of mortal being! To-day the ineffable 
Fountain of thoughts and feelings vast and high, 
Beauty reigns sovereign, and seems 
Like splendor thrown afar 
From some immortal essence on these sands, 
To give our mortal state 
A sign and hope secure of destinies 
Higher than human, and of fortunate realms, 
And golden worlds unknown. 
To-morrow, at a touch, 
Loathsome to see, abominable, abject 
Becomes the thing that was 
All but angelical before ; 
And from men’s memories 
All that its loveliness ° 
Inspired forever faints and fades away. 


“ Ineffable desires 
And visions high and pure 
Rise in the happy soul, 
Lulled by the sound of cunning harmonies, 
Whereon the spirit floats, 
As at his pleasure floats 
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Some fearless swimmer over the deep sea; 
But if a discord strike 

The wounded sense, to naught 

All that fair paradise in an instant falls. 


“Mortality! if thou 
Be wholly frail and vile, 
Be only dust and shadow, how canst thou 
So deeply feel? And if thou be 
In part divine, how can thy will and thought 
By things so poor and base 
So easily be awakenéd and quenched ?” 


Let us touch once more this pensive chord, and listen to its 
response of hopeless love. It is said to have been the keenest 
anguish of Leopardi’s life that he could not win the heart of 
any woman; and this beautiful poem, in which he turns to 
address the spirit of the poor child whom he loved boyishly at 
Recanati, is pathetic with the fact that possibly she only ever 
reciprocated the tenderness with which his heart was filled. 


“TO SYLVIA. 


“ Sylvia, dost thou remember 
In this, that season of thy mortal being 
When from thine eyes shone beauty, 
In thy shy glances fugitive and smiling, 
And joyously and pensively the borders 
Of childhood thou didst traverse ? 


“ All day the quiet chambers 
And the ways near resounded 
To thy perpetual singing, 
When thou, intent upon some girlish labor, 
Sat’st utterly contented, 
With the fair future brightening in thy vision. 
It was the fragrant month of May, and ever 
Thus thou thy days beguiledst. 


“T leaving my fair studies, 
Leaving my manuscripts and toil-stained volumes, 
Wherein I spent the better 
Part of myself and of my young existence, 
Leaned sometimes idly from my father’s windows, 
And listened to the music of thy singing, 
And to thy hand, that fleetly 
Ran o’er the threads of webs that thou wast weaving. 
I looked to the calm heavens, 
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We cannot refrain from translating the following poem, en- 
titled “Imitation,” which seems to us the best that Leopardi 
wrote, and sums more briefly than any other the whole of the 
poet’s philosophy and sentiment : — 
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Unto the golden lanes and orchards, 

And unto the far sea and to the mountains : 
No mortal tongue may utter 

What in my heart I felt then. 


“© Sylvia mine, what visions, 
What hopes, what hearts we had in that far season ! 
How fair and good before us 
Seemed human life and fortune ! 
When I remember hope so great, beloved, 
An utter desolation 
And bitterness o’erwhelm me, 
And I return to mourn my evil fortune. 
O Nature, faithless Nature, 
Wherefore dost thou not give us 
That which thou promisest ? Wherefore deceivest, 
With so great guile, thy children ? 


“ Thou, ere the freshness of thy spring was withered, 
Stricken by thy fell malady, and vanquished, 
Didst perish, O my darling! and the blossom 
Of thy years never sawest : 
Thy heart was never melted 
At the sweet praise, now of thy raven tresses, 
Now of thy glances amorous and bashful ; 
Never with thee the holiday-free maidens 
Reasoned of love and loving. 


“ Ah! briefly perished, likewise, 
My own sweet hope ; and destiny denied me 
Youth, even in my childhood. 
Alas! alas! beloved 
Companion of my childhood, — 
Alas my mournéd hope! how art thou vanished 
Out of my place forever ! 
This is that world ? the pleasures, 
The love, the labors, the events, we talked of, 
These, when we prattled long ago together ? 
Is this the fortune of our race, O heaven ? 
At the truth’s joyless dawning, 
Thou fellest, sad one, with thy pale hand pointing 
Unto cold death, and an unknown and naked 
Sepulchre in the distance.” 
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“ Far from thy native bough, 
Whither goest thou, 
Poor, frail leaf? From the tree 
Where I was born the autumn wind tore me, 
And, turning, bore 
To the meadow from the grove, 
And from the valley to the hill above. 
With it perpetually 
I go a pilgrim, and I know no more. 
I go whither all life goes, 
Whither naturally 
Goes the leaf of the laurel 
And leaf of the rose.” 

We have not cared to celebrate particular beauties in the 
verse we have quoted. Here is the life in the poetry, uttered 
with the greatest frankness and success. There is nothing very 
new in the work, nor very great; but it is poetry in which even 
the personal presence of the poet seems visible. “ He was,” says 
Ranieri, “of the middle stature, bent and slender, of a white 
color, verging to pallor; his head was large, his brow broad and 
square, his eyes blue and languid, his lineaments very delicate ; 
his utterance was soft and somewhat weak ; his smile was inef- © 
fable and heavenly.” Believing that this work was the sincere 
expression of the life of Leopardi, we cannot, of course, agree 
with Arnaud, whose opinions we are usually inclined to accept, 
and who declares that it is merely literary art: —“ Leopardi’s 
style, without reliefs, without lyric flight, without the great 
art of contrasts, without poetic leaven, in fine, has a great 
fault, to my taste: it is not willingly read. Despoil those verses 
of their masterly polish, reduce those thoughts into prose, 

and you will see how little they are akin to poetry.” This 
analysis of Leopardi’s style is in part just; the conclusion is 
mistaken. We have read and re-read the verses of Leopardi 
with delight ; and we believe that, even in translation, which 
is certainly as terrible an ordeal as reduction to prose, they 
come out poetry; but the reader is to judge of that. Arnaud 
is right when he denies that Leopardi is the greatest Italian 
poet after Dante, and when he hints that, in the songs lauded 
for their patriotism, it was rather loathing of life than love of 
country inspired the poet. These songs are mere bursts of 
passion and cries of reproach, like Leopardi’s other poems, 
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but addressed to Italy and to Antiquity, instead of Fate and 
Nature, — without unity of design and without hopefulness of 
purpose. Leopardi was sick with incurable ills, and imparted 
his sickness to his work. It cannot comfort the unhappy, and 
it cannot teach well men anything. It is beautiful, but it is cold 
with death. Like the fool, it says, There is no God, and it is 
full of miserable lies against the beneficent purposes and laws of 
Nature. His art, as we have seen, was excellent, and we have 
considered his work before speaking of the Romantic School, be- 
cause it allies itself to the time and thought of Foscolo, rather 
than to a later period and feeling ; because, although it is full 
of modern doubt and pathos, its expression is antique. 

Leopardi’s years were yet few when the Romantic School 
of Milanese poets and novelists arose, with Alessandro Manzoni 
at its head. He is a man who holds at this day a place in 
Italian honor and regard Which no one has achieved among 
ourselves, except, perhaps, Washington Irving; and he belongs 
- to that tranquil order of great genius which is sometimes 
permitted patriarchal age and the assurance of an immortality 
of fame. He completed his eighty-first year last June, and 
still lives at Milan in unbroken he: alth, while all the associates 
and colaborers of his youth and manhood have long passed 
away. In his life and their death is figured the fortune which 
has attended his literary career and theirs; for in him resides 
nearly all that was immortal in their purpose and their work. 

While it would be hard to find anything of immediate revo- 
lutionary intent in Manzoni’s writings, it can hardly be doubted 
that he has done much to inspire Italian romance with patri- 
otic ideas. He was of the Lombard nobility, yet all the ten- 
dencies of I Promessi Sposi are democratic ; and though there 
is nothing in his works directed against the Austrian govern- 
ment, under which he lived, yet in no works of the century 
is Italian nationality taught with more instinctive force. His 
age’s error, however, was also his: he believed in the possibility 
of a free Papal Italy, — that which cannot be; and this was the 
belief which held all the youth and hope of the country power- 
less, until at last, in 1848, the Church assumed that attitude 
toward the revolution which convinced the nation forever of the 
grossness and futility of the superstition it had cherished. 
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Art. II. — Philosophie der Schinen Kiinste: Architektur, 
Sculptur, Malerei, Musik, Poesie, Prosa. Von Ernst VON 
LasauLx. Miinchen: Literarisch-Artistische Anstalt der 
J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung. 1865. [Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts. By Ernst von LasSavLx.] 


NOTWITHSTANDING their creative activity as an artistic people, 
the Greeks did not philosophize deeply about art. Indeed, they 
were habitually inexact in all their classifications. Aristotle, 
for example, makes zodlogy, medicine, &c. branches of philos- 
ophy, and puts them in the same category with metaphysics. 
As regards the arts, he assumes that they are all imitations, 
and from this stand-point inquires, first, by what means the im- 
itation is produced (form, color, tone, or word) ; secondly, what 
objects are imitated (emotions, actions, &c.) ; and, thirdly, in 
what manner these objects are imitated. But he does not inform 
us what particular arts he would place under these several 
heads. He lays the foundation of a classification, but rears no 
superstructure upon it. Cicero divides the arts into silent (qua- 
si mute artes), and speaking (oratio et lingua); the former are 
sculpture and painting, the latter are poetry and eloquence. 
Quintilian, applying to the arts the Aristotelian classification of 
the sciences, throws them into three groups: the theoretical (as- 
tronomy and philosophy) ; the practical (strategy, oratory, and 
dancing); and the poetical, comprising architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. These latter he also calls creative arts (artes 
effective). In like manner the Neoplatonic Plotinus divides 
them, first, into imitative arts, sculpture, painting, and dancing, 
which imitate forms and motions, and music, which imitates the 
innate harmonies of the human soul; secondly, the practical 
arts, architecture and carpentry, which are expressions of the 
indwelling symmetry of the soul; and, thirdly, the theoretical 
arts, or those which are of a more ideal nature, such as geom- 
etry, poetry, oratory, and, highest of all, philosophy. The vice 
of these classifications obviously springs from the vagueness of 
the Greek and Latin terms which we are forced to translate by 
“ the arts.” 

If now we turn to modern art-criticism, we find it equally ar- 
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bitrary and unsatisfactory. Dante (De Monarchia, II.) remarks 
that art is conditioned by three things, —the spirit of the artist, 
the instrument which he employs, and the material in which he 
works ; but he makes no distribution of the arts under this gen- 
eral principle. Kant (Kritik der Urtheilskraft, § 51) makes 
expression the basis of his classification. First, the speaking 
arts, poetry and eloquence ; the latter of these treats a business 
of the understanding as if it were a free play of the imagination, 
whereas the former conducts a free play of the imagination as if it 
were merely a business of the understanding. Secondly, the for- 
mative arts, of which there are two subdivisions, those which are 
expressed in accordance with the truth of the senses (Sinnen- 
wahrheit), comprising architecture and sculpture (die Plastik), 
and those which rest on an illusion of the senses (Sinnenschein), 
including painting and landscape-gardening. Thirdly, the art of 
the beautiful play of the emotions, or music. Solger (Aesthetik, 
p. 257) assumes five fine arts, which he divides into two groups, 
viz. Poesy and Art (Kunst). The former he regards as the 
universal art, embracing in itself all the others. The latter he 
subdivides into symbolical (architecture and sculpture) and al- 
legorical (painting and music). Hegel looks at art from dif- 
ferent points of view, and gives a classification as seen from each. 
Historically considered he distinguishes three principal forms : 
the symbolical, or the art-pantheism of the Orient, the classical 
art of the Greeks and Romans, and the romantic art of the 
Christian nations of Western Europe. Again he speaks of the 
external art (architecture), the objective art (sculpture), and 
the subjective arts (painting, music, and poetry). Or if we con- 
sider the sense to which the art appeals, we have architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, which appeal to the eye ; music, which 
is addressed to the ear; and poetry, which speaks to the imag- 
ination. Or, finally, distributing them into two groups, we have 
architecture and sculpture, which present the objective, and 
painting, music, and poetry, which express the jinnerness (Jnner- 
lichkeit) of the subjective. Cousin places painting above sculp- 
ture and music, because it is more pathetic than the former 
and clearer than the latter, and expresses the human soul in a 
greater richness and variety of its sentiments. Poetry he calls 
the art par excellence. Architecture and gardening he puts to- 
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gether in one category, as the least free and lowest of the arts. 
It seems to us, however, more natural, following Kant’s distri- 
bution, to associate gardening with painting, inasmuch as it is 
governed by the laws of perspective, and is picturesque rather 
than architectural. Fergusson divides the arts into three 
classes, — technic, esthetic, and phonetic. The technic culmi- 
nate in upholstery, the esthetic in music, and the phonetic in 
eloquence. On this basis he erects a Jabyrinthian super- 
structure through whose “wandering mazes” we have no dis- 
position to conduct our readers. 

It must be obvious to every one that all these classifications 
are more or less determined by a priori considerations, instead 
of being deduced from the nature and genesis of the arts and 
the law that controls their development. Every classification is 
imperfect, in so far as it is artificial. It is essential, therefore, 
to pursue a new method, to throw aside dogmatism and appeal 
to history, to study the arts in the process of their growth, and 
to adopt the arrangement into which we find them drawn by 
their natural affinities. The proper application of this method 
would render it necessary to trace the rise and progress of each 
art, and to show how the varying forces of nature, civilization, 
and social life have operated in developing and modifying man’s 
artistic faculty ; but this discussion is too broad for our present 
limits, and we must rest satisfied with a mere statement of the 
results to which such an investigation would lead. 

By the fine arts, then, we mean architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, poetry, and prose. These may be divided into two 
equal groups. The first three, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, address themselves to the eye, speaking to it in the 
dialect of form ; they may therefore be called the arts of formal 
representation, — formative or imaging arts. The last three, 
music, poetry, and prose, address themselves to the ear, and 
may be termed the arts of oral representation, or speaking arts. 
We have enumerated them in the order of their logical relations 
and of their ehronological development. The first of the fine 
arts in point of time, and the lowest as a means of expression, 
is architecture ; the last in time and the highest in expressive- 
ness is prose. This classification corresponds to the historical 
growth of Grecian art. Art is originally an emanation of re- 
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ligious feeling. It springs from man’s spiritual wants, which 
first seek expression in a rude symbolism. No pre-Hellenic 
people ever advanced beyond these religious beginnings of art. 
Such are the colossal temples of India, filled with gigantic im- 
ages, monstrous in shape and yet every limb and lineament 
symbolical of certain divine attributes ; also the monumental 
architecture of Egypt, massive and gloomy pyramids, obelisks 
emblematic of sacrificial flames, and all those stupendous struc- 
tures that fringe the Nile from the Nubian desert to the Medi- 
terranean. The Greeks were the first to idealize this symbolism 
and inspire it with a new principle, to modify it by intellectual 
and xsthetie culture, and melt it into a new metamorphosis, in 
which the sentiment of beauty blended with that of religion. 
The six arts of which we have made mention rise one above 
the other, in a regular series; sculpture is higher than archi- 
tecture, painting is higher than sculpture, music stands above 
painting, poetry above music, and prose is the highest art of 
all. It will be observed, also, that in the exact ratio of the in- 
crease of the spiritual content of these arts there is a decrease 
of materiality in the form. In nature we see a progress from 
the inorganic to the organic, from organogens to living organ- 
isms, from the general substances and elementary bodies of 
chemistry to the special phenomena of physics, from the coral 
to the plant, from the plant to the animal, and from the animal 
to man; each “ striving to ascend, and ascending in its striv- 
ing.’ The stone or the metal, in its highest form of crystal, 
mimics the delicacy of the flower ; the flower, with its organic 
functions and motions and the variegated plumage of its petals, 
is assimilated to the butterfly that hovers on free wings above 
it; and in the social life and cunning instinets of the bee, the 
bird, the ant, and the spider are typically foreshadowed the in- 
telligence and moral affections of man. Each of these in the 
rising scale of creation is the realization of that which is be- 
low it, and the mute prophecy of that which is above it. In 
like manner there is a progress in art from architecture to 
sculpture, from sculpture to painting, from painting to musie, 
from music to poetry, and from poetry to prose. All these 
have their root in a common sentiment; they are all manifesta- 
tions of religious feeling working through the imagination, and 
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there is no instance on record of supreme excellence in art, 
except in times of religious enthusiasm or among a people dis- 
tinguished for religious sensibility. Art first built a temple to 
the gods, consecrated it with their images, beautified it with 
pictures of sacred scenes out of their lives, celebrated their 
praises in music and poetry, and, finally, recorded the fact and 
philosophized about it in prose. Thus in all its forms and crea- 
tions it is but an expression of this first, deepest, and holiest 
emotion of the human soul. 

The theory enunciated by Vitruvius and recently by Hope, 
and tacitly assumed by Ruskin, that architecture had its origin 
in the rude efforts of man to shelter himself from the inclemen- 
cies of the sky, is not only false in principle, but at variance 
with fact. The hut of the shepherd, the tent of the nomad, the 
wigwam of the savage, and the cave of the troglodyte, which 
have been regarded as so many germs of architecture, have 
really no more connection with it than the den of the tiger or 
the lair of the wolf. It was from the impulse of religious feel- 
ing, and not under the stimulus of physical wants, that man 
became an architect. The temple is older than the house. 
Indeed, such a thing as domestic architecture was unknown 
previous to the Roman Empire. According to the old Hebrew 
legend, Adam built an altar to God before he put a roof over his 
own head. The earliest and rudest structures now existing on 
the face of the earth were dedicated to deities. 

Much misconception will be avoided if we remember that a 
temple is not necessarily an edifice. This may be its accidental 
form, but does not constitute its distinctive character. It is 
essentially, as the etymology implies, (réuvew, to cut off or set 
apart,) a consecrated spot, like that where Noah offered sac- 
rifice when he issued from the ark. The hollow cedar contain- 
ing a rudely carved image of the Arcadian goddess, of which 
Pausanias (VIII. 15. 2) speaks, was as much a temple as the 
Parthenon or the Pantheon. Indeed, the first temples seem to 
have been hollow trees in which images were placed: the Do- 
donean Jupiter dwelt in a beech, the Ephesian Diana in an elm, 
and it was not until 600 B. C. that she was honored with a tem- 
ple in marble ; and among the Germanic nations of Northern 
Europe, we find that the three gods of the ancient Prussians 
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were worshipped in a sacred oak at Romove.* A Druidical cir- 
cle of rough stones, like the celebrated Stonehenge, is as truly 
a temple as the classic peristyle. It may consist of a mound of 
earth, a solitary column, or a high rock like that on the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg, which the aborigines were accustomed to 
crown with wreaths of leaves and flowers ; they are all alike sa- 
ered offerings to the gods, the tree and the monolith, as well as 


“ Doric pillars, 
Cornice, and frieze, with bossy sculptures graven.” 


The Egyptian obelisk in Rome on whose granite sides are in- 
scribed hieroglyphic hymns in praise of the sun, is as truly a 
temple as is the Basilica of St. John Lateran, before which it 
stands. The cavern, or the rude lodge of wattled saplings, in 
which the primitive man found protection against heat and cold, 
may be the origin of house-building ; but it is the stone pillar 
or the hollow tree with the consecrated image in which we must 
seek the origin of temple-building, which is the source and gen- 
esis of all architecture. 

Common usage applies the word architecture to every beauti- 
ful edifice ; but there is essentially as much difference between 
temple-building and house-building, as there is between a moral 
and a meteorological necessity. In house-building everything 
is made subordinate to comfort and convenience. There may 
be displayed much mathematical knowledge and mechanical 
skill, but these do not raise it to the dignity of a fine art ; it is 
still a handicraft. A house thus designed with inflexible ref- 
erence to utility is no more architecture than a ship or a rail- 
road, It may turn out to be beautiful, and so may the ship, 
which was built ouly to do service against wind and wave, or 
the steam-car, which moves wholly in obedience to mercenary 
impulses towards economical ends. The same movement of 
muscle may mould dough to make bread or clay to make statues, 
but how different is the spiritual process in each case. Archi- 
tecture among the Greeks was never associated with the idea 
of use, and they made no pretensions to it in the construction 
of private dwellings. Athens was by no means a fine city like 
some of our modern ones, with whole streets of palaces occu- 





* Voigt, Geschichte Preussens, I, 580, 595. 
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pied as the residences of private citizens. A stranger could 
have walked from the Pireus all through the lower town with- 
out imagining himself to be in the city which contained the 
greatest masterpieces of architecture. He would observe these 
ouly as he approached the public square and the Acropolis. 
We learn from Herodotus (V. 62) how small and insignificant, 
according to our notions, were the houses in which men like 
Themistocles and Aristides lived. As luxury increased, dwell- 
ings were built on a larger scale, but even these made no claims 
to architectural beauty, and did not rank among works of art. 
Yet they were regarded by the public with suspicion. Such 
was the house of Midias, the Athenian millionnaire, which he 
erected at Eleusis, and for which he was severely censured by 
Demosthenes. Architecture put to private uses would have 
been to the Grecian mind an ostentation bordering on impiety. 
It was employed solely and sacredly in the construction of tem- 
ples till after the Persian war, when it was applied also to thea- 
tres, concert-halls, porticos, gymnasia, and public squares ; but 
this too was a sacred use, inasmuch as all these places and edi- 
fices were dedicated to some divinity.* 

It is true that in the heroic age we discover a tendency to 
beautify the residences of princes and make them objects of 
art; such were the mansions of Menelaus and Alcinoiis as de- 
scribed in the fourth and seventh books of the Odyssey. But 
it must be remembered that these palaces were essentially pal- 
ace-temples, and that with them was associated the idea of hero- 
worship. Art can never develop itself freely when it comes in 
contact with utility. The Greeks scrupulously avoided this an- 
tagonism. The best house-builders in Athens would not have 
presumed to place themselves on a level with Ictinus and Kal- 

* What is here said of architecture is, of course, true of all the fine arts. Pau- 
sanias, who travelled through Greece in the second century of the Christian era, and 
described the works of art then existing, does not mention a single one as the prop- 
erty of a private citizen. So when Verres plundered Sicily, his accusers, who ean- 
not be supposed to have concealed anything, charge him with carrying off only pub- 
lic works of art; at the same time, it is said that he appropriated these treasures 
wherever he could find them; and if private persons had possessed such works of 
art, nothing would have prevented him from taking them. To be sure, Cicero 
speaks of four statues taken from a certain Heius. But they stood in his sacrarium 
or chapel, not in his house, and were therefore public, in the sense of being conse- 
crated to a religious use. 
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licrates, the builders of the Parthenon. However great their 
constructive skill, they were still mechanics and not architects. 
Posterity did not treasure their names; they passed away and 
were forgotten with the cessation of those physical wants which 
it was their sole office to supply ; whilst the memory of the 
architect remained as imperishable as the divine conceptions 
which he sought to express. Secular architecture grew up out 
of national decay and religious degradation. With the deifica- 
tion of the Roman Emperors certain parts of the temples were 
transferred to the imperial palaces. Julius Casar was the first 
man who adorned his house with a pediment, and even he was 
permitted to do it only by a special decree of the Senate. Thus 
gradually, and as it were under protest, began the decline of 
sacred architecture. The change advanced with the degeneracy 
of the people and the darkening of the religious consciousness. 
Columns were attached to the villas, and private dwellings 
were decorated with pilasters and rich entablatures. This dese-* 
cration of the temple-style culminated in the famous “ Golden 
House ” of Nero, in the vestibule of which stood his own colos- 
sal statue one hundred and twenty feet high. The distinction 
between house and temple being thus broken up, sacred archi- 
tecture became rapidly secularized in the midst of a vast ma- 
terial civilization, which seems almost to have deified roads, 
bridges, aqueducts, triumphal arches, the circus, and the Col- 
osseum.* , 

Gothic architecture also, in its origin, was devoted exclusively 
to the services of religion. The nobility and rich laity lived in 
rude habitations destitute of all artistic embellishments, at a 
time when the great cathedrals, with windows of gorgeous col- 
ors and carvings of exquisite beauty, were erected and conse- 
crated to the Church. It was not ignorance of art, but a sense 
of its sacredness, that lavished so much wealth and taste on the 
religious edifice, whilst the walls of the house were left bare. 
But with the rise of feudalism the castle began to adorn itself 





* Among the Romans, religion was degraded into a mere function of the state ; 
and patriotism (an intense but narrow sentiment) became the inspiring principle of 
art as well as of morals. Thus the themes of Roman sculpture were not religious, 
but patriotic, and represented, not gods, but heroes ; they sought their ideals of ex- 
cellence, not in the genealogical records of Olympus, but in the annals of their own 
robust virtue and prowess. 
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with the spoils of the cathedral, just as the palaces and villas 
of the Roman Emperors rivalled the temples in architectural 
grandeur, so soon as those Emperors usurped the attributes of 
deities. 

Thus we find that all art originates in reverence of feeling, 
and aims at religious edification. It is typical, not transcrip- 
tive; and, like an alphabet, uses forms as signs of ideas, not 
as mere ornaments or imitations of things in nature. From 
this point of view, we appreciate at once its value as a perma- 
nent and impartial record of the human race. Every monu- 
ment of art is an historical document. Temples and cathedrals 
are chronicles in stone, primitive books in which letters and 
syllables of marble are linked with words and phrases of gran- 
ite into the most gigantic combinations of thought. Such are 
Karnac and that Titanic plagiarism, St. Peter’s, in which 
Michel Angelo piled the Pantheon on the Parthenon. The 
first letter in this early alphabet of architecture was a simple 
monolith, or perhaps a single stone set upright with a huge 
rock on the top forming a T. Such are the Cyclopean litera- 
tures of Asia and Europe, the most ancient monuments of 
Mexico and South America, and the prehistoric sculptured 
stones which the Druids have left scattered over the moors of 
Northumberland. Each was the symbol of a thought, the 
centre of a group of ideas, the utterance of a sacred language, 
the mystic record of an occult philosophy and cosmogony ; and 
in the multiplication and combination of these detached mono- 
liths we can trace the progress of columnar architecture 
through all its phases, from the rude cairn to the graceful 
colonnade ; in fact, the Doric peristyle is only a revised edition 
of the Celtic cromlech. 

The fundamental styles of architecture are very few; they 
can be counted on the fingers. By fundamental we mean 
founded on a single idea, to which all the details are subordi- 
nate. All other styles are secondary, inasmuch as they are 
formed from the union of two or more ideas, and are for the 
most part only adaptations of architecture to secular purposes, 
in which the symbolical significance is lost sight of; so that, 
according to the strict definition, they are not styles of archi- 
tecture at all, but mere fashions of ornamental stone-masonry. 
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These it is no profanation to put to secular uses: indeed, it is 
their proper office. On the contrary, there can be no greater 
incongruity than to bring any of the primary forms of archi- 
tecture into juxtaposition with warehouses, railway-stations, or 
any of the associations of trade. What can be more absurd 
than an exchange for bulls and bears built in the Gothic style, 
a custom-house in the style of the Parthenon, or a Greek cor- 
nice over the shop-window of a greengrocer! You might as 
reasonably transfer the miniature paintings of an old Italian 
missal to the pages of a ledger, or adorn the periphery of a 
millstone with the reliefs which Phidias sculptured on the 
sandals of Minerva. 

The most prominent of these fundamental forms of archi- 
tecture are the Oriental, the Grecian, and the Gothic. The 
first (of which Hindu and Egyptian may be taken as repre- 
sentatives) symbolizes weight; the second signifies support ; the 
third expresses ascension. These three ideas graven in archi- 
tecture correspond to the three mental stages of sensuality, 
intellectuality, and spirituality ; so that in each of the triad is 
reflected the peculiar character of the religion and the civili- 
zation which produced it. There is no material form so sug- 
gestive of weight as the pyramid, or the cone, which is essen- 
tially the same. It is the form which all loose particles of 
solid matter on the surface of the earth assume under the 
action of the law of gravitation. The pyramid is the nucleus 
of all Egyptian architecture; the whole structure (cornice, 
doors, mouldings, even to the decorations) is composed of 
pyramids or segments of pyramids. The same form was given 
to the apex of the obelisk which stood in front of the temple, 
like a giant finger pointing to the sky for the key of its hiero- 
glyphic mysteries. This sense of weight, of massive and 
gloomy duration, is intensified by the narrowness of the inter- 
columniation. The pillars with bulging bases are set as thick 
as possible ; it would seem as if only a mountain-chain of gran- 
ite were a fit burden for them; yet there is in reality no im- 
mense superstructure requiring for its support such an exces- 
sive outlay of strength. It did not then spring from a material 
necessity, but was employed to express a fundamental idea. In 
what more concentrated formula could it be embodied than 
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in these huge masses of the quarry, endowed with the slug- 
gish life of the crocodile and the Nile-plant? We read the 
same thought in the features of that slowly living rock, the 
giant Sphinx, whose sad and peaceful eyes have watched the 
flitting of a hundred generations of men; in the colossal ruins 
of Persepolis; in the theocratic masonry of India, the vast 
excavated temples of Ellora and Elephanta, written over with 
mythological and allegorical sculpture, in which are repre- 
sented the divine energies and attributes according to the 
Braminical theology. In these structures, not less clearly 
than on the pages of the Veda, are inscribed caste, immobility, 
pantheism. They are the symbols of a being in whose im- 
mensity all personalities are merged, all human force and fac- 
ulty are lost, — of a deity identified with the universe, whilst 
men 
“ Are but organic harps diversely framed 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps, 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the soul of each and God of all.” 

In Grecian architecture the column is the most conspicuous - 
feature, and has a right to this prominence from the fact of its 
being the principal supporting member of the edifice. The 
wall, so far as it exists, serves only as a veil to the interior, 
and as to any office it performs in upholding the building, 
instead of resting on the basement it might as well have been 
suspended from the entablature. The elements of this style 
in its simplest expression are the post and the lintel. They 
convey the idea, not of weight merely, but of weight well 
sustained; in other words, not gravitation, but the capability 
of resisting it. Without specifying, we may say that this idea 
enters into all parts of the structure: the elliptical flutings 
and the graceful curvature or entasis of the Doric shaft, the 
inward inclination of the axes of the outer columns, the gentle 
swell of the stylobate or basement, all carry out the funda- 
mental idea of symmetrical and elastic strength.* It is the 





* Penrose ascertained by accurate measurement that the stylobatic swell of the 
Parthenon was four inches for the length (227 feet), and three inches for the breadth 
(101 feet); and that the concentric inclination of the columns (65 feet high) was 
one and a half inches. Thus, by obeying a nice law of optics, the structure was 
relieved of the dead, sagging heaviness which a perfectly horizontal base and ver- 
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symbol of serene and conscious power, the type of the Greek 
intellect, the embodiment of law and order as well as of grace 
and beauty, the highest expression of an ideal humanity. 
Compared with Oriental architecture, the Hellenic temple is 
an advance from the dark rock to the pure crystal, from the 
coal to the diamond, from the worship of nature to the deifi- 
cation of man. The best representative of this style is the 
Doric Parthenon, erected about 437 B. C. on the site of the 
older temple which was burnt by the Persians. It was built 
wholly of Pentelic marble by the architects, Kallicrates and 
Ictinus, under the presiding genius of Phidias. Nothing could 
better express the fine balance of the Greek mind, and the 
quiet spirit of beauty that shed its influence over Grecian life, 
than the perfect symmetry of this fair house of columns. In 
its external history also is mirrored the history of the Hellenic 
race. For nine hundred years it stood on the sunny brow of 
the Acropolis, far above the daily turmoil of the lower city, a 
sublime and perpetual offering to the tutelar goddess of Athens. 
During the fifth century of our era it was transformed into a 
Christian church, and for more than a thousand years the 
Virgin Mary sat in the seat of the virgin Minerva. It then 
became a Turkish mosque, and remained consecrated to the 
service of Mohammed so long as the Greeks themselves were 
the slaves of the Moslem power. On the 28th of September, 
1687, a shell was thrown into it by the Venetian general, the 
Count of Kénigsmark, who was besieging the citadel. The 
Turks had converted the temple into a powder-magazine, 
which of course rendered the destruction of the edifice more 
complete. Since that day it has been plundered by every 
antiquarian adventurer, as Greece herself has been the prey 
of every nation. Now it stands a magnificent ruin, serving as 
a storehouse for the preservation of other ruins, —a fit image 
of the whole Grecian peninsula. 

The fundamental idea of Gothic architecture is weight, not 
supported merely, but annihilated. The constructive signifi- 


tical shafts would have inevitably produced. This is the reason of the advice given 
to the architect by Vitruvius (III. 4. 5): “ Stylobata ita oportet exsquari, uti ha- 
beat per medium adjectionem per scamillos impares, si enim stylobata ad libellam 
dirigetur, alveolatus oculo videbitur.” 
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cance of the building centres in the keystone of the arch. By 
this means it is supported from above, the very downward 
pressure inherent in the masses upholds them, and the tall 
pile 
“ By its own weight stands steadfast and immovable ” ; 

the law of gravity is suspended or counteracted by vital force ; 
the vaulted roof and storied arches seem hung in the air, and 
solid matter is endowed with the utmost lightness and aeri- 
ality. Thus the whole edifice expresses, not counterpoise, but 
ascension, aspiration, — spire, tower, buttress, clear-story, and 
pinnacle all rise to heaven, and indicate the spirituality of 
the worship to which they are devoted. This airy effect is 
increased by the numerous openings, lancet, trefoil, and ro- 
sette, which perforate the sides, transforming them into walls 
of many-colored windows. The cella of the Greek temple is 
small and extremely simple in ornamentation, but around 
it are open corridors richly adorned with statues and reliefs. 
Thus its beauty is wholly external. On the contrary, the in- 
ner walls of the Christian church are large and lofty, and 
the spaces covered with paintings and sculpture. The Greek’ 
architecture is clear, symmetrical, objective, and wonderful 
in unity, like a tragedy of Aschylus; the Gothic is the fruit 
of a fuller consciousness and a deeper spirituality, manifest- 
ing a more richly developed individuality, and unfolding in 
an infinite variety. The cathedrals of the Middle Ages are 
the embodiment of an ecclesiastical inspiration animating a 
whole people, and owe their origin to that excess of religious 
zeal which found another and wider outflow in the Crusades. 
From the fact that they rose like an exhalation over all Europe 
soon after the first Crusade, historians have endeavored to 
trace a connection between them and the East, and have rum- 
maged the ruins of Persia and India to find some evidence 
that the Oriental nations were acquainted with the use of the 
pointed arch. A little attention to the psychology of art would 
have prevented this error. Gothic architecture is connected 
with the Crusades only as an expression of the same spiritual 
enthusiasm. 

The progress of science and civilization consists in this, that 
every idea disappears in a higher idea. A new thought reveals 
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itself, and the world that seemed so fixed becomes fluid again, 
and takes another shape as it spins around the axis of this new 
thought. The discovery of a simple hydrostatic principle ren- 
dered superfluous the stupendous masonry of Roman aque- 
ducts. They were built to weather the assaults of ages, but 
they were all toppled down by the breath of one thinking man. 
Thus one art overturns another. During the Middle Ages 
the ascendant art was architecture, including, as subordinate 
branches, sculpture, which chiselled the portals, and painting, 
which illuminated the windows. All the intellectual and 
wsthetic energy of the age converged to this one point. The 
stuff that now makes the poet then made the architect, the 
sculptor, or the painter. The inspiration which now produces 
a book then produced a building. The thinker, unwilling to 
intrust his thoughts to the fleeting breath of a wandering min- 
strel, or to a perishable manuscript which few had either the 
ability or opportunity to read, wrote them on enduring tablets 
of stone, and lifted them up before the eyes of all men. In 
this literature of the quarry, Abelard’s free-thinking found 
utterance, as well as Hildebrand’s hierarchy. Every change 
of public opinion and all social and political revolutions are 
recorded here. Even the scepticisms and heresies that crept 
into the Church are sculptured on its walls and over its por- 
tals, in chisellings as caustic as the epigrams of Rabelais or 
the drops that flowed from the pen of Erasmus.* But when 





* The altar remained sacred to the priest, but the rest of the building was given 
over to the architect, on which he indulged his genius, often in derision of the estab- 
lished ecclesiasticism. In the Byzantine transept of the graceful Friburg Minster 
are reliefs of the twelfth century representing a wolf in a monk’s cowl reading the 
missal with pious mien; one eye is fixed on the page, but the other casts a raven- 
ous glance towards a lamb which is approaching the confessional. Also at the 
entrance to the choir are sculptures of monks and nuns in the garb of Bacchanals, 
Sirens, &c, In like manner, the clerical caste ridiculed the serfs by representing 
them in grotesque attitudes as telamones and gargoyles, or by putting them to per- 
form other servile offices in different parts of the edifice ; but these degrading func- 
tions ceased to be assigned to them after the emancipation of the Frank and Norman 
vassals, so that that great social and industrial revolution is recorded in architeec- 
ture. During the tenth century there prevailed a popular expectation that the 
reign of Christ on earth would commence in the year 1000. The anticipation of 
this event is plainly observable in the art of that period, especially in miniatures 
Thus in the eleventh century Christ is no longer represented as the Good Shepherd 
bearing on his shoulders the wandering lamb back to the fold, but as the stern, 
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Guttenberg invented movable types, and in company with John 
Faust established his little printing-press at Mentz, in the 
year 1450, the life of architecture went out. It is easier to 
print a word than to hew a stone, to shape a sentence than to 
erect a column, to publish a book than to put in motion tons 
of material for the purpose of translating a thought into a 
building. Besides, the ubiquity of the printed page more 
than compensates for the durability of the sculptured stone. 
The paper leaves that fly abroad and fill the earth are 
more imperishable than piles of solid masonry. A second 
irruption of barbarians might blot out forever the famous 
stanze of Raphael, and obliterate the cycles of Sibyls and 
prophets culminating in “The Last Judgment,” in which 
Michel Angelo has traced the origin, growth, and final dispen- 
sation of theocracy; but the thought once impressed on the 
printed page is not subject to such contingencies ; it is “ ex- 
empt from the wrong of time and capable of perpetual renova- 
tion.” Thus the craft of the printer, by furnishing the read- 
iest mode of utterance, and, at the same time, the best means 
of preserving the thing uttered, superseded the primitive didac- 
tic vocation of the artist; henceforth his function was to adorn 
the doctrine which he had hitherto been required to teach. 
However beneficial the invention of printing may have been 
to the advancement of science and the spread of civilization, it 
necessarily exerted an influence unfavorable to art, and espe- 
cially to architecture. Architecture coming in conflict with 
it made a desperate struggle for life. It went back to Rome 
and Greece, and engrafted classic on Christian art, producing 
the period known as the Renaissance, which afterwards degen- 
erated into the Rococo and Periwig of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But it was in vain. All the past could 
not save it. It is virtually dead, and we shall never build 





inexorable Judge, the rex tremende majestatis. It was through this medium of art 
that the Second-Advent prophets of the Middle Ages published their ideas to the 
world ; and for centuries afterwards these Millennial themes — Death, Judgment, 
Heaven, and Hell (called the “ Quatuor Novissima,” or Four Last Things) — con- 
tinued to excite the imagination, and cnlminated in the sacred trilogy of Dante, 
the Dies Ira, the sublime frescos of Orgagna, Luca Signorelli, and Fra Angelico, 
and Holbein’s ghastly “Dance of Death.” 
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cathedrals so long as we can print cyclopedias. There has 
been no great architecture since the sixteenth century. The 
last of the giant builders was Michel Angelo, who died in 
1564, the year in which Shakespeare was born ; and even he 
expressed himself in this form less freely than his prede- 
cessors. With the same cubic feet of material, Brunelleschi 
of the fifteenth century is grander than Michel Angelo of 
the sixteenth. Compare the dome of Santa Maria dei Fiori in 
Florence with that of St. Peter’s in Rome, and the former dis- 
plays a deeper intelligence and a finer flow of originality. In 
the latter, the sublime is to a great degree lost in the merely 
stupendous. The only great attempt at Gothic architecture 
in the present century —the New Palace of Westminster — 
is a most signal failure. In comparison with the old Abbey 
that stands near it, it is an empty and frivolous gewgaw ; and 
yet the Abbey itself is far inferior to the great cathedrals of 
the Continent. The profusion of ornament which Sir Charles 
Barry lavished on the edifice could not hide its real decrepi- 
tude. It does not enkindle the faintest spark of creative in- 
terest. It is the cold mechanical imitation of what ceased to 
be an inspiration more than three centuries ago, the hollow 
mask moulded on the face of a dead civilization. It is “a 
monument of Gothic art” in a far different sense from that in 
which the guide-books employ those words. 

Next in the ascending series of the fine arts stands sculp- 
ture. Originally, as we have seen, it was closely allied to 
architecture, and for a long time subordinate to it. The 
statues of India and Egypt are all essentially architectural ; 
with half closed, heavy eyes, and arms pinioned to their sides, 
they lack life and liberty. Greek statuary, on the other hand, 
is endowed with a freedom and individuality corresponding to 
the emancipation of the religious consciousness of the Greek 
people. This freedom, however, was only a gradual attain- 
ment on the part of the Greeks. “ Life is short, and art is 
long,” and the perfection of all human productions is not to 
be reached by the efforts of a few generations, much less 
within the hour-glass of one man’s life, but depends on the 
accumulated labor and experience of successive ages, each 
mounting higher than the former by a slow, spiral ascent, which 
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often seems like moving on a dead level. Thus the earliest 
Greek sculpture is only a slight advance beyond the Indian 
and the Egyptian, and appears to have been derived from 
them. It is a different stage of the same type, another ex- 
pression of a religious symbolism, in which every attitude, 
limb, and feature has some moral or intellectual significance. 
Consequently we find in the remotest periods of Hellenic art 
images which we might expect to see only on the banks of 
the Nile or the Ganges. Three-eyed Jupiters,* four-armed 
Apollos, + a Bacchus in the form of a bull, = a Eurynome like 
a mermaid, a colossal Diana with ten hieroglyphic tiers of 
breasts, and a black Ceres with the head of a horse encircled 
with serpents.§ The period which produced these monstrosi- 
ties was pantheistic ; they are the embodiments of the old Or- 
phic theology, in which the gods were regarded as substantial 
potencies or powers of nature, prescriptive types of ideas and 
qualities to which we do not always possess the key. Apollo 
was originally the sun-god, extending his arms on all sides like 
rays of light. But as light is the emblem of knowledge, he 
became the god of prophecy and the corypheus of the Muses, 
and finally was endowed with a distinct personality as the 
god-man, the ideal of spiritual power and beauty. So it was 
with the oldest images of all the deities, which were sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven. They were highly symbol- 
ical in their purpose, and very stiff and conventional in their 
mode of representation. In some of the most primitive tem- 
ples they were mere blocks of wood or stone, with limbs and 
lineaments rudely indicated by lines drawn on or deeply cut 
into the surface, after the manner of Egyptian basso-rilievos. 
In others the divinities are not distinguishable from each other 
in form or feature, but only by their emblems, — the thunder- 
bolt, the trident, the caduceus, or the palm-branch. They 
were not intended to resemble persons, but to represent prin- 
ciples. The lively imagination and symmetrical mind of the 





* Pausanias, IT. 24, 5. 
+ Libanius, I. p. 340. 7: olov év "AmdAX@vos rerpdxeipos dydApart. 
t Plutarchus Mor. p. 364, E: tavpdpopha Avovicou movotow dyd\patra modo 
rav ‘EdAnvev. 
§ Pausanias, VIII. 42. 3, 
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Greek soon revolted against these bungling and materialistic 
methods of expressing attributes. The hundred hands of 
Briareus and the multitudinous eyes of Argus are cheap and 
childish contrivances to indicate power and intelligence, com- 
pared with the ambrosial curls and knitted brow of the Olym- 
pian Jove or the prophetic glance and majestic front of Apollo. 
Yet so slow was the growth of art even in Greece, that after 
Dedalus had half freed the statue from its original clay by 
opening its eyes and separating its legs, eight centuries elapsed 
before it became a living soul under the hand of Phidias. 
Sculpture, as well as architecture, was at first employed ex- 
clusively in the service of religion, and even during its palmi- 
est days, in the age of Pericles, it continued to be devoted to 
this end in all its highest efforts. In Athens there was doubt- 
less much stone-cutting and wall-painting applied to the daily 
necessities of life, but statues and pictures, as objects of art, 
were, as we have said, unknown in private dwellings. Before 
the time of Socrates there is not a single instance of a portrait 
bust ; and portrait-painting was first practised in the school of 
Apelles, a contemporary of Alexander the Great. Pausanias 
(1. 46) informs us that a certain Phryne contrived to gain pos- 
session of a statuette of Cupid made by her lover Praxiteles ; 
but she dared not incur the danger of keeping it, and conse- 
quently atoned for her impiety by consecrating it as a public 
work of art at Thespia, her native city. In Athens there were 
no private galleries of art, such as we find in modern Euro- 
pean cities. Phidias was forbidden even to put his name on 
the statue of Minerva; and because it was alleged that in the 
representation of the battle of the Greeks and Amazons, which 
adorned the shield of the goddess, he had introduced among 
other figures the portraits of himself and his friend Pericles, 
he was accused of impious ambition and thrown into prison, 
where he died. It was not until the Macedonian age that the 
plastic arts began to forget their sacred destination, and degen- 
erate into means of gratifying the luxury of individuals. The 
function of the sculptor was half priestly ; he was the com- 
missioned interpreter of the gods. We are told that, when 
Phidias had completed the Olympian Jove, the lightning fell 
from heaven and touched the statue in approbation of the 
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work. It is this sense of sacredness that confers a value on 
these forms. In the progress of sculpture, from the brute 
shape of an Ephesian Diana to the beautiful proportions of an 
Apollo Belvedere, we can trace the progress of theological ideas 
from pantheism to anthropomorphism. 

The same is true of Christian sculpture and painting. In 
the Middle Ages, as in Asia, in Egypt, and in Greece, art began 
with religious themes. Architecture, as we have seen, led the 
way, and became the parent of the whole family of arts. It is 
difficult for us to form a conception of the sacredness which 
surrounded the vocation of the medizval artist. He had a 
higher aim than technical beauty, the glories of color, or feats 
of anatomical skill. It was a holy office committed to conse- 
crated hands. The academies of art in those days were relig- 
ious fraternities and societies for spiritual edification. Such 
were the schools of Siena and Florence during the fourteenth 
century. The code which prescribed the qualifications for 
membership laid more stress on personal piety than on techni- 
cal skill. A Spanish sculptor who broke in pieces a statue of 
Christ because the purchaser refused to pay the stipulated price, 
was convicted of sacrilege by the Inquisition. As an artist he 
was ordained to a holy task. The marble became in his hands 
what the wafer is in the hands of the priest, a sacred thing ; 
and as it was moulded into form, it received a consecration 
which took it from the possession of the individual and placed 
it under the protection of the Church. 

To this habit of thinking, more than to any influence of cli- 
mate and social customs, the Greeks owed their supremacy in 
sculpture, and the medizval Italians their superiority in paint- 
ing. On this ladder art ascended to the heaven of its divine- 
ness. Its objects were not deified by their beauty, so much as 
beautified by their divinity. The artist was at the same time 
a worshipper, to whom the expression of beauty was a service 
of piety, and from the depths of whose fervent religious emo- 
tion sprang forth a throng of shapes flashing with all the lustre 
that devotion could lavish upon them. The rude, unfashioned 
stone, before which the Arcadian bowed in reverence, was like 
a magnet that set in motion all the invisible currents of his 
religious nature. It was this fine susceptibility to mental im- 
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pressions derived from material images, aided by an exquisite 
perception of the significance and esthetic value of form, that 
enabled Grecian art to break the tough chrysalis of a conven- 
tional type, and emerge free and gloriously transmuted. 

In sculpture still more than in architecture the thought pre- 
dominates over the material, and is more clearly expressed in 
it. It is therefore a higher art than architecture. The mate- 
rial is the same, but it takes a bodily form, and thus advances 
from the inorganic to the organic. It is not merely erecting 
a temple, but it is building a human body, the temple of the 
soul. The perfection of sculpture rests on the correspondency 
of soul and body, on the idea of the supremacy of the psycho- 
logical over the physiological, that every soul builds its own 
body and finds in it an adequate expression of itself; as Spen- 
ser says, 

“ For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the hody make. 


” 


In painting the spiritual predominates still more over the 
material; in fact, one of the primary qualities of matter is 
eliminated, viz. thickness. A painting has only two dimen- 
sions, length and breadth. Sculpture uses the same substance 
as architecture, but it controls and permeates it more com- 
pletely ; there is no superfluous residue, nothing that is not 
filled with life. In the glow of the artist’s inspiration, the 
marble becomes as wax in his hands, and is easily moulded 
to the image of his thought. Painting, in its purer ideality, 
works in a finer substance. It represents the life of the soul, 
not in the heavy masses of sculpture, but in the play of light 
and shadow on a colored surface. The simple fact that paint- 
ing can represent that “ world of eloquent light,” the human 
eye, gives it a vast superiority over the somuambulic forms of 
sculpture ; although it must be confessed that this limitation of 
sculpture is not without peculiar advantages, for the light which 
is withdrawn from the eye is diffused through all the members, 
spiritualizing them, so that the statue seems only to have been 

“Jaid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul.” 
Sculpture is best employed in isolated figures, and seldom 
ventures beyond the representation of small groups in which 
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the characters are intimately related ; such as man and woman 
both together constituting one complete human being; the 
youth, the maiden, and the mother; Laocoén and his sons in 
the folds of the serpent; Sleep and Death, as seen at San Ilde- 
fonso in Spain; or the celebrated trinity of Scopas and Praxi- 
teles, personifying the kindred affections, Eros, Himeros, and 
Pothos. It is only in basso-rilievo that it can express the 
complex interests of lieroic or dramatic sentiment consistently 
with grace and dignity; and all the larger groups of free 
sculpture which antiquity has bequeathed to us, such as the 
Niobe, the Elgin and the 2ginean marbles, were purely archi- 
tective, i. e. they were employed as reliefs to adorn the me- 
topes and pediments of temples, and were therefore in their 
nature and use pictorial. Painting, on the contrary, does not 
stop with the single portrait or the group, but, by means of 
foreshortening and perspective, blends the far and the near 
into great compositions, epic, historical, and allegorical. The 
oldest sculpture is architectural, and the oldest painting is sculp- 
turesque. Each grew up in apprenticeship to its predecessor 
before it appeared as a master-art. Sculpture, in the different 
phases of rilievo, was first employed as a decoration in connec- 
tion with temples, and color was originally applied to enliven 
and heighten the expression of statuary. Thus they are all 
united in a vital continuity of development ; emanations of 
the same pious enthusiasm, and devoted to the same spiritual 
service. 

Few will doubt that the Reformation gave us a sounder mo- 
rality, a more beautiful charity, and a purer doctrine ; but, at 
the same time, it was attended with a great decrease of that 
superabundant religious sensibility which overflows in all man- 
ner of idolatries. What the moral being gained, the imagi- 
nation lost. An abstract and metaphysic creed seldom leads 
the worshipper to the cultivation of any supererogatory and 
luxurious devotion. It abjures the images of the Saviour, the 
Virgin, and tlie saints, and watches over the dry spirituality of 
its worship with iconoclastic jealousy. Even the consecrated 
walls have been stripped of their sacredness, and the word 
Church transferred from the edifice to the invisible body of the 
devout assembly. But, above all, the Reformation unsealed 
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the Bible and put it into every man’s hand, and by this simple 
act thrust aside the statues and the pictures which had hitherto 
been the chief authorized and accessible interpreters of religion. 
Christianity, however, even from an esthetic point of view, does 
not find its fullest and highest expression in the sublime con- 
ceptions of Michel Angelo, or in the forms of beauty which 
grew up under the touches of Raphael’s pencil, but seeks a more 
spiritual medium of utterance in music, poetry, and prose ; in 
these, especially in the last two, Protestantism records the most 
splendid achievements. It shines pre-eminently in its literature. 

Of the five senses with which man is endowed, only two are 
inlets of beauty to the soul, namely, the eye and the ear. The 
ear is a more spiritual organ than the eye, furnishes a readier 
access to the soul, and contributes more to mental culture 
and the growth of the finer feelings. Through the eye, the 
soul pours itself out on the external world ; through the 
ear, it draws into itself by mysterious cords the spiritual 
content of the external world. The eye is peripheric; the 
ear, central. By means of the former, we see the outer 
man, what he does ; by means of the latter, we get the most 
perfect conception of the inner man, his thought embodied in 
speech. Sight conveys a knowledge of form and of the mutual 
relations of things in space; sound gives us an idea of their 
internal structure. We know that a body is hard, dense, brit- 
tle, or elastic, not from its shape, nor even from its resistance to 
pressure, but from the tone which it emits when in vibration. 
By this we are made acquainted with the ultimate constitution 
and arrangement of particles underlying all tangible and visi- 
ble qualities.* We conclude, then, that the speaking arts, which 
address themselves to the ear, are higher and more spiritual 
than the imaging arts, which are addressed to the eye. The 
first of these speaking arts is music. Painting, as we have 
seen, is a mere surface, having only two dimensions. Music 





* It may be true that men are less moved by what they hear than by what they 


see: — 
“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurcm, 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 
The eye, it is true, takes in and interprets more quickly, but the impressions are less 
deep and lasting than those received through the ear. 
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is still freer from physical conditions ; it leaves out all relations 
of space, and stands midway between a thought and a thing ; 
its material is sound, which does not occupy space, but develops 
itself in time. The vibrations which produce the tone are 
indeed propagated in space, but they are not the tone; they 
are its scientific explanation as a phenomenon, but are never 
associated with its effects. Music is the natural expression of 
feelings, as speech is the natural expression of thoughts ; acting 
immediately on the emotions, it bears only an indirect relation 
to ideas, which it never calls up except by association. Music, 
the language of feeling, cannot be adequately translated into 
speech, the language of thought. It enlivens and directs the 
imagination and fills the soul with delightful revery, but it 
lacks precision ; it is ineffable, it cannot be told in words. In 
this apparent defect lies the real and peculiar power of music. 
Sentiment is at once more and less than thought ; more, be- 
cause in the emotions lie the germs of many thoughts ; less, 
because these germs are only possible thoughts; there is more 
substance in the feelings, more clearness in the thoughts. Men 
are less separated in the former than in the latter. The whole 
world fraternizes in music; it is a universal language ; it is 
the inarticulate voice of the heart, recognized by and appealing 
to all. 

Every art has certain limitations beyond which it cannot 
pass with impunity, and the attempt on the part of music to 
express ideas, or to represent things, has always turned out 
disastrous. In striving after the mere illusion of the ear, it is 
degraded from its high function. Its greatest achievements 
are not to whistle like a bird, to ring like a bell, or to bang 
like a culverin. The climax of absurdity in this respect was 
attained in the musical buffooneries of the German and Italian 
contrapuntists of the seventeenth century, who employed all 
the resources of violin and oboe in giving the cackle of a hen, 
or in rendering in legato the “linked sweetness long drawn 
out’’ of mewing cats, with an occasional staccato thrown in by 
way of a spit. Thus the sheep of Marcello bleat in soprano, 
and the oxen low in contralto, all of which may have been 
very ideal and edifying to the Venetians, who might never 
have an opportunity of hearing those animals. There is a 
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sublimity in a natural storm which even the best performer 
of Steibelt’s musical one fails to represent by tipping the 
upper notes in imitation of rain-drops and rumbling among 
the lower keys with both hands full of thunder. In this gross 
mimicry of sounds, music, the purest of the arts, is degraded 
to a juggler’s trick. It may excite gaping astonishment and 
gratify low curiosity; so does the man on the market-place 
who swallows tow and pulls ribbons out of his mouth. Paga- 
nini was a genius, but when he strove after vulgar effect by 
fiddling on one string, he was no better than a clown cutting 
antics on a tight rope; and Eulenstein playing a tune on six- 
teen Jews-harps stands no higher as an artist than the Italian 
harlequin who keeps six oranges in the air. In favor of imi- 
tative music some may be disposed to cite examples from the 
great masters, — the magnificent Hailstorm Chorus of Handel, 
or the plaintive cuckoo-notes of the clarionet in Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony. But here the end sought is not a barren 
imitation ; the rage of the elements and the song of the bird 
are lost sight of in the grander themes which they suggest, and 
blend with the whole composition in harmonious subordination 
to a spiritual purpose. So little indeed is music a mere repro- 
duction of the sounds that enter through the sensual ear, that 
the peculiar grandeur of Beethoven’s compositions is attrib- 
utable in a great measure to the deafness which afflicted him 
during the latter half of his life. What celestial melodies 
entranced his soul in the midst of the silence of earth! 

If we compare music with painting, we shall see a striking 
resemblance in the materials of the two arts,—in the seven 
tones of the diatonic scale and the seven colors of the solar 
spectrum. Dark and light colors produce effects corresponding 
to those produced by deep and high tones ; such epithets as gen- 
tle, subdued, loud, &c., apply equally to both. There is also a 
moral quality in colors as well as in tones; gray, of which 
Michel Angelo was so fond, is full of gravity and sublimity. 
This correspondency between sound and color, however, is 
wholly subjective, and may be to some extent visionary. 

Objectively and constructively, music is analogous to archi- 
tecture. The fundamental law of the latter is symmetry and 
proportion ; that of the former, rhythm and harmony ; but 
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what those are in space, these are in time. Architecture is 
the symmetrical arrangement of a solid material, — metal, 
wood, or stone; music is the audible tone ringing off from 
this material in vibration. The physical body is architecture ; 
the spiritual body is music. Thus the lowest of the speaking 
arts is only a spiritualization of the lowest of the imaging arts ; 
and this is what Hegel meant when he defined music to be 
architecture translated from space into time. In it geometry 
rules over the tenderest emotions, and all its subtile harmonies 
are woven in a mathematical frame-work. Meyerbeer’s Prophet 
rests on the theorems of Euclid. The same principles led 
to Kepler’s Law and to Jenny Lind’s Bird-song ; and it is a 
fact perhaps worth considering, that the divisions of a musi- 
cal string have a near correspondence to the relative distances 
of the planets from the sun ; so that the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the harmony of the spheres may, after all, have a scientific 
basis. Vitruvius maintained that he who would excel as an 
architect must be also a musician; and Goethe in conversation 
with Eckermann (11. 88), calls architecture a petrified music, 
because the impressions produced by each are similar. The 
cathedral is a vast organ, whose melodies are fixed in stone, 
and reach the soul through the eye, instead of through the ear. 
Apparently there can be no greater contrast than the heavy 
masses of architecture, and the flowing, ever-changing tone- 
waves of music; yet they are intimately related, and the 
fitness of the temple-music to the temple is complete, like 
the union of soul and body or the unity of thought and 
word.* 

Historically also the tone and temper of every stage of 
“culture and type of civilization are reflected in its mu- 
sic. It is well known that there is a great variety of keys, 
majors, minors, sharps, flats, &c., which are supposed to 
have a peculiar adaptation to the manifold moods of man- 
kind ; but the truth is, the musical ear of humanity changes 











* It may seem strange at first sight, that, whilst there are women who have won 
fame as sculptors, painters, poets, and prose-writers, female genius appears to be 
wholly excluded from architecture and music, and we are unable to recall a single 
instance of a female architect or a female composer of any eminence. This is an 
additional evidence of the analogy between these arts, and is due to the fact that 
both of them rest on a mathematical basis. 
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from age to age, so that the same key is employed at differ- 
ent periods for different purposes. The fact that G minor in 
Schubert’s Erlkénig is used to express a sentiment of heart- 
chilling horror, is no guaranty that it could be employed by 
a composer of the year 2000 to produce the same effect. 
Dorian music was in the key of D minor, but the firm and 
manly qualities which Aristotle and Athenzus attribute to it 
belong, according to our feeling, rather to C major, the key of 
Phrygian music. Thus we have literally made a leap a dorio 
ad phrygium. To the ear of the eighteenth century G major 
was a brilliant, ingratiating tone ; and Kircher in his Musurgia 
Universalis, published in 1636, calls it tonuwm voluptuosum ; by 
us, on the contrary, it is regarded as especially modest and 
naive, although a little frivolous. Before the time of Calvisius, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, C major was the love-tone ; 
but it is in A major that Mozart’s Don Giovanni declares his 
passion to Zerline. In the seventeenth century D minor was 
the tone of holy serenity; with Gluck and Mozart it bears the 
stamp of brooding melancholy and dread, whereas in Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz it is the voice of wild, demoniac vengeance and 
triumph. The publication of Goethe’s Werther was followed 
by a morbid accumulation of sentimentality throughout all 
Europe, which gave rise to a multitude of love-songs in the 
despairing, suicidal key of G minor; to such a degree is the 
music of any period a delicate pathometer, which detects the 
nature and measures the intensity of its emotions. The eigh- 
teenth century preferred the voices which are most nearly 
tuned to the violin. The artificial and emasculated voice of 
the man who sang as if he had a small oboe in his throat was 
thought to be peculiarly fit for rendering lyric and dramatic 
music. We give preference to the brighter tones of the flute, 
the clarionet, and the horn, to the splendor of burnished over 
that of molten gold. Tones and keys which a century ago 
were employed only to express the strongest emotions, are now 
applied on the most ordinary occasions; the spices and highly 
seasoned condiments of our ancestors have become our daily 
bread. This musical phenomenon corresponds also to the be- 
lief of some physiologists that the average human pulse has 
quickened about ten throbs per minute during the last half- 
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century ; so that the fever-pulse of fifty years ago is the healthy 
working-pulse of to-day. This acceleration marks precisely the 
difference between a harp and a piano, between touching a 
string with the finger and hitting it with a hammer ; and even 
our piano-forte music is more forte than piano. Quantz, who 
taught the flute to Frederic the Great, speaking of execution, 
says, “In adagio every note must be gently caressed.” But 
the taste of to-day seems to demand that every note should be 
vigorously cuffed. In this age of over-excitement the ear has 
grown dull to the more subtile and delicate harmonies, as if it 
had been stunned by the din of railways and the whistle of 
steamboats ; so that the brilliant music of a century ago is no 
longer brilliant to us. In order to produce the effect which it 
was meant to produce, we are obliged to increase the volume 
of the orchestra, and put two instruments where our grand- 
fathers put only one. At this rate the next generation will be 
obliged to add a calliope. It is certain that since the days of 
Haydn and Handel the key of the flageolet has gone up a 
third, or even an octave.* This metamorphosis of the ear is 
one of the most curious facts in the history of music. We 
know not how it is that the eleventh century derived pleasure 
from the compositions of Guido da Arezzo, which, if performed 
in one of our concert-rooms, would drive the auditory from the 
house. 

It may be safely affirmed, that at no other period in the 
world’s history has there been so much musical instruction 
resulting in so little musical education as at the present day. 
By musical education we mean the cultivated ability to under- 
stand good music, to comprehend the laws of composition, to 
judge of their application, and discriminate the musical styles 
of different epochs. Musical instruction, on the other hand, 
may lead to nothing more than a certain finger-dexterity (play- 
ing, as it is very properly called), in which there is not the least 
element of culture. The former is of the soul; the latter, of 
the hands. Of what use to us is a knowledge of the alphabet, 
if we stick fast in the horn-book, and never learn to read Shake- 








* For a full development of this point, see Riehl’s Culturstudien aus drei Jahr- 
hunderten, Art. Das musikalische Ohr. 
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speare or the Bible? and what benefit do we derive from our 
endless strumming, if we are not able to render or appreciate 
in the original the masterpieces of our classic composers, with- 
out having them brought down to us over the pons asinorum 
of a piano-adaptation? And yet how few even of our pro- 
fessional musicians ever get beyond this! Indeed, so rapid has 
been the common degeneracy in this respect during the last 
century, that the sublime Passionsmusik of Bach has become 
like a dead language to us, and to the frequenters of our con- 
cert-halls is scarcely more edifying than the Latin Salutatory 
of Commencement-day.* 

Music, like architecture, originated in the service of religion. 
The man who first made “ barbarous dissonance ” on a gong or 
a tom-tom had no intention of imitating any noise that he had 
ever heard, but was simply giving expression to his devotional 
feelings ; it was his manner of worship. There is nothing in 
national melodies which shows them to have been inspired by 
any external agencies, — mountains, seas, deserts, rich valleys, 
or rocky gleus. The origin of all modern sacred music is the 
cantus firmus and Ambrosian chant; so that in this respect, 
also, the Church is the oldest school of Christian art, and in 
our opinion there is no desecration in its continuing to perform 
this function. May it not be secondarily a school of art, as it 
is only secondarily a school of morality? Do not religious 
worship and art spring from the same feeling, and employ the 
same faculties ? and are not the highest aims of each identical ? 
If one cannot endure solecisms in a sermon, or bad grammar in 
a prayer, why should one be content with discord in church 
music, or disproportion in church architecture ? Worship is 
not necessarily more spiritual in the barn-like kirk than in the 
magnificent cathedral. The bronze gates of the Florentine 
baptistery (called by Michel Angelo “the gates of Paradise”’), 





* Did our space permit, it would be interesting to inquire how far this state of 
things is due to the introduction of the pianc, which may be defined as a box of 
prepared music, put up by the instrument-maker, and far less scientific than the 
violin, the harp, or the guitar. The object of the piano is to substitute one per- 
former for a whole orchestra ; but this increase of power is at the expense of indi- 
viduality and originality. The calliope, driven by steam, has still more power, but 
it has certainly not contributed much to musical culture. 
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or the mosaic pictures of St. Peter’s, are no more traps for the 
soul than are the rough wooden doors and white walls of the 
most ascetic meeting-house. Only let art be honest and genu- 
ine, and it can nowhere be more fittingly employed than in the 
offices of religion. Let all the arts with filial love and rever- 
ence vie with each other in beautifying and honoring the 
Church, their nursing mother. The oratorio, as its name im- 
plies, is essentially a prayer. It is impossible to conceive of a 
grander Thanatopsis than Bach’s Cantata for the Sixteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, the theme of which is death and im- 
mortality. The terror of the creature, in view 
“ Of the stern agony and shroud and pall, 
And breathless darkness and the narrow house,” 

is painted by the tenor and the bass in deep dramatic colors, 
unsurpassed even by Gluck in the Iphigenia in Tauris. The 
alto, sustained by a quartette of violins, raises the fearful ques- 
tionings of the soul concerning a future state. Immediately 
the response falls from the orchestra in a cheerful ritornello, 
describing the saving union of the emancipated spirit with 
Christ the Redeemer. Finally the soprano leads the way 
in a recitative to a rich, angelic choral, in which we hear the 
exultation of a believing soul in the assurance of eternal life. 
There is surely nothing in such a musical representation which 
ought to excite suspicion in any Christian mind ; yet these 
very masterpieces of dramatic music, which Bach, Handel, and 
Beethoven wrote expressly for religious worship, a so-called 
spirituality now banishes to the concert-hall. George White- 
field and John Wesley saw the impolicy of letting Satan have 
all the opera airs, although there are some which we would 
gladly resign to his monopoly and wish him “luck o’ his 
prize.” Even the stern John Calvin committed the music 
of the Reformation to Goudimel, the master of Palestrina and 
the greatest composer of his age. He did not think that it 
would contribute any the less to religious edification because 
it also edified artistically. We are aware that the general 
introduction of such music would be impracticable, owing to 
the difficulties attending both its execution and appreciation ; 
it is not, however, on any plea of profanity that it should be 
thrust from the portals of the sanctuary. The perfection of 
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sacred music must be sought, not so much in complicated in- 
strumental combinations as in the simple but entrancing har- 
monies of the voice, the finest example of which is the pathetic 
Gregorian Chant of Holy Week in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 
As a means of expression, vocal music stands higher than 
instrumental, and marks the transition from music to poetry, 
the blending of which constitutes song. Contrary to the com- 
mon theory, we are inclined to regard instrumental music as 
the earlier and more primitive form. It is certainly that which 
prevails among savage tribes; and Jubal, the first musician 
mentioned in the Hebrew writings, is not spoken of as a singer, 
but as “ the father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” 
Between music and poetry there is a close affinity; each ad- 
mitting of the same classification into epic, lyric, and dramatic. 
The Greek poets were all musicians, and the Germans call a 
composer Jondichter, i. e. a poet of tones. Gluck, the great 
musical dramatist, says, that, in composing the Alcestis, he 
repeated the text until he had completely entered into the 
spirit of it, when the music came of itself. The perfect under- 
standing of the words developed the melody in them, as the 
eye of the painter sees the fresco in the cartoon before it has 
been pricked to the wall.* 

Poetry, both in form and content, is a richer, more spiritual, 
and more comprehensive art than music. It is art articulate, 
—art with its tongue loosed. Its material is not mere sound, 
but speech, — sound embodied in word ; its domain is coexten- 
sive with the realm of the imagination. The specific difference 
between the tone which is sung and the word which is spoken 
consists in this, that the former is the spontaneous outgushing 
of the feeling soul, whereas the latter is the conscious product 
of the thinking mind. The substantial tone and the articu- 
late word stand to each other in the relation of sentiment to 
thought, of the passive soul to the active intellect. Originally 
every word is a musical note, i. e. the idea is expressed en- 





* “Tch glaubte,” says Gluck in the Zueignung of his Alcestis, “die Musik miisse 
fiir die Poesie das sein, was die Lebhaftigkeit der Farben und eine gliickliche Mi- 
schang von Schatten und Licht fiir eine fehlerfreie und wolgeordnete Zeichnung 
sind, welche nur dazu dienen, die Figurer zu beleben, ohne die Umrisse zu zer- 
storen.” 
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tirely by the sound; but language soon frees itself from this 
limitation, and the word becomes a mere sign for the thought 
or thing,—the sound is no longer essential to it. The word 
man conveys to the mind a certain idea or image; but this 
idea or image is not exclusively associated with the sound 
produced by uttering that word, but can be denoted by other 
sounds, — adv@pwros, homo, Mensch, VThomme, &c. The articu- 
late word, although originally the tone-image of an object,' 
loses, in the perfected language, this characteristic, and be- 
comes the mere sign of the object. In music, on the contrary, 
the sentiment cannot be separated from the sound ; the latter 
cannot be changed without changing the former. An ode of 
Horace or a sonnet of Milton may be translated into another 
tongue, or resolved into rhythmic prose, yet the meaning is not 
lost, and it still remains a work of art; but an attempt to dis- 
turb, in like manner, a sonata of Mozart, or one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, would transform all their harmonies into a farrago 
of crotchets, “ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
Music awakens thought by means of emotion ; poetry excites 
emotion by means of thought ; consequently the effects of the 
former are more immediate and intense, those of the latter 
more indwelling and enduring. A musical composition is a 
series of evanescent pictures or dissolving views, each of which 
is “a moment bright, then gone forever”: nothing remains of 
the beautiful creation but the coarse machinery that moved it, 
— dead notes and dumb instruments. Poetry is less dependent 
on material conditions, and speaks at once to the heart and the 
intellect without the agency of wood, wire, or catgut. The 
earliest poetry was connected with music in the religious chant, 
and bore a priestly stamp. Such were the productions of the 
Grecian bards Olen and Orpheus, the hymns of the Indian 
Veda and Persian Avesta, the Hebrew Psalms, the old Salian 
chants, and the Scandinavian Eddas. Next came the age of 
heroes and hero-worship, and the development of epic verse. 
With the progress of civilization and political freedom, and the 
intergrowth of social and domestic life, lyric poetry sprang up, 
and last of all the drama.* Thus out of the amorphous mate- 











3; by Plato in the Republic, II. 97 ; and also by Aristotle in the Poetica, 3. 2. 
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rial of rude hieratic songs arose the three generic forms of 
poetry ; as in the hollow tree we find the germ of the classic 
temple, and in the rough, Arcadian stone trace the origin of 
the beautiful Phidian statue. To the perfection of the drama 
each of the lower arts contributes its highest result ; the sym- 
metry of architecture, the gracefulness of plastic beauty, the 
vividness of color, and the sweet soul of melody, combined 
and enlivened by action, blend in harmonious whole. Painting 
is no longer mute and motionless ; — 
“ Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 


Only a few nations, comparatively, have reached the height 
of dramatic poetry. The Hebrews never rose above the lyric, 
and the Scandinavians attained only a crude epic. Greek 
poetry was the first that passed through a complete cycle of 
development, reaching its zenith in the tragedies of Aschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. English poetry culminated during 
the sixteenth century in Shakespeare; French, during the 
seventeenth, in Corneille, Racine, and Moliére ; German, dur- 
ing the eighteenth, in Goethe and Schiller. In A’schylus we 
find frequent traces of epic and lyric elements which disappear 
in Sophocles and Euripides; and this is true also of the older 
English dramatists, as compared with the “Swan of Avon.” 
Likewise in medieval literature we observe the same chrono- 
logical order. First, the priestly poetry of which Muspilli, 
Krist, and Heliand are specimens ; secondly, the epopee or 
heroic poem represented by the Nibelungen and Kudrun ; 
then the lyric of Troubadours and Minnesingers ; and lastly, 
sacred and profane drama in the Mysteries and Miracle- 
Plays. As song forms the transition from music to poetry, 
so the drama is the connecting link between poetry and prose. 
In it rhyme ceases to be an ornament, and becomes an excres- 
cence and a hindrance; and the only species of verse at all 
suitable to it is the lambic measure, which approximates very 
closely to prose. Indeed, modern dramatic poetry shows a 
constantly increasing tendency to rid itself of all metrical re- 
straints and employ the freer vehicle of artistic prose. A 
versified tragedy degenerates almost inevitably into declama- 
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tion and rhetoric, a fate from which even the genius of Schiller 
has failed to save it. 

The youngest and the most spiritual of the arts is prose. 
Its instrument is speech, like that of poetry; but it is speech 
emancipated from the limitations of metre, alliteration, and 
rhyme, — speech set free, oratio soluta; consequently it has 
fewer technical difficulties to overcome, and expresses itself 
more clearly and directly. The Muse of poesy is not the less 
fettered, because with truly feminine taste and tact she makes 
an ornament of her thraldom, and weaves her chains into 
garlands. Besides, the source of prose is not the imagination 
alone, nor any other isolated faculty; it is an outflow of 
the whole mind, and its domain is coextensive with the com- 
bined powers of the soul. It is as much above poetry as 
character is superior to faculty, or a full symmetrical man 
to a single fine feature. With a less complex mechanism it 
can do more, and is an organ of higher revelation. The es- 
sential nature of poetry is plastic; the spirit of prose is pictu- 
resque. The former is allied to sculpture, as the latter is to 
painting, or as music is to architecture. The higher and more 
spiritual an art is, and the finer the material which it employs, 
the more intimately it is connected with the personality of the 
artist. The architect projects the plan ; others erect the build- 
ing. The sculptor moulds the clay in the form of the statue, 
and is thus brought into closer relations to his creation ; but it 
is the stone-cutter who puts it in marble, and the founder who 
pours it in bronze. The painter, however, not only sketches 
the cartoon, but with his own hand limns the picture. So in 
music, the lowest of the speaking arts, the composer who cre- 
ates the work commits it to the musician for exeeution, and it 
has no real existence until the latter embodies it in sound; 
and it seems to us that prose, as compared with poetry, bears 
the seal of the author’s individuality more clearly impressed 
upon it, inasmuch as the poet is obliged to fit his conception 
to a Procrustean form which he has only a very limited power 
to modify; his thought is forced into an artificial channel,’ 
whilst that of the prose-writer flows with the wider freedom of 
a river wearing its own bed and heaping up its own shores. In 
poetry, too, there is a lingering vestige of music ; its full effect 
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depends as much on the tone, color, weight, and temperature 
of the words and letters, as on their meaning. The versification 
of Coleridge’s Christabel, or of Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso, 
is inseparable from the very sentiment of those poems; and 
Shakespeare’s Tempest is a symphony with passages as beauti- 
fully modulated as any in Beethoven ; indeed, the whole play, 


like Caliban’s enchanted island, is 
“ full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not.” 


In prose these purely sensuous qualities of language are less 
prominent ; the word is valued more for its signification, and not 
so much for its sound. Chronologically, also, prose is a later 
development than poetry, and presupposes a greater maturity of 
the general mind. From the epos sprang romance and history ; 
from the lyric, theology and philosophy ; and from the drama, 
oratory. Thus in Grecian literature we can trace this conti- 
nuity of growth, and find that Homer and Thucydides, Piadar 
and Plato, Sophocles and Demosthenes, are connected by a link 
as logical as that which binds conclusion to premise in the 
clamps of a syllogism. It is only a progress from individuali- 
zation to generalization; from the concrete to the abstract, 
corresponding to the growth of the intellect in men and na- 
tions.* 

As the most romantic landscapes lie where craggy moun- 
tains and fertile lowlands meet, so the most poetical periods in 
history are where a rude and dark age just begins to brighten 
with the soft tints of a dawning civilization; but with the 
increasing light of culture is ushered in the era of prose, 
which, like an invading monarch, first takes possession of the 
valleys and the plains as a legitimate domain, and then pushes 
his conquests into the highlands, whose native queen, Poesia, 





* Quintilian calls history carmen solutum, in distinction from poesis alligata ad 
certam pedum necessitatem (Inst. X.1); and Schelling characterizes it as das ewige 
Gedicht des giittlichen Verstandes (Ueber das Academische Studium, p. 219). Plato 
in his divine Dialogues repeatedly speaks of the poets as not only sons and proph- 
ets of the gods, but also as fathers and guardians of wisdom. Plutarch, in his 
“ Morals,” defines poesy to be a primitive philosophy (mpotny twa dirogodpiar), 
or rather a storehouse of pre-philosophical material (¢v moipact mpodido- 
copnreov); and according to the acute and critical Montaigne, philosophie est une 
poesie sophistiquee. 
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retires farther and farther into her constantly diminishing 
realm, until at length nothing remains obedient to her sceptre 
but the solitude of a Parnassian peak. In literature, the 
ascendency of prose is always in direct ratio to the general 
advance of the human spirit, and the clearing up of the in- 
telligence. As a vehicle for the movement of ideas, it is far 
more adequate than poetry, and is therefare a better exponent 
of modern civilization. Substantially, the barriers between 
these two arts are already broken down, so that the terms 
poetry and prose no longer represent distinct circles of thought 
and emotion ; they also become assimilated in form and gram- 
mar in proportion as the sensuous life of language dies out, 
and the spiritual qualities predominate. Thus, one of the 
most marked peculiarities of modern language is what might 
be called their prose organization ; i. e. their prosody or met- 
rical system is founded, not on quantity, but on accentuation, 
so that by this change the chief distinction between oratio 
vincta and oratio soluta, as understood by the ancients, is lost ; 
and we may confidently look forward to the time when the. 
fusion of these forms shall be rendered more complete, by the 
abolition of that ‘* bondage of rhyming” which Milton con- 
demns as “ the invention of a barbarous age,” and which Ben 
Jonson characterizes as “ wresting words from their true call- 
ing.” There is no good reason why the relative duration of 
successive syllables in time should have been insisted upon as 
essential to poetry ; for we might with equal propriety follow 
the example of Simmias of Rhodes, and establish a canon that 
the lines should be of such length, and so arranged, that the 
finished poem would present to the eye the form of a heart, a 
battle-axe, an egg, a flute, or a pheenix. But the constant 
tendency in human speech is to shake off these conventional 
shackles, in proportion as it frees itself from the dominion of 
the senses, and becomes an organ of revelation for the higher 
reflective faculties. The spiritualizing and enfranchising in- 
fluence of Christianity transformed Greek into an accentuated 
language ; and Grimm has shown that the same process took 
place also in German, which originally made quantity or the 
temporal value of the vowels the basis of its prosodical system. 
Did our space permit, it would be easy to cite passages from 
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standard authors in illustration of what has been alleged as to 
the pre-eminence of prose, its wider range and superior capa- 
bilities as a form of literary art. If her younger muse, like a 
Cinderella, is generally made to perform all the drudgeries of 
life and leave the finer fancy-work to her poetic sister, she 
sometimes throws aside the kirtle and the clog, and appears 
at the king’s feast in rich robes and silver slippers. It is in 
some of his most splendid and pathetic passages that Shake- 
speare unclasps the golden cincture of verse, and revels in the 
fuller freedom of imaginative and impassioned prose ; and 
there are many portions of Milton’s Areopagitica which rival 
in grandeur the best books of the Paradise Lost. The reader, 
however, must remember that the prose to which we, have 
awarded the highest place among the fine arts is not that 
which M. Jourdain had been speaking more than forty years 
without knowing it. Tout ce qui n'est point proge est vers, et 
tout ce qui n'est point vers est prose, is a definition well suited to 
the limited faculties of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; but for 
the purposes of philosophical discussion we prefer the nicer 
distinction made by De Quincey between “ literature (litere 
humaniores) and anti-literature (litere didactice.)” To liter- 
ature thus defined belong poetry and prose, including, not the 
sum total of things printed, but only those books which seek 
to communicate power, and the purpose of which is not to 
convey information to the intelligence in a pedagogical sense, 
but to inform the soul in an artistic or creative sense. To anti- 
literature belong works of science which seek to impart knowl- 
edge, grammars, dictionaries, cyclopedias, chronicles, most 
histories and books of travel, and, in general, all productions 
of the press wherein the matter to be communicated is para- 
mount to the manner of its communication.* This immense 
mass of useful knowledge is wholly excluded from prose con- 
sidered as a fine art, and consequently can claim no place in 
literature proper, to which it bears the same relation that the 





* “ Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to science. Poetry is opposed 
to science, and prose to metre. The proper and immediate object of science is the 
acquirement or communication of truth ; the proper and immediate object of poetry 
is the communication of pleasure.” In this quotation from Coleridge, substitute 
power for pleasure, and the definition becomes essentially the same as that which 
we have given. 
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color-bag does to the painting, or the quarry to the cathedral. 
Art is the service of the ideal; and the more refined and in- 
tellectual this service becomes, the more spiritual is the me- 
dium which it employs for its manifestation. ‘“ Beauty,” says 
Michel Angelo, “is the purgation of superfluities” ; and it is 
by this law that the progress of art may be computed. Temple, 
statue, picture, oratorio, and book are not repetitions of the 
soul, but each in its turn gives a fuller and finer measure of 
it. They are related to one another like the substances in the 
chemical tables, where every positive becomes negative by hav- 
ing a new substance placed above it. At present, this highest 
positive point is occupied by literature. The artists of to-day 
are the men of letters. But literature itself is only the surro- 
gate of life. Deeds of goodness and courage are a higher 
incarnation of the beautiful than words, however wise and 
eloquent. Campbell says of Sir Philip Sidney, that his life 
was “ poetry put into action.” All the nobilities of his nature 
were enshrined in that form. Everything that man can do 
may be divinely done. The great soul converts the lowliest 
duty into a sublime work. 
“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 


Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


The poet gleans from the barren field a rich harvest which the 
husbandman knew not of. Beauty will come to every con- 
dition of life, when men once learn to lift themselves above 
selfish aims, and serve the ideal in whatever they do,— when 
all the machinery of our civilization, like the wheels in Eze- 
kiel’s vision, shall move in obedience to divine impulses, as 
the supplements of man’s spiritual nature, and the ship, the 
railroad, and the telegraph be transformed from the mercenary 
agents of trade into the shining vehicles of truth and liberty 
and universal brotherhood. 
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Art. III. —1. The Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 

‘thropy. Published Annually under the Direction of * The 

Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 

Prisons,” instituted 1787. January, 1866. (New Series, 

No. 5.) 

Twenty-First Annual Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Prison Association of New York. Part I. Transmitted 
to the Legislature, January 22, 1866. 

3. First and Second Annual Reports of the Massachusetts Board 
of State Charities. 1865, 1866. 

4. Reports of the State Prisons and Penitentiaries of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Kentucky, and California, 
For 1865 ; of Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri, for 1864. 

5. Reports of the Board of Inspectors of Asylums, Prisons, ete., 
Sor 1860 - 1865. (Canada.) 

6. Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Publie Chari- 
ties and Correction. New York. For the Year 1865. 

7. Reports of the Albany Penitentiary (1850-1865); of the 
Monroe County Penitentiary (1855-1865). 

8. Statement of the Actual Condition of the Prisons in the City 
and County of St. Louis. Prepared, after Careful Inspec- 
tion, and Respectfully Addressed to his Fellow-Citizens. By 
Rev. Wm. G. Ettor. St. Louis. 1865. 

9. Crime and Punishment. By Biancnarp Foscare, M. D., 
Formerly Physician to the New York State Prison at Au- 
burn. Auburn, N. Y. 1866. 


ro 


HAVING attempted, in the January number of the North 
American Review, to sketch the improvement in Prison Disci- 
pline since 1850, it now remains for us to consider what is the 
condition of the American prisons, in which we have a more 
direct interest than in those of France or Ireland. And if this 
subject seems a broad one, whether judged by the extent of 
America or the number of Reports named above, it should be 
remembered that mere extent of territory counts for little, 
provided the same system prevails throughout, while one need 
only glance at most of the documents named in order to see 
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how little they can add to the world’s knowledge. It is by 
collecting a vast number of imperfect instances, that we must 
supply the lack of careful observation in this important field. 
Of late, however, the attention of an unwonted, though still a 
small, number of close observers has been turned to the in- 
vestigation of Crime and Punishment; the result appedring 
in the later Reports of the New York and Philadelphia So- 
cieties, and now and then elsewhere. But it is still painfully 
true that our Prison Reports generally do not even communi- 
cate that dry kind of information which they are intended to 
convey, or else communicate it very defectively ; while some 
of the best of them are so disfigured with self-complacent 
praises of the establishment where they are written, and one- 
sided statements of conflicting systems, as greatly to lessen 
their value. “ This is, without doubt, the best prison in the 
world,” says one warden, speaking of his own penitentiary. 
The inspectors of a rival establishment say, with a little more 
apparent modesty, “Its direction has been animated by the 
single purpose of maintaining its character as the only peni- 
tentiary in which the separate system has been carefully tried.” 
If, as advertisements say, “ this should meet the eye” of the 
prison officers at Dublin, Berlin, or London, of M. Duepétiaux, 
Dr. Wichern, or Sir Walter Crofton, we can imagine the smile 
which would be excited at the assurance of the Yankees, and 
for which there would be some cause. Every patriot, of course, 
believes his own country the best in the world; but it is un- 
fortunate when a board of directors or a warden believe their 
prison the best, — for then they will do little to improve what 
is already so superior. The truth is, that not one person in 
fifty of those who manage the American prisons has ever seen 
any three of the best European prisons, or even read a good 
description of them. Pentonville, Lusk, Bruchsal, Moabit, La 
Roquette, are but names, if they are anything, to them; the 
labors and the publications of Maconochie, Mittermaier, Crofton, 
and the rest, who have changed the whole aspect of the Prison 
Question within the last twenty years, are unknown to them. 
Nay, there are few of them who ever examined a dozen prisons 
outside of their own State, or who even know the present con- 
dition of the lower prisons within their own State. That such 
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persons should manage prisons well is not strange, for prison 
management is an art or a gift quite as much as a science; but 
that they should profess to compare their own success with 
that of the thousands engaged in the same work all over the 
civilized world, and to boast themselves superior to all, is some- 
thing to be astonished at. They must presume on a state of 
ignorance among their readers still more dense than their own; 
and unconsciously they do this,— with some reason, too, for 
how few can contradict such assertions ! 

All, however, are not such. A few go to the other extreme, 
and denounce the system which they have been aiding to en- 
force in language quite as undiscriminating. Dr. Fosgate, in 
his curious pamphlet on the New York prisons, (the title of 
which is cited above,) stigmatizes the Auburn system in such 
terms as men use to blacken a false friend, or a religion which 
they have renounced. No words are too severe ; and yet Dr. 
Fosgate was, for a while, an officer of the Auburn prison. 
There are examples, too, of private citizens, accidentally 
brought to a knowledge of the management of prisons, who 
use similar plainness of speech in their criticism on the evils 
they discover. Of this class is Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, whose 
little tract, attacking the abominations of the city and county 
prisons of that great Western city, will stimulate inquiry 
and reformation wherever it is read. Intermediate between 
the self-satisfied and the censorious are the patient and dis- 
interested investigators. The New York Prison Association 
has enlisted many men of this class. The Philadelphia Prison 
Society, like the Boston Prison Discipline Society, has inclined 
too much to a partisan course, but has still done good ser- 
vice. The Board of Inspectors in Canada (since 1859) and 
the Board of Charities in Massachusetts (since 1863) seem 
also to belong to the better class. The newly established 
Prison Commission of California, and the Department of Juris- 
prudence in the Social Science Association, have hardly had 
time to contribute to the literature of the subject ; but some- 
thing valuable may be expected from both. 

There is every reason to believe that the Second Part of the 
Twenty-first Report of the New York Prison Association, soon 
to be published, will give more information respecting the 
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prisons of the United States and Canada than any work which 
has appeared within the last quarter of a century. Committees 
of this Association, during the past and present year, have vis- 
ited nearly all the larger American prisons, collected their sta- 
tistics, and compared their results ; have investigated the im- 
portant question of pardons, and examined in various localities 
the method of criminal administration. The record of these 
inquiries will appear in the volume just mentioned, which is 
even now going through the press; and from the well-known 
abilities of Dr. Wines and Professor Dwight, the chief editors, 
we have a right to expect a thoroughly good report. In an- 
ticipation of their statements, and with the light derived from 
the documents before us, we hope to give the reader some 
general notion of the American prisons. 

It has been too much the custom of writers to pay attention 
only to the higher prisons in which the more serious offences 
are punished, and to the jails in which persons lie while wait- 
ing trial. These two classes of prisons existed in the days of 
Howard, and were visited and made infamous by him ; in con- 
sequence of which great improvements in their management 
have since been made. But an entirely new class of prisons 
has been instituted since Howard’s day, — or, if existing then, 
has been prodigiously increased, and made the basis of the 
whole modern prison system, except in rural districts. We 
mean the Station-Houses, Watch-Houses, Maisons de Police 
Municipale, or by whatever name may be called those tempo- 
rary prisons where newly arrested persons in all large towns 
are lodged for a night, or for a day or two, before the prelim- 
inary examination of their guilt or innocence is made. Pris- 
ons of this kind exist in all civilized countries, and almost 
everywhere they are in bad condition. The improvements set 
on foot by Howard have not done much for these prisons, 
which oftentimes are little regulated by law, and still less by 
the inspection of disinterested visitors. Let us call these Mu- 
nicipal Prisons, and speak of them first of all. We have no 
list of them, — seldom any reports of them appear, — yet they 
are thrice as numerous and receive twice as many inmates as 
all the other prisons in the country. 

In his Report to the Belgian Parliament on the subject of 
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Prisons, in 1844, M. Ducpétiaux had occasion to notice this 
class of prisons, and what he then said of those in Belgium is 
still applicable to our own: “ By their nature they are with- 
drawn from the direct action of the general government; and 
being thus abandoned to the discretion of local authorities, 
they have by no means partaken of the improvements intro- 
duced by the government into the prisons directly under its 
control.” * In many instances the local authorities in the United 
States have constructed good prisons of this kind, such as the 
newer station-houses in Boston and other cities; but in too 
many places it is to be feared that the shocking description 
given by Dr. Eliot of the St. Louis “ Calaboose” is true, with 
the necessary changes. There are times when the Boston 
“ Tombs”? hardly present a less revolting appearance, if we 
may trust those who have seen that prison crowded. 
In the pamphlet named above, Dr. Eliot says :— 


“The St. Louis Calaboose is in the cellar of the large building now 
occupied by the Metropolitan Police, at the corner of Chestnut Street 
and an alley, in the most crowded part of the city, where the streets are 
narrowest and ventilation the worst. The building was erected for a 
livery-stable and carriage-house, and the basement or cellar was fitted 
up with stalls for horses. You descend to it by eight or ten steps, so 
that the floor is six feet below the level of the street. It is paved with 
small, rough blocks of stone, carelessly put together, and impossible to 
keep clean, laid in such a manner as to make two open drains or gut- 
ters by which the waste water from hydrants is carried the whole length 
of the cellar. One of these gutters passes through the range of cells, 
so that the floor is always damp and frequently quite wet. They were 
arranged for the convenience of the stable, for drainage of the stalls, 
but are now exactly where they ought not to be. The cellar is bounded 
on the north by Chestnut Street, on which there is no opening except 
the cellar door; east by a narrow, dirty alley ; south by a livery-stable, 
from which the waste water continually trickles through the stone wall, 
and sometimes runs the whole length of the apartment, and is absorbed 
under a coal-pile which is kept at the extreme north end; and west by 
the vaults of privies belonging to neighboring houses, the foul water 





* Mémoire a l’Appui du Projet de Loi sur les Prisons. Présenté i la Chambre 
des Représentants de Belgique dans la Séance du 3 Décembre, 1844. Bruxelles, chez 
Weissenbruch Pere, Imprimeur du Roi, Rue du Musée 7. 1845. The passage 
quoted may be found on page 6. 
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from which keeps the wall, for a distance of twenty or thirty feet, filthy 
and wet. It is forty feet wide by one hundred and fifty deep, and 
lighted by grated windows opening upon the alley, to the east. When 
occupied by horses, the stalls were arranged so that their heads were 
near the windows, and barely enough light and air for the health of the 
animals was thus secured. There was also at that time, I believe, 
some circulation of air by openings at the south and east. But when 
it came to be used for human beings, who are well known to be hardier 
than horses, convenience of arrangement and security of the prisoners 
suggested the economy of leaving as large a space as possible between 
the windows and the cells, which are built of rough boards, at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet from the windows, in such a manner as to admit 
of no ventilation at all. They are constructed in front with horizontal 
wooden slats, protected by upright iron bars, with grated doors, and 
the only entrance for the borrowed air and light is through this cross- 
barred partition, darkened by the anxious faces of the prisoners within, 
who keep as near it as possible for breath. They are not cells, but 
cages, like those for wild beasts; but no wild beast could be kept alive 
in such a place. There is a sort of ventilation, too, for the side and 
back partitions are rudely made, and through the partitions opposite 
the door comes a close, earthy smell from the back part of the cellar, 
now unoccupied and totally dark except for a gas-light always burn- 
ing, and fitted up with rude bunks for the use of ‘ houseless wretches’ 
some years ago. More foul or pestilential air I have seldom breathed. 

“ Each one of the cages (in the range of six) is twelve feet square and 
nine feet high, paved with stone, as I have mentioned, a surface drain 
running through it, and with a rough bench fifteen inches wide extend- 
ing round three sides of the apartment. That is the whole furniture, 
except a rough, open cesspool arrangement in the corner. They sel- 
dom put more than TWELVE human beings at a time in one cage, al- 
though pressure of business sometimes causes an excess. With that 
number, at night, six can sleep on the benches, which are probably 
secured by the strongest ; the rest must take their chances on the stone 
floor ; which allows to each of the prisoners one foot by twelve, equiva- 
lent to two feet by six,— almost enough to bury them in. That is to 
say, when the whole floor can be used; but the space is much dimin- 
ished when the surface drain is full of water, as it often is. At my 
last visit I found the overflow so great, in consequence of a stoppage 
in the outlet, that not more than a fourth of the floor in one of the 
cages was tolerably dry; yet ten prisoners, all of them grown men, had 
passed the night there. Isaw them come out of it in the morning, 
pale, bruised, haggard, with an exasperated look in their faces; and 
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when I went into the room immediately after, enormous rats were run- 
ning familiarly about, the floor was wet and filthy, the smell was foul, 
and I wondered how it had been possible to breathe there. One of the 
ten was left asleep on the bench, with the rats to run over him. 

“ At present there is no provision for beds, blankets, or covering of 
any kind, and I doubt if such supply is a part of the system. The 
suffering through these chilly nights, sitting or lying on the damp stone 
floor, must go as a part of the punishment. Of course no classification 
of the prisoners is attempted. They are expected to be there only 
three days at the longest, and generally not more than twenty-four 
hours ; and are put in promiscuously, black and white, old and young, 
with a primary view to convenient stowage. The women, however, 
have their own cages, or are permitted the freedom of the hall, in front 
of the cells.” 


We quote this detailed account, with all its sickening par- 
ticulars, because so little is known to the public of this class 
of prisons. They are seldom entered by any save prisoners, 
officers of police, criminal lawyers, or other persons whose 
business leads them there. But they are powerful auxiliaries 
in the work of corrupting the young, and making shameless 
the older culprits, while they often receive and contaminate 
persons guilty of no offence, and charged with none. They 
are the holes where petty official fraud and abuse hide and 
coquette with monstrous vice ; they are the workshops of de- 
tectives, where felony is compounded and impunity is manu- 
factured to order. The Howard of these’ prisons has not yet 
set out on his travels, but Dr. Eliot has given several hints for 
his journey. 

We have spoken of these municipal prisons as being thrice 
as numerous, and containing twice as many persons in a year, 
as all other prisons put together. But it must be understood 
that the period of confinement for each person arrested is very 
short, ranging from half an hour to a week, but usually less 
than a day. Hither are brought all persons arrested at night 
in cities and villages, and a great many of those arrested by 
day. From one half to five sixths of these persons are dis- 
charged without conviction, and a great number without trial ; 
the rest are taken from court to the jail, the workhouse, or 
the house of correction, according to the magnitude of their 
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offence or the convenience of the parties. If the offence is 
gross, or the trial can be delayed, they are sent to jail to await 
trial; otherwise they are sentenced to some convict prison, or, 
if fined and unable to pay, are detained in jail. 

And now we come to the second grade of prisons, — those 
of the counties. These are not only second in the logical 
order, but, in many cases, in order of time,—the municipal 
prisons, in some form or other, being often older than the 
county prisons. 

Within the last forty years in the United States the term 
“ jail,’ which once included all these prisons, has got a more 
restricted sense. In Massachusetts and in some of the other 
States, county prisons are now divided into two distinct 
classes, jails, and houses of correction, or penitentiaries. The 
first is used to signify the place of confinement for per- 
sons waiting trial or sentence, while the house of correction 
or penitentiary receives only sentenced persons, and exacts 
labor from all its prisoners. In the jails of Massachusetts 
labor is optional except for sentenced persons, and in few 
or none of them is any considerable amount of work per- 
formed. But the South Boston House of Correction, the 
Albany Penitentiary, and the workhouse on Blackwell’s Island, 
which is but a lower grade of penitentiary, all exact labor 
as rigidly as the State prisons at Charlestown or Auburn. 
This class of county convict prisons is gradually extending 
into all the States. Michigan has one or more, Illinois is about 
to have one at Chicago, and in New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and other States of small area, the establishment of 
such prisons is proposed. It is probable, however, that there 
and in Massachusetts, and perhaps finally in all the States, 
they will take the form of district prisons, receiving the con- 
victs of several counties in one establishment. Such is now 
the actual character of most of the New York county peni- 
tentiaries ; that at Albany receiving convicts from eight coun- 
ties, and those at Rochester and Buffalo from a still larger 
area. By an act passed by the Massachusetts Legislature in 
May of the present year, convicts sentenced in one county 
are allowed to be transferred to the house of correction in 
another county for imprisonment; thus opening the way for 
District Prisons in this State. 
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At present, all such establishments in all the States, so far 
as we know, are managed by the county authorities, with 
more or less supervision by the State government. In Mas- 
sachusetts, for many years, the county prisons have been re- 
quired to report their condition annually to the Legislature ; 
and since 1863 they have been placed under the inspection 
of the Board of Charities. In New York the Prison Asso- 
ciation, which is a semi-official body, has the right of in- 
specting jails and county penitentiaries, and has exercised 
it faithfully. In Pennsylvania there seems to be no central 
board to inspect the county prisons; but that work has been 
recently undertaken by the Philadelphia “ Society for Allevi- 
ating the Miseries of Public Prisons,” and, so far as it has 
gone, seems to have been well performed. Of the method of 
inspection in other States, we have little knowledge. In Dela- 
ware, there being no State prison, the convicts are all sen- 
tenced to the county jails; in Rhode Island the State prison 
and the county jail of Providence are under one roof, and 
controlled by one warden; while the other jails in the State 
have but few inmates. 

The necessity for some central inspection of the county 
prisons in each $tate requires little demonstration. To such 
as are familiar with the condition of these establishments in 
most of the States, the wonder has been that no such uni- 
form method of examination and report has been adopted 
here as that maintained in Great Britain, Ireland, and France. 
It is almost incredible what abuses have crept in, or have 
always existed, by ignorance and neglect, throughout the 
county prisons of New York and Pennsylvania. In several 
of them there is no sufficient separation of the sexes, and 
in very few any separation of old and young offenders. Of 
more than sixty jails in New York, only two are provided 
with baths for washing the whole person; and there are but 
few where the ventilation is even tolerable. Communication 
by talking is hardly restricted at all in most of the jails in the 
United States. In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, where 
more pains have been taken than elsewhere to prevent this, it 
still prevails in a majority of the county jails. Indeed, we 
find in Pennsylvania the curious anomaly of a prison discipline 
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for heinous offenders which requires their entire isolation, 
while the lower prisons from which these inmates of the peni- 
tentiary come up are managed, with a few exceptions, in the 
old, higgledy-piggledy fashion which made the ancient Walnut 
Street prison of Philadelphia so detestable. Separate confine- 
ment is not a Pennsylvania but a Philadelphia system; and 
even in the Moyamensing prison of Philadelphia we are coolly 
told by the “ Journal of Prison Discipline” that “ the convicts 
have separate cells ; and it would be better if the untried and 
the vagrants could be insured the same advantage ; but this is 
at present impossible.” (p. 23.) 

In Massachusetts, although the law is stringent forbidding 
the confinement of two persons in the same cell, and the con- 
versation of prisoners at all times, yet in half the jails it is 
openly and notoriously violated, especially when they are 
crowded during the sessions of the county courts for crim- 
inal business. In several of the jails no attempt is made to 
separate the tried and the untried prisoners, who may be seen 
sitting by the stove in the corridors in front of their cells chat- 


ting together as familiarly as the company in a tavern bar- 


room. In some of the county prisons, however, the rule of 
silence is very carefully observed. 

Carelessness in keeping the records of these prisons is 
another general and conspicuous fault. In Massachusetts 
this has been partially corrected by the law of 1864, requiring 
more exact returns. A similar law, borrowed in part from 
the Massachusetts statute-book, was passed in New York at 
the last session of the Legislature, and will be put in force 
under the efficient oversight of General Barlow, the Secretary 
of State. In Pennsylvania and most of the other States such 
legislation is still lacking, and consequently we have few statis- 
tics of any value from the county prisons of most of the States. 
It is a simple matter to require from each jailer periodical 
schedules of names and particulars, with a yearly return of 
expenses; and these returns, compiled by the Secretary of 
State and published annually, would much increase our statis- 
tical knowledge of crime and its relations. 

So far as we can learn, except in a few of the counties of 
Pennsylvania, the discipline in all the county prisons, both of 
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the United States and Canada, is that known as the Auburn 
System. But as some wit said of the Russian constitution, 
“that it was a despotism limited by assassination,”’ so we might 
say in this case, it is the Auburn System limited by crowding 
and free communication. We doubt not it resembles quite as 
much the old Congregate System, against which Louis Dwight 
and his associates fought so stoutly until they began to think 
the Separate System of Philadelphia a worse subject. Of course 
there are exceptions, such as the Detroit House of Correction, 
the Albany Penitentiary, and others, including some in Massa- 
chusetts ; but the rule is to crowd prisoners during court-time, 
and not to watch them too closely at other seasons. In many 
States, too, the iniquitous custom of allowing the sheriff a 
fixed sum for the board of his prisoners is kept up, and the 
jailer is constantly tempted to stint their food in order to en- 
rich himself or his employer. The good of all parties requires 
that jailers shall receive fixed salaries, and be debarred from 
increasing their income by fees and perquisites. In Massachu- 
setts this is the law, but not in New York, nor, we believe, in 
a majority of the States of the Union. 

As for the number of county prisons in the United States 
and British America, that may be stated as about the same as 
the number of organized counties ; although in the West 
many of the jails are of the rudest kind. In Massachusetts 
and other thickly settled regions, there are many more prisons 
than counties. We have fourteen counties and twenty-three 
county prisons, including the Boston Houses of Industry and 
Correction. If, then, we suppose there are two thousand pris- 
ons in the whole country and the British Provinces of the class 
of which we have been speaking, we shall not perhaps be far 
out of the way. Among these there are many well-built, well- 
kept, and on the whole useful establishments ; but the majority 
probably deserve, in a greater or less degree, the censure be- 
stowed by Dr. Eliot on the County Jail of St. Louis. Again 
we must quote his terse and accurate description : — 

“It is built of solid stone, with thick walls, three stories high, and 
contains thirty-six cells, eighteen on each side of a narrow ‘ well’ or 
open hall, just wide enough to admit of passage-way and stairs, the 
doors of the cells being opposite each other so that the prisoners can 
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see through the gratings and hear each other talk. The cells are eight 
feet square and ten feet high, furnished with an iron bedstead and one 
stool or chair. Jn each of these cells the average number of prisoners 
ts four, seldom less than three, and sometimes five or even six. The 
light is admitted by a narrow window, or slit in the wall, three and a 
half inches wide and perhaps five feet high, and the ventilation, if you 
can call it such, is through this window and the grated door opening 
upon the close, unventilated hall. At night, if there are four inmates, 
three may possibly manage to sleep on the bed ; the remaining one must 
content himself on the floor. No bed covering has yet been provided, 
and in these chilly autumn nights the men complain bitterly of the cold. 
No provision is made for a change of garments or for cleanliness, and 
those who have no friends outside to bring them clothing must wash 
their own clothes in a bucket or basin, and dry them in the cell. I 
saw one of them, in a cell where four were confined, more than half 
stripped while he was thus employed. No arrangement is made for 
waste water, and everything for the prisoners’ use and relief must be 
carried in and out by hand. Once a day the slop-bucket is removed, 
no oftener, whatever sickness may prevail ; the rest of the time it is in 
the cell, covered with an unclean cloth. Their meals are given to 
them twice a day, in tin pans, to be eaten in the cells, the men sitting 
on the bed or on the floor. In short, the whole monotonous routine of 
their dreary lives, day and night, in sickness and health, in summer 
and winter, sometimes for twelve consecutive months, is passed in that 
little stone box, containing six hundred and forty cubic feet of air. 

“Four apartments in the jail are used for women. They are generally 
well filled, but I examined only one, in which I found three women and 
a child. One of them was a miserable outcast, found guilty of some 
nameless heinous offence. One was a young woman charged with petty 
theft. The third was under trial for poisoning her husband. She had 
had no change of garments for six weeks! The child was running 
about the cell unconscious of its degradation, but beginning to look dull 
and stupid. Z'he two bunks were supplied with dirty straw beds, but 
they had no blankets or bed covering of any kind... . . 

“Under such circumstances nothing but the most scrupulous care 
on the part of the officials could prevent the jail from becoming a pest- 
house, and they deserve praise for the degree of cleanliness enforced 
and the consequent average of health enjoyed. The food also is well 
cooked and abundant, and in general the comfort of the prisoners is 
regarded, so far as opportunity is given. It is not of the officers that 
complaint is to be made, but of the abominable, heathenish system 
under which they are compelled to work. Think of the moral influ- 
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ence upon the prisoners in those crowded rooms! No classification of 
either age or crimes ts possible. The hardened sinner and the beginner 
tn crime are placed together to give and receive instruction. In one cell 
I saw four young men, the oldest just twenty-one years of age, one of 
whom was under charge of murder, two for grand larceny, and one, a 
boy of seventeen years, accused of some petty offence, waiting for indict- 
ment to be found. No employment of any kind is possible, and it must 
be almost impracticable to read. Religious or moral influence is out of 
the question, and to preach the Gospel of Christ there, in that dismal 
place, to those kennelled human beings, seems like a mockery before high 
Heaven. I have tried it more than once, and felt it to be so, and have 
no doubt the prisoners felt the same.” 


We are glad to learn from Dr. Eliot, that since the pub- 
lication of his pamphlet, nearly a year ago, steps have been 
taken to improve the condition of the jail, while the “ Cala- 
boose” has been entirely changed for the better. Still these 
words of his, written after a heart-felt experience of this mis- 
erable state of things, shall stand to depict like evils in other 
places, and aid to remove those also. 

What is needed to make the county prisons everywhere what 
they should be is, first, a vigilant inspection, not by the local, 
but by the State authorities ; and, second, an awakened interest 
in the welfare of the prisoners among the community where 

‘the prison stands. Very forcibly does Dr. Eliot say, towards 
the end of his pamphlet : — 


“Who is to blame? Upon whom does the fearful responsibility 
rest? It is easy to say, ‘Upon the City Council and the County 
Judges,’ and that they should be indicted for maintaining so great a 
nuisance. But in fact they are only the representatives of the commu- 
nity, and it would be unjust to throw the censure exclusively upon them. 
The evil has been in existence for half a generation, with little or no 
change, and every succeeding set of officers and every political party 
that has governed the city and county for the last fifteen years may 
take its share of the blame. Jt ts the public which is really at fault. 
Public indifference and neglect are the root of the difficulty. Every 
obstacle in the way of immediate improvement would disappear, if the 
public will were so. Enlightened public opinion alone can make en- 
lightened and active officers, and without its influence they would not 
be sustained in doing what common humanity demands. Repeated 
efforts have been made by city and county officers for the establishment 
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of an improved system, but they have uniformly failed, and will con- 
tinue to fail until the public conscience is more thoroughly aroused to 
the enormity of the sin.” 


To arouse the public conscience is indeed the duty of all 
who know the facts about our prisons; and there are certain 
considerations very apt to do so at the present time, of which 
we shall speak in course of what we have to say concerning 
State prisons. 

It is the State prisons of the United States which have for 
so many years claimed the attention of the world. Previous 
to 1825 the introduction of the Silent System at Auburn began 
to attract notice, so skilfully was it conducted and with such 
obvious results. Of the origin of this system at Auburn, Dr. 
Fosgate gives an account somewhat different from those gen- 
erally received : — 

“In the early history of the Auburn prison, when the convicts were 
employed on its own construction, working together with little restraint 
towards each other during the day, and at night huddled promiscuously 
in apartments, each accommodating fifteen or more individuals, without 
method or any settled plan of discipline, John D. Cray, an Englishman 
by birth, a retired soldier of the British army, and a coppersmith by 
trade, assumed its police regulation. To this remarkable personage, 
endowed with wonderful physical endurance, — making little difference 
between day and night in prosecuting his arduous labors, — possessed of 
uncommon energy and decision of character, as portrayed in the result 
of his undertaking, — and who, though unaided except by the work of 
his own hands, possessed a fund of knowledge seldom equalled even by 
those on whom wealth and station had showered their favors, — belongs 
the fame, whether it be good or whether it be evil, of defining and exe- 
cuting a system of prison polity which has arrested the attention of 
civilized man.” — Crime and Punishment, pp. 15, 16. 


This was in 1821-22. In succeeding years the equal abili- 
ties of Elam Lynds and Gershom Powers were devoted to the 
continuance of the system at Auburn; while at Wethersfield, 
in 1827, Amos Pilsbury, then a young man, aided by the ex- 
perience of his father, the Warden of the New Hampshire 
prison, began to modify the brutal severity of Cray and Lynds 
by a discipline equally strict, but resting upon personal influ- 
ence rather than personal violence. In 1828 the Massachu- 
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setts State prison was opened under the Auburn System. In 
1829 the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania was opened 
under the Separate System. Three years earlier the Western 
Penitentiary near Pittsburg had begun to receive prisoners ; 
but as a model of the Separate System its claims have never 
been so good as those of the Philadelphia prison, which for 
many years has regarded itself as the rival par excellence of the 
Massachusetts prison, whose managers seem to have accepted 
the challenge. 

Before 1838 the Auburn System had been put in practice, 
with more or less strictness, in the State prisons of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, and Maryland; since 
then it has been adopted in Maine, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, California, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
and probably in all the other Southern States which have 
given up the old Congregate System. For a time, the Sepa- 
rate System was tried in Rhode Island and New Jersey, but 
has long been abandoned there. 

To investigate the claims of the conflicting systems and the 
general results of prison discipline in America, Beaumont and 
Tocqueville, Demetz and Blouet, Crawford and Julius, visited 
the country from 1831 to 1838, on behalf of the French, the 
English, and the Prussian governments. But it was the State 
prisons, almost exclusively, which they visited, and whatever 
comments they made related for the most part to these. Their 
reports, and the subsequent discussion in this country and in 
Europe, were noticed at the time in these pages, and need not 
here be considered. But what we would cause to be observed 
is, that all these discussions dealt with our State prisons, and 
only incidentally with either of the two classes of which we 
have already treated. 

To show how small a part of the whole subject of Prison 
Discipline in America is discussed when the State prisons 
alone are considered, we have prepared the following table, 
giving the number, location, and approximate number of 
prisoners in the prisons of several States, with the number 
of counties in each State, which will serve to show very nearly 
the number of county prisons. 
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Table showing the Number, Date, Location, Number of Prisoners, and Annual Cost of 
the State Prisons of Twenty-one States, together with the Number of Counties in 
each State. 












































| leg 
| 123 | o3 2 
Prison |&r. @ | See 
| c me Deficit of ge 
States |! —_ Location of Prison. et 3 - Barnings. |Bes 
Ere 63 — ties 
| | &4 Cy 74 Z2 3 
ee 
Maine 1824 | Thomaston (1) 72 78 | 84.32* 16 
New Hampshire | 1812 | Concord (1)| 83 107 933.19* 10 
| Vermont 1808 | Windsor (1)| 62 89 | 3,250.42 | 14 
| Massachusetts 1805 | Charlestown (1); 359 514 | 25,000.00 | 14 
Rhode Island 1838 | Providence (1) 45 58 1,000.00* 5 
| Connecticut 1827 | Wethersfield (1)| 160 | 195 | 702.13*, s 
| New York 1821 | Auburn 529 762 | 25,277.44 
| ” 1825 | Sing Sing (3) | 858 1,227 | 86,465.70 60 
| 1845 | Clinton County | 439 | 431 | 81,115.99 
New Jersey 1835 | Trenton (1) | 871t 333 5,114.07 21 
| Pennsylvania 1826 | Pittsburg 9) | 230 |! 259 | 20,000.00f) ) 65 
i 1829 | Philadelphias (?)| 331 | 470 | 45,000.00$ § 
Ohio | 1834 | Columbus (1) | 642 | 655 | 24,928.16 88 
Michigan | 1838 | Jackson (1)| 280 | 315 | 31,000.00 | 62 
Illinois 1857 | Joliet (1) | 513t| 586f) Oo | 102 
Indiana 1846 | Jeffersonville )| 247t 246) 15,219.95 |) gy 
” 1859 | Michigan City (2); dig | ana 23,000.00 , 
Iowa 1852 | Fort Madison 1) 78 87 | 28,500.00f, 99 | 
Wisconsin | 1849 | Waupun (1)| 109 | 97 | 30,000.00¢; 58 | 
Minnesota | 1859 | Stillwater (1)| 19 | 20] 8112.94 | 64 | 
Missouri Jefferson City (1) | 364¢) 2,000.00 | 113 | 
Kansas | 1863 | Leavenworth (1) | za ee } 41} 
Kentucky 1798 | Frankfort (1) | 245 | 290 0 | 109} 
California | 1851 | San Quentin (1) 618 648 | 61,000.00¢) 44 | 
Virginia 1801 | Richmond (1) | 250§' OO] ..... | 147 
] Total . . . +. . 2% |6,654 8,078 |512,265.03 1,232 | 
* Excess. t In 1864. t Approximate. § Before the war. 


|| The population of these twenty-one States in 1860 was nearly 23,000,000, and 
is now upwards of 25,000,000. In Canada, of which the population in 1860 
was 2,501,888, there is one State prison, located at Kingston, where the average 
number for 1864 was 776, the number at latest date 729, and the deficit of earnings 
about $60,000. The number of county gaols reported is 54, wherein the whole 
number of commitments for 1864 was 13,016, and the greatest number of prisoners 
at any one time 1,638; the average number being probably about 1,400. 

The Clinton prison, in New York, is located in the town of Dannemora, in Clin- 
ton County, but is always called by the name of the county. The Kentucky Peni- 
tentiary was rebuilt about 1845. With regard to the earnings of the prisons of 
Illinois and Kentacky an explanation is necessary. In these two States the 
odious practice prevails of leasing the prisoners to a contractor, who agrees to feed 
and clothe them, and provide for their sanitary and spiritual wants without expense 
to the State, provided he can have the profits of their labor. In this way these 
prisons are self-supporting, and the lessee grows rich, but it is at the cost of a terri- 
ble slavery to the convicts. From Kansas, where the prison is building, and Vir- 
ginia, where the war has unsettled everything, we have no return of earnings. The 
footing of the deficit column shows the excess of deficit over income in all the pris- 
ons taken together; deduction being made of the excess of earnings in four States. 
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Here are twenty-five prisons in twenty-one States; yet the 
average number in all is less than five times as many as in the 
twenty-three county prisons of Massachusetts (1370), while 
the whole number at the latest dates is also less than five 
times as many as the number (1666) remaining in those 
twenty-three prisons on the Ist of April, 1866. We may 
reasonably conclude, therefore, since the population of Mas- 
sachusetts is about one twentieth of the aggregate in these 
States, that in these 1200 county prisons there are at least 
four times as many prisoners as in these State prisons; while 
in the municipal prisons there are at least ten times as many. 
If this estimate is correct, then the number in our State prisons 
is not more than one fifteenth of the whole number of prison- 
ers at any given time in the United States. 

That this estimate is not too small will appear further from 
the following facts. In the year 1865 the whole number in 
State prisons in New York was 2909, while the number of ar- 
rests in the city of New York alone was 39,616, or nearly four- 
teen times as many. At the same time there were in confine- 
ment in the Albany Penitentiary alone (a county prison) 1247 
persons, or more than two fifths as many as in all the State 
prisons. The number confined in the Philadelphia county 
prison in 1865 was 17,163; in the Eastern Penitentiary during 
the same time, 582, or a little more than one thirtieth as many ; 
while the average number for the year was considerably larger 
at the county prison than at the penitentiary. 

We must believe, then, that when we read the Reports of our 
State prisons, we are learning the numbers and condition of 
less than a tithe of all the prisoners in the country. And yet 
what these Reports indicate will serve as a guide to the con- 
dition of the great mass of whom we hear little or nothing. 
We may be sure, for one thing, that the nine tenths or fourteen 
fifteenths are no better treated, no more carefully instructed, 
no more thoroughly disciplined, than the remaining fraction. 
These last are, in large establishments, frequently visited, and 
under the eye of the public. Whatever pride we take in our 
prison system is derived from an inspection of these; what- 
ever private philanthropy does is mainly for the benefit of 
their inmates. And what is to be said of our State prisons ? 
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In the first place, we must notice their great diversity, in the 
number of convicts, the system of discipline, the organization 
of labor, the cost of support, ete. No two prisons are alike, 
even in the same State. The Pittsburg Penitentiary differs 
from that at Philadelphia almost as much as from the Rhode 
Island prison. The Auburn prison is unlike that at Sing 
Sing, and both differ greatly from that at Dannemora. The 
Ohio Penitentiary has contained upwards of a thousand con- 
victs ; so has the Sing Sing prison ; while the Minnesota prison 
cannot get its average number up to twenty-five. Some receive 
female convicts and boys, like the Vermont prison ; some re- 
ceive boys, and not women, like the Massachusetts prison ; 
some receive neither females nor boys, like the Auburn pris- 
on. Some elect their warden every six months, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, and yet retain the same officer for twenty years ; some 
have the warden appointed during good behavior, and dis- 
miss him at the end of the first or second year, as in New 
York. A few are self-supporting, more are always expecting 
to become so, while others ’take pride in costing the State a 
good penny. Sometimes the supervising board are called 
Inspectors, sometimes Directors, sometimes Commissioners ; 
sometimes — as in Kentucky — the Legislature exercise the 
supervision. In some there are no means for bathing the 
convicts ; in some the meals are eaten in common, while the 
cells are separate ; some give instruction in reading and writ- 
ing, but most do not; some do not receive the insane, some 
keep them in a distinct prison, others in cells of the ordi- 
nary kind.* In some the party-colored convict dress has been 
given up, but in most it is still worn; in some the only pun- 
ishment allowed by law is solitary imprisonment, in others 
flogging, yoking, showering, and other tortures are practised. 
And so we might go on indefinitely, pointing out the diver- 
sities. 

But in some things there is uniformity ; and what impresses 
most strongly the observant visitor is the high average of good 
sense and humanity among the officers. However they may 





* Some painful facts concerning the condition of the insane convicts in the 
Michigan State prison have lately been made public through the newspapers. But 
the same things are occurring elsewhere. 
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be appointed, with few exceptions they are men who would 
not knowingly lend themselves to any of those schemes of 
fraud and cruelty which prison life is wont to generate ; while 
their intelligence is such that they do not fall ignorantly into 
misconduct. They come to their duties with the minimum of 
special qualification, oftentimes, — without having spent a day 
in a prison, and even without a knowledge of the criminal law, 
— and, of course, they are sometimes found incompetent. But 
it often happens that one of these untrained officers, who has 
been a private soldier perhaps, or a master mechanic, in a few 
months becomes one of the best of wardens or turnkeys. He 
has little to unlearn, he is not poisoned by a system or par- 
alyzed by the spirit of routine; while he has acquired that 
equity of mind, that respect for his fellow-men, and that prac- 
tical philanthropy which are the best fruits of our social and 
political institutions. Before the simple good sense of such 
persons and their upright intentions, the difficulties of the 
position rapidly vanish, and a year or two places them among 
the first in their class. We have two or three such examples 
in mind among the wardens of the State prisons that we have 
visited. 

In this particular, our prisons are probably superior to those 
of Europe, to many of which they are in some respects infe- 
rior. None of our prison buildings can compare with some of 
those abroad; we have no code of prison rules so carefully 
prepared and so judiciously administered as those established 
in Ireland by Sir Walter Crofton, who is now laboring in the 
same way for England; nor have we anything like the uni- 
form inspection and the elaborate statistical reports of several 
of the European countries. But, on the other hand, it is 
doubtful if such horrors as those perpetrated in the Birming- 
ham gaol, on which Charles Reade has founded the most 
thrilling portion of one of his novels, could exist in any 
American prison. It is true that in the State prisons of New 
York great cruelties have been practised, but it must be 
remembered that in New York the officers of prisons are 
selected for political reasons, and are frequently quite unfit 
for any position there except that of convict. 

The almost universal prevalence of the contract system of 
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labor is another point of agreement in American prisons. 
There is scarcely a State prison in the United States where this 
mode of employing the labor of the convicts is not now in 
vogue to some extent, and there is none, we believe, in which 
it has not recently been used. By this system, the convicts do 
not work upon material purchased by the State, nor are the 
finished products of labor sold for the benefit of the prison. 
Between the State and the laboring convict a third party steps 
in,—the contractor. He hires the prisoners at so much a 
day, furnishes instructors and foremen, sometimes machinery 
and steam power, and carries on the business of a manufactory 
inside the prison yard. Sometimes one contractor employs all 
the available men; but usually there are several contractors 
for each prison, engaged in various manufactures. In the 
Vermont prison all the men “on contract,” as it is termed, 
are making seythe-snaths; in the New Hampshire prison they 
are making furniture ; but in the Charlestown prison they are 
engaged in half a dozen different employments under four or 
five contracts. Iron-founding, the manufacture of iron lamps, 
clocks, &c., brush-making, whip-making, chair and cabinet- 
making, are all carried on there, by men who outside the prison 
would be earning from 32to310aday. The highest price paid 
by any contractor is $1. Another pays 83 cents a day, and lays 
aside $2 a week as a bonus to the family of each man, which 
together amount to $1.16 a day. Probably this is the largest 
price paid by any prison contractor in the United States, — at 
least, we have learned of none so high. Much more common 
are such rates as these: 20 to 31 cents (New Jersey) ; 35 
cents to $1 (Ohio); 40 to 55 cents (Sing Sing); 28 to 45 
cents (Michigan); 40 cents (Southern Indiana); 40} cents 
(lowa); 38 cents (Minnesota); 35 cents (Vermont); 40 
cents (New Hampshire). With such prices, it is no wonder 
that the prisons are not self-supporting; and, by a refer- 
ence to the preceding table, it will be seen that none of the 
above-named prisons are so, except that of New Hampshire. 
In this prison, however, it is not the contract labor, but the 
labor of a part of the convicts, directly for the State, which 
turns the balance in favor of the prison. And nothing can 
better show the absurdity of the contract system as a finan- 
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cial measure for the good of the State, than the figures given 
in the table. 

But there is a much stronger argument against admitting 
contractors into the prisons. Their interest is not to secure 
the reformation of the convicts, or the discipline of the prison, 
but to get the maximum of profits out of the men. Accord- 
ingly, they are anxious to keep as many as possible off the sick 
list, and to reduce to a minimum the hours spent by the con- 
vict in study and reading. These and other evils incident to 
the system are set forth by Dr. Fosgate, perhaps in colors too 
glaring, but so as to convey a wholesome truth. 

“The contracts are held, generally, by individuals possessed of 
wealth and endowed with talents; influential in society, and oftener 
than otherwise powerful in party politics. In fact, they are among 
the strongest members of the community. Now, it would be preposter- 
ous to suppose that individuals, whose salaries barely suffice for their 
support, and who depend for that support upon the precarious tenure of 
office, could meet, single-handed, those contractors whose familiarity with 
the institution gives them an advantage over both officers and convicts 
absolutely incalculable. The truth is, that the interests of the contractor 
and the interests of the State are continually at variance. It would 
seem that the institution was established to gratify the cupidity of the 
one, to the total disregard of the other; and that the momentous inter- 
ests of society involved in the good management of criminals were 
entirely ignored. It is through this branch of polity that the corrupti- 
bility of prison inspectors is so readily attained, and which, as by con- 
tagion, reaches every grade, until a full development is found in its 
incarcerated population, 

“The contract plan of support is not only detrimental to the State, 
but unjust to the convict, as it regards each one whose labor is con- 
tracted for an able-bodied man, and consequently a corresponding 
amount of labor is required of him. The modifying influences of 
incarceration are disregarded, and, through bribes from the contractor, 
or punishment by the keeper, he is driven on until he falls under the 
care of the physician, again to run, on his restoration to health, the 
usual round of injustice. 

“The discipline is also seriously impaired by the common practice 
of bribing convicts to increased exertion. Shut up from the pleasures 
and luxuries of life, the appetite becomes a mighty lever in the hands 
of the unscrupulous, The craving for fruit, confectionery, spirits, and 
whatever may be the desire of taste or fancy, are the means whereby 
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many a convict is driven to labor with a zeal almost unaccountable. 
To gratify these cravings is to overstep the rules of order. Yet it is 
the secret work of daily practice, and when discovered by the officer on 
duty, it is at his peril that he reports the offender. Experience, gained 
by precept and example, has taught him that the money power of the 
contractor ts more efficient, in prison management, than the political in- 
fluence of the officials in whose keeping they are but apparently placed. 

“Upon a close investigation, it would be found that the financial 
result of this system is as unprofitable to the State as its moral effects 
are pernicious to the officers and convicts.” — Crime and Punishment, 
pp- 30-382. 

These passages all deserve attention, but those which we 
have put in italics contain a truth which the experience of 
every prison where the same contractor has long employed 
labor will fully sustain. 

The New York Prison Association, to which we have already 
alluded, has undertaken, by authority of an order of the last 
Legislature, to examine the prisons of that State, and to 
receive testimony from persons not connected with the prison 
administration, as well as from the officers, in regard to the 
contract system, among other things. These investigations 
began on the 10th of August last, in the city of New York, 
and have been continued at the several State prisons and peni- 
tentiaries. The evidence thus obtained will probably have 
weight in other States, and we hope will lead to the mod- 
ification or abandonment of contracts in our prisons. 

The two conflicting modes of prison discipline — Silent and 
Separate, or Auburn and Pennsylvania —are still on trial in 
the United States. Both have been seriously modified within 
forty years, and, in some respects, have shown a tendency to 
approach each other. The Irish system has also offered itself 
as a compromise between the two, or rather as an improve- 
ment upon both. But we cannot perceive that the partisan 
spirit of the advocates of either system has grown milder. 
The Report of the Charlestown prison declares that the “ Mas- 
sachusetts system” comprises “ all that is desirable, valuable, or 
elevating to be found in any of the others, discarding the many 
evils connected therewith.” * 








* Report of the Massachusetts State Prison, 1865, p. 23. 
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The Report of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania 
for 1866 takes up the antiphony in a similar strain : — 


“Tn vain is it that experiments are tried by plans for ‘ Intermediate 
Prisons,’ ‘ Tickets-of-Leave, ‘ Police Supervisions,’ ‘ Self-shortening 
Sentences,’ and kindred projects, which involve association of the con- 
victs during punishment. They will all fail. They are in open hos- 
tility to the philosophy of penal jurisprudence, and the logic of cause 
and consequence. There can be no exception to either which can be 


relied upon as controlling the principles which underlie both.” — p. 25. 


“If the facts don’t agree with my theory,” said Sir Joseph 
Banks, “so much the worse for the facts.” Considering the 
evidence we have in regard to the success of “ self-shortening 
sentences,” and the other parts of the Irish system, the pas- 
sage quoted has a singular sound. That the officers of the 
Philadelphia prison do really believe in and understand the 
principle of their system is clear, however, and we honor them 
for it, while wishing their zeal was tempered with a greater 
knowledge of the facts. But what shall we say of the Warden 
of the Pittsburg Penitentiary, who, with all the logical and 
penological appliances of the Pennsylvania system at his hand, 
finds the great agent in prison discipline to be — Tobacco! 
We quote from his last Report : — 


“ There is no punishment so severe to him as depriving the convict of 
tobacco. He will resort to every species of cunning to obtain it, and, 
if unsuccessful, will become sullen and obstinate, and refuse to work. 
The giving or withholding it according to conduct, would be one of the 
most effectual means of controlling the turbulent. I would suggest that 
the Inspectors should ask the Legislature to have the law with ref- 
erence to this matter so modified, that it may be left discretionary with 
the officers of the prison to administer tobacco in limited quantities, as 
a reward for good behavior.” — p. 5. 


Our own impression is, that tobacco would be found less ser- 
viceable than a good plan of religious and secular instruction, 
carried out by an earnest and gifted chaplain, such as we find 
described in the Report of the Albany Penitentiary for 1865:— 


“TI know well that a merely official discharge of chaplain services in 
our convict institutions will do but little good, and that they require 
men of sound judgment, extended knowledge, ready and correct obser- 
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vation, and fervent piety. After spending several years in pastoral 
labor, and that in a town adjoining Boston, I am compelled to say that 
these services demand all the talent required for an ordinary pastorate ; 
and that many a good man that might honorably fill the latter would 
find himself incompetent to the requisitions of the former. 

“Let men be engaged in these chaplaincies of practical wisdom, of 
ripened experience, of catholic dispositions and sentiments, who are 
animated by the love of God, and who will cheerfully devote their 
powers of body and mind to the work; and let their whole time be 
engaged and adequately remunerated, and, other things being equal, 
success will be realized beyond what has yet been known, and the 
problem, How shall we reform our convicts? will be wellnigh solved.” 
— p. 32. 

In the Ohio Penitentiary, it is a part of the chaplain’s duty 
to look after the education of the convicts. In his last Report 
he says : — 

“There is also in this department the prison school, devoted to sec- 
ular instruction in the various branches prescribed by law. The whole 
number attending the school during the year was seventy-seven. Av- 
erage daily attendance, seventeen. Of these 51 were white, 26 were 
colored. Ages as follows: 


20 years of age and under, . ° . ° . 97 
Over 20 years of age and under 30 years, ° ; 42 
sm * « « 40 *« ° ° - 6 
*@ « 2 ° ° ° ° ; ° 2 


“Of this number, forty-two were without education when sent to the 
prison, nineteen could read a little, and sixteen could barely read and 
write. The advantages of the school cannot be overrated, and it is 
to be regretted that the incentives to overwork are such as to induce 
many to forego these advantages, that they may earn something for 
themselves and their families. 

“In the department of secular instruction the results have been highly 
gratifying. Of the seventy-seven who have attended the school during 
the year, all but five have acquired a knowledge of reading, and some 
already show a remarkable proficiency in the art of writing; while 
others discover a taste and talent for arithmetic, the study of which is 
so well calculated to beguile the solitary hours of prison life of their 
sad loneliness.” — Ohio Pen. Rep., 1865, p. 18. 


The statements here made may serve as a slight answer to 
those who doubt whether a school can be carried on in a prison. 
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In a few other State prisons the same attention is paid to sec- 
ular instruction, but nowhere in this country are such brilliant 
results achieved as those which Mr. Organ can show in his 
Dublin prisons. 

The increasing necessity of this sort of instruction appears 
from the increasing number of prisoners who cannot read and 
write. This increase seems to be coincident, (though far less 
marked,) with the increase in army and navy convicts. In 
Massachusetts, in New Hampshire and Vermont, and probably 
in all New England, two thirds of the commitments within the 
last twelve months have been of men who served by land or 
sea during the late civil war. In the Philadelphia Peniten- 
tiary, the Inspectors say, — 


“The number of prisoners received during the year who have served 
in the army, has been largely in proportion to the whole number. 
Since January 1, 1866, this class of prisoners has largely increased.” 


From the “Journal of Prison Discipline,” we quote the 
following in regard to this prison : — 


“In our visits to the newly-admitted prisoners within the same 
period, we find ninety-eight, sixty-seven of whom are from the county 
jails. Of the whole number, fifty-nine have been in the army or navy. 
Of the last twenty-eight admissions, eight tenths are of that class on 
whose account our feelings have been deeply enlisted. They appear 
to be nearly all first convictions. In conversing with them, it is 
admitted that the moral hedge has been weakened by the army asso- 
ciations and practices; through the frailty of our common nature, and 
the want of moral courage, they have fallen. It is a painful reflection, 
that men who have perilled their lives for the stability of our govern- 
ment should be brought into this situation, some having long sentences. 

“It is suggested whether something cannot be done to alleviate 
their condition. When we reflect that every State in the Union has 
contributed its quota to this class, and that they have returned there 
respectively to be disbanded, it is reasonable to suppose that all of the 
State prisons in the Union will make a similar exhibit to our own.” 
— Report of Committee on Discharged Prisoners, p. 250. 


From the same Journal we quote the only description we 
have seen of a Southern Penitentiary since the war ended, — 
that at Richmond, Virginia. 

“The Penitentiary I found under the control of a military guard, 
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who kindly received me. Two of the old officers remaining informed 
me of the manner in which it was conducted before the evacuation of 
Richmond. The prison was conducted on the silent system: working 
together in extensive factories in the daytime, and locked in separate 
cells at night, and on the Sabbath. They have no moral instruction, 
no library for the use of the prisoners, nor any care taken to classify 
them. The law required a full separation of the sexes, yet they com- 
municated through the soil pipes. Average number, two hundred and 
fifty before the war,— fifteen females. There was an infirmary, 
which is now burned, with the keeper’s apartments, and the general 
destruction of engines and manufacturing implements. The inmates 
were all liberated by their own act of violence, at the time of the 
evacuation of the city, since which the military guard have captured 
about seventy, with twenty other convicts, now numbering ninety, all 
thrown together, without work or discipline. The county jail was un- 
occupied.” — Report of Mr. Willetts to Gov. Peirpont, 1865, p. 171. 


With a few more details of the condition of the American 
prisons, we may offer some general statements, and some sug- 
gestions for their improvement, recapitulating and adding to 
those already made. 

The most marked circumstance in the prison annals of 
America for the past ten years has been the diminution of 
punished crime since the war began in 1861, and its rapid 
increase since April, 1865. This might have been anticipated, 
but perhaps not to the extent which was actually noticed. In 
the State prison of Massachusetts, at Charlestown, the average 
number of convicts in 1861 was 520; in 1865 it was only 359. 
The highest number in 1861 had been 554; the lowest num- 
ber in 1865, 342. In 1858, the county prisons of Massachu- 
setts reported an average of 1,957 prisoners; in 1865, but 
1,050; while the number at the lowest point was but 950.* 
In the Ohio Penitentiary, in November, 1860, there were 932 
convicts ; in November, 1865, exclusive of military prisoners, 
there were but 567. In 1861, the average number in the New 
York State prisons was 2,762; in 1865, it was but 1,826, of 
whom a part were military prisoners. This decrease extended 
to Canada, and would have been much greater there, if it had 
not been checked by the increase of deserters, Copperheads, 








* This excludes the Boston House of Industry. 
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and Rebels in some parts of the Province. In 1863 the num- 
ber committed to the Provincial Penitentiary at Kingston was 
295; in 1864 it was only 166. 

In most places, this decrease was only of male criminals, 
and was generally accompanied with a large increase of crime 
among females. Thus, at Sing Sing, the average number of 
female convicts in 1857 was but 84, while in 1865 it was 169, 
or more than double. In 1860 the female commitments to 
the Massachusetts county prisons were about 2,000; in 1864 
they were at least 3,500, while in 1865 they fell again to 2,700, 
and will this year be still less. In some States, however, and 
in Canada, there was a decrease in female crime, even during 
the war. 

How rapidly commitments have risen in number since April, 
1865, will be seen by the following figures. For the six 
months ending with that date, there were 40 commitments to 
the Charlestown prison; in the next six months there were 
80, and in the six months ending April 1, 1866, there were 
179 commitments; being an increase in these three periods 
at a geometrical ratio of more than two. At the Auburn 
prison, the number committed in the six months ending April 
1, 1865, was 91; in the next six months it was 114, and in the 
next ten months 440. Here the rate of increase is still 
greater, being nearly siz to one, instead of four and a half to 
one; and it is the more extraordinary, because the proportion 
of returned soldiers committed is estimated only at two fifths, 
instead of two thirds, as at Charlestown. In the Eastern Pen- 
itentiary of Pennsylvania, the number committed in the six 
months ending April 1, 1865, was 56; in the next six months, 
134; and in the six months ending April 1, 1866, not less than 
200. In the Western Penitentiary, the commitments in the 
first period were 49; in the second, 52; and in the ten months 
following, 217, of whom about three fifths were returned 
soldiers. 

The startling number of soldiers and sailors in our prisons 
has been made a new occasion for denouncing the war and 
those who have carried it on. We must be a little careful how 
we accept this conclusion. It should be remembered that our 
prisons are not yet so full, by some thousands, as they were 
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before the war, although our population has largely increased, 
and certain causes of crime not growing out of a state of war 
have been operating powerfully ; that the alarming increase in 
commitments which manifested itself within the first year after 
the fall of Richmond is already checked; and that there had 
been a steady growth of crime for the five years preceding the 
war. Nor will it escape notice that, in many places, there has 
been a rapid acceleration of commitments other than those of 
persons who took a direct part in the war. Even in the Mas- 
sachusetts prison, where, probably, the statistics are most accu- 
rate on this head, these commitments rose from 28 in the first 
period of six months, to 36 in the second, and about 60 in the 
third period, between October 1, 1864, and April 1, 1866. In 
the Auburn prison, the number of civilian commitments has 
not simply doubled, but quadrupled, and similar facts are 
observed elsewhere. 

But we cannot look with unconcern upon the thousands of 
veterans now lying in our prisons, though their crimes may 
have been heinous and their punishment deserved. A man 
who has lost one arm in defence of the nation, working with 
the other at the convict’s bench, is not an agreeable spectacle ; 
nor do we smile to see “les habits bleus par la victoire usés” 
exchanged for the prison-jacket. What stirs within us at such 
sights as these may well lead us to consider how our prisons 
can be improved. If they truly were what the theory of our 
law contemplates, — moral hospitals for the reformation of the 
culprit, as well as workshops and dungeons,—we should still 
shrink at the thought of pensioning in them the comrades of 
Grant and Sherman, of Foote and Farragut and Winslow. 
But as we know them to be, the good ones almost ineffective 
for good, the indifferent tending towards evil, and the bad 
fearfully developing and gendering crime, how can we rest 
under the thought that they are exercising their most hurtful 
influences upon thousands of these brave men? And this 
mode of argument, far more forcible than logical, will, we 
believe, produce in the minds of many a new interest in Prison 
Discipline. 

The first step towards improving our prisons is to provide a 
uniform and impartial inspection. This step has already been 
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taken in Canada, where, since 1859, the Board of Inspectors 
of Asylums, Prisons, and Hospitals have been intrusted with 
the supervision of all such establishments in the Province. 
The Secretary of this Board, Mr. E. A. Meredith, has devoted 
much time and ability to the examination of prisons, and has 
more than once made special reports recommending improve- 
ments in the system in use. Mr. Meredith favors the Irish 
System, and, we believe, was the first official person on this 
side of the Atlantic to give it his hearty adhesion. 

The prison inspection of Massachusetts and New York, 
though better than in most of the States, is much less efficient 
than that of Canada. In Massachusetts the Board of Char- 
ities, in New York the Prison Association, perform duties of 
inspection in addition to the regular Inspectors; but these 
bodies cannot make such frequent visits as a thorough inspec- 
tion requires. The special investigation lately held by the 
Prison Association, however, is one of the most searching ever 
instituted in America. Provision should be made in every 
State for such examinations by an impartial inspector or com- 
mission, not chosen by political intrigue or local partiality, but 
bringing to the work a knowledge of the subject and a spirit 
of intelligent humanity. 

We hazard nothing in predicting that the first recommenda- 
tion of such inspectors would be a more strict separation and 
classification of prisoners, for that has always been the first 
result of careful examinations in congregate prisons. Prob- 
ably they would next urge, as half the wardens in the country 
do, the importance of ‘ commutation,” or conditional remis- 
sion, — that is, the shortening of sentences for good behavior ; 
and would insist on some effectual means of aiding discharged 
prisoners to find employment. They would then call for a 
better religious and secular instruction of the convicts while 
in prison, and a systematic organization of their labor. They 
would demand instruction in reading and writing for every 
prison in the land, and would cry out against that enforced 
idleness which is the curse of our jails. Along with these 
things, they would seek to regulate by wise rules and by fre- 
quent inspection the sanitary condition of the prisons. They 
would see that baths were regular, that the food was neither 
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too good nor too bad, that cleanliness was made a religion, 
that the wardrobe of the prisoners was sufficient and properly 
changed, and that they should have an occasional holiday. 
They would demand that the contractor should not stand 
between justice and the convict; and that neither the convict 
nor the public should be defrauded in the payment of wages. 
They would point out faults in the prison officers, and specify 
what qualities and what experience are needful in such estab- 
lishments. 

When these and the concomitant changes shall be effected 
in our prisons, we shall have all that is best in the Irish Sys- 
tem, which is now the most successful in the world. Under it 
the prisons of Dublin have become in earnest what Charles 
Reade called the English prisons in bitter jest, —“ adult 
schools of manners, morals, religion, grammar, writing, and 
cobbling.”” This system has by no means reached perfection, 
but it travels in the way of common sense and common 
humanity towards it, and, we believe, is destined to achieve its 
greatest success in some parts of the United States. In Ver- 
mont, for example, where a simple state of society and a pro- 
found desire for the good of men combine with the demand for 
labor to make the path of the reformed convict an easy one ; 
in Massachusetts, where the union of numbers, and the pro- 
fuse beneficence of a community accustomed to further its 
kindly purposes by large gifts, can be brought to the aid of the 
more unfortunate of the human race; and in many other 
States, the ideas of Maconochie and Crofton will find their 
more complete realization. But before this can happen, it is 
necessary that the public attention should be plainly directed 
to the defects, as well as the excellences, of our prisons, and 
in our judgment he is the best friend of all concerned who 
does this sharply and with sincerity. 
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Art. IV.—1. Manual of the Corporation of the City of New 
York. By D. T. Vatentine. From 1841 to 1865. Pre- 
pared and published at the Expense of the City. 

2. Documents of the Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York. From No. 45 to No. 64. McSpedon and Baker. 
1854. 

3. Annual Reports of the Comptroller, exhibiting the Receipts 
and Expenditures of the County Government. The New 
York Printing Company. 1864 and 1865. 

4. Report of the Citizens’ Association. New York: George 
F. Nesbitt & Co. 1865. 

5. Wholesale Corruption. Sale of Situations in Fourth Ward 
Schools. Report of the Committee appointed by the Board 
of Education. Published by the Citizens’ Association of New 
York. 1866. 

6. One Job of the Conspirators who govern our City. Pub- 
lished by the Citizens’ Association of New York. 1866. 

7. Clean Streets for Three Hundred Thousand Dollars a Year. 
By D. D. Bapcer. Published by the Citizens’ Assoviation 
of New York. 1866. 

8. Work is King. A Word with Workingmen in Regard to 
their Intere.* in good City Government. Published by the 
Citizens’ Association of New York. 1866. 

9. Who pays for the Stealings? The Workingman! Pub- 
lished by the Citizens’ Association of New York. 1864. 

10. A.few Questions for Workingmen to think of. Published 
by the Citizens’ Association of New York. 1865. 

11. Improved Dwellings for the Industrial Classes. A Plea 
for the Wives and Mothers. Published by the Citizens’ As- 
sociation of New York. 1866. 

12. City Finances. Items of Expenditure for Stationery and 
Printing. Published by the Citizens’ Association of New 
York. 1866. 

13. Items of Abuse in the Government of the City of New York. 
Published by the Citizens’ Association of New York. 1866. 

14. Report of the Executive Council to the Honorary Council 
of the Citizens’ Association of New York. 1866. 

15. Analysis of the proposed Tax Levy for the City and County 
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of New York for the Year 1866. Published by the Citizens’ 
Association of New York. 

16. Important Reform Measures passed by the Legislature of 
1866. Published by the Citizens’ Association of New York. 

17. An Appeal by the Citizens’ Association of New York against 
the Abuses of the Local Government, to the Legislature of 
the State of New York, and to the Public. 1866. 

18. Communication to the Commissioners of the Central Park. 
By Anprew H. Green, Comptroller of the Park. New 
York: Bryant & Co. 1866. 

19. Petition to the Market Committees of the Boards of Alder- 
men and Councilmen of the City of New York. By Tuomas 
F. De Vor, Butcher, No. 8 Jefferson Market. Published for 
the Author. 1855. 


ON certain conditions, a very large proportion of the whole 
human race will steal. The opportunity must be good, of 
course, and the chance of detection small; the stealing must 
easily admit of being called by another name ; and, above all, 
the theft must be of such a nature that the thief does not 
witness the pain which the loss of the stolen property occasions. 
On these conditions, almost all children and other immature 
persons, as well as a great number of average honest men and 
women, will steal. One proof of the civilizing power which 
the late Horace Mann exercised over the pupils of Antioch 
College in Ohio was, that no depredations were committed 
by those raw lads upon the orchards and gardens of the neigh- 
borhood. Mrs. Mann is justified in mentioning this fact as 
one that does honor to the memory of her husband ; for the 
boy who steals apples from an orchard usually has an excellent 
opportunity, and seldom has the slightest sense of doing an 
injury to the owner. He takes a handkerchief full from an 
unseen person, who has whole acres strewn with fruit and trees 
bending with the weight of it, and who will never know that 
particular loss. If the stolen property presented itself in its 
ultimate form,—a piece of bread and butter going into the 
mouth of one of the farmer’s little children, — not one boy in 
ten thousand. would steal a crumb of it; but so long as it is 
mere apples lying in an orchard, all boys will steal it without 
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compunction, unless they have been exceptionally well bred or 
taught. 

Well-informed persons, who have been officially obliged to 
consider the matter, assure us that a majority of car-conductors, 
omnibus-drivers, and all other takers of unrecorded and un- 
traceable money, are habitual thieves in all countries. It is 
the constant study of able managers to arrange a system that 
shall remove a temptation which experience has shown to be 
generally irresistible. Our fair readers, if we are so happy as 
to have any for so repulsive a subject, are acquainted with a 
class of active little mortals, — the cash-boys of our large dry- 
goods stores. Cash-boys had never appeared on earth if clerks 
had never stolen. But we need not multiply examples. The 
self-knowledge of the most honest men suffices. Who has not 
observed the unwillingness of persons of tried and punctilious 
integrity to put themselves in the way of temptation? It is 
because those know most of the moral weakness of men who 
have converted that weakness into strength. How often have 
we admired the exquisite modesty of Benjamin Franklin in that 
passage, written when he was an old man, in which he attrib- 
utes the honesty of his early life to the fact that his trade 
brought him in such “ plentiful supplies’? of money, that he 
had little temptation to do wrong. This was not a confession 
in the “ high-toned ” style, but that is the way honest men feel 
who know themselves. 

We have undertaken to write something about the govern- 
ment of the city of New York, and yet we have fallen into a 
discourse upon stealing. The reason is, that, after having spent 
several weeks in investigating our subject, we find that we have 
been employed in nothing else but discovering in how many 
ways, and under what a variety of names and pretexts, imma- 
ture and greedy men steal from that fruitful and ill-fenced 
orchard, the city treasury. 

That the government of the city of New York has had, for 
several years past, an exceedingly bad name in the world, is 
probably known to all our readers. It has fallen into complete 
contempt. It isa dishonor to belong to it. Persons of good 
repute do not willingly associate with the rulers of the city, 
unless they are known to be of the small number who hold their 
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offices for the purpose of frustrating iniquitous schemes. When 
it was found, last winter, that the Aldermen and Councilmen 
of the city must necessarily attend the ball of the Seventh Regi- 
ment at the Academy of Music, many respectable persons who 
had bought tickets sold them again, rather than jostle those 
magnates. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher recently said, in the 
pulpit, that perhaps the government of the city of New York 
did more moral harm to the people of New York than all the 
churches together did good. Nevertheless, since we are all dis- 
posed to exaggerate evils vaguely known, and since the cry of 
corruption is habitually raised by corrupt men for purposes 
of intimidation or revenge, we entered upon our task fully pre- 
pared to find the affairs of the city less corruptly administered 
than they are supposed to be. It is an old remark, that good 
people are not quite as good, nor bad people as bad, as popular 
rumor gives them out. 

It occurred to us, that perhaps the best way of beginning 
an investigation of the city government would be to go down 
to the City Hall and look at it. It proved not to be there. To 
keep the whole city from falling a prey to the monster, it has 
been gradually cut to pieces, and scattered over the island , 
but, like the reptiles whose severed fragments become each a 
perfect creature, with maw as spacious and appetite as keen as 
the original worm, so each portion of the divided system is 
now a self-operating and independent apparatus. In the City 
Hall, however, the legislature of the city still assembles. It 
consists of two honorable bodies,—the Board of Aldermen, 
seventeen in number, elected for two years, and the Board of 
Councilmen, twenty-four in number, elected for one year, — 
each member of both boards receiving a salary of two thousand 
dollars a year. Considering that they meet but twice a week, 
always in the afternoon, and that the session averages one 
hour’s duration, these gentlemen cannot be said to be ill paid. 
They are compensated for their valuable services at twice the 
rate at which the labors of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are rewarded. But then it costs 
those city legislators something to be elected. The legitimate 
expenses of an election to either of the boards amount to about 
three hundred dollars ; but many a candidate expends a thou- 
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sand dollars of his own money and several hundred dollars of 
other people’s. 

It is to the Chamber of the Board of Councilmen that we 
beg first to invite the courteous reader. This apartment being 
in the second story of the building, we pass many open doors 
on our way to it, through which we see idle men with their 
feet upon tables smoking cigars. There are few buildings in 
the world, probably, wherein the consumption of tobacco in all 
its forms goes on more vigorously during business hours than 
the City Hall of New York. Smoke comes in clouds from many 
rooms, and the vessel which Mr. Thackeray used to call the 
“ expectoratoon” is everywhere seen. If we enter the Coun- 
cilmen’s Chamber a few minutes before the time of beginning 
the session, we observe many members smoking; and as soon 
as there is a prospect of an adjournment, the same gentlemen 
begin to fondle their cigars, to hand them about, or even toss 
them to one another, so that when the adjournment does take 
place not a moment may be lost. Twice we have seen a 
member light his cigar before an adjournment was carried. 
The very clerks of this “ honorable body ” write out their notes 
of the proceedings smoking cigars of a flavor beyond that 
which the pursuit of literature allows. 

The Councilmen’s Chamber, a lofty and spacious room, pro- 
vided by the liberal forethought of honest and public-spirited 
men sixty years ago, is furnished with preposterous magnifi- 
cence ; not “regardless of expense,” however, as some have 
inconsiderately alleged. On the contrary, expense was evi- 
dently the first object sought by the persons who had the work 
in charge; and, accordingly, wherever a thousand-dollar thing 
could be put, there you behold it. The apartment is arranged 
on the plan of the Representatives’ Chamber in the Capitol at 
Washington. The President sits aloft, in a richly canopied 
recess; below him are four clerks in a row; the members sit 
in two semicircles, in chairs of the most massive mahogany, 
at desks of solid elegance. The windows are shaded by cur- 
tains heavy with expense, and the carpet is thick with it. In 
case the session, which begins at 2 P. M., should chance to 
prolong itself to the evening, there is a chandelier of the most 
elaborate and ramified description, such as would rejoice the 
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heart of any contractor to furnish. To remind members, who 
all have gold watches, of the passage of time, there is a clock 
of vast size, splendid with gilt and carving. Four staring, full- 
length portraits of Fillmore, Clay, Young, and Hamilton Fish 
disfigure the walls, and the father of his country looks coldly 
down upon the scene in marble. He never had such furniture 
either at Mount Vernon or at Philadelphia, nor did he ever see 
such at Independence Hall. The ceiling is frescoed, and a great 
gilt eagle spreads his wings over the President’s canopy. Be- 
sides this gorgeous apartment, the Councilmen have a large 
and handsomely furnished room for their clerks and books, 
and a private room, densely carpeted, for themselves, where 
there is a wardrobe for each member’s overcoat and umbrella. 
These wardrobes are very properly provided with lock and 
key. 

To assist this “ honorable body ” in the business of legislation, 
there is a “chief clerk,” whose salary is $ 3,000 a year; there 
is a “deputy clerk,” at 32,000 a year; there is a “ first assist- 
ant clerk,” at $1,500 a year; there is a “second assistant 
clerk,” at the same; there is a “ general clerk,” at $1,200 a 
year; there is an “ engrossing clerk,” at $1,250 a year ; there 
is a “ sergeant-at-arms,” at $1,200 a year; there is a “reader,” 
at the same; there is a “ door-keeper,” at $750 a year; there 
is a “ messenger,” at $1,200 a year; and there is an “ as- 
sistant messenger,” at $1,100 a year. In short, there is not a 
legislative body in the world more completely provided with all 
external aids and appliances for the work in hand than the Hon- 
orable the Board of Councilmen of the City of New York. To 
the salaries of these officers the Councilmen add, in the form of 
gifts for “ extra services,” six or seven thousand dollars more, 
and they bestow upon the reporters of seventeen newspapers, 
for not reporting their proceedings, two hundred dollars a year 
each. Perhaps the clerks also are paid for not doing their 
duty, —if any duty can be found for so many, — for we were 
present in the chamber, last June, when a communication from 
the Mayor was read, in which he complained that bills came to 
him for approval so badly written that he could scarcely read 
them, and declaring that hereafter he would pay no attention 
to acts not properly engrossed. 
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The twenty-four Councilmen who have provided themselves 
with such ample assistance at such costly accommodation 
are mostly very young men,— the majority appear to be 
under thirty. Does the reader remember the pleasant de- 
scription given by Mr. Hawthorne of the sprightly young 
bar-keeper who rainbows the glittering drink so dexter- 
ously from one tumbler to another? That sprightly young 
bar-keeper might stand as the type of the young men 
composing this board. There are respectable men in the body. 
There are six who have never knowingly cast an improper 
vote. There is one respectable physician, three lawyers, ten 
mechanics, and only four who acknowledge to be dealers in 
liquors. But there is a certain air about most of these young 
Councilmen which, in the eyes of a New-Yorker, stamps them 
as belonging to what has been styled of late years “ our ruling 
class,” — butcher-boys who have got into politics, bar-keepers 
who have taken a leading part in primary ward meetings, and 
young fellows who hang about engine-houses and _billiard- 
rooms. A stranger would naturally expect to find in such a 
board men who have shown ability and acquired distinction in 
private business. We say, again, that there are honest and 
estimable men in the body ; but we also assert, that there is not 
an individual in it who has attained any considerable rank in 
the vocation which he professes. If we were to print the list 
here, not a name would be generally recognized. Honest 
Christopher Pullman, for example, who leads the honest minor- 
ity of six that vainly oppose every scheme of plunder, is a young 
man of twenty-seven, just beginning business as a cabinet- 
maker. Honest William B. White, another of the six, is the 
manager of a printing-office. Honest Stephen Roberts is a 
sturdy smith, who has a shop near a wharf for repairing the 
iron-work of ships. Morris A. Tyng, another of the honest 
six, is a young lawyer getting into practice. We make no re- 
mark upon these facts, being only desirous to show the business 
standing of the men to whom the citizens of New York have 
confided the spending of sundry millions per annum. The 
majority of this board are about equal, in point of experience 
and ability, to the management of an oyster-stand in a market. 
Such expressions as “ them laws,” “ sot the table,” “ 71st rig- 
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ment,” and “ them arguments is played out,” may be heard on 
almost. any Monday or Thursday afternoon, between two and 
three o’clock, in this sumptuous chamber. 

But what most strikes and puzzles the stranger is the crowd 
of spectators outside the railing. It is the rogues’ gallery come 
to life, with here and there an honest-looking laboror wearing 
the garments of his calling. We attended six sessions of this 
“ honorable body,” and on every occasion there was the same 
kind of crowd looking on, who sat the session out. Frequently 
we observed looks and words of recognition pass between the 
members and this curious audience; and, once, we saw a 
member gayly toss a paper of tobacco to one of them, who 
caught it with pleasing dexterity. We are unable to explain 
the regular presence of this great number of the unornamental 
portion of our fellow-beings, since we could never see any indi- 
cations that any of the crowd had an interest in the proceedings. 
As the debates are never reported by any one of the seventeen 
reporters who are paid two hundred dollars a year for not doing 
it, and as the educated portion of the community never attend 
the sessions, this board sits, practically, with closed doors. 
Their schemes are both conceived and executed in secrecy, 
though the door is open to all who wish to enter. This is the 
more surprising, because almost every session of the board fur- 
nishes the material for a report, which an able and public- 
spirited journalist would gladly buy at the highest price paid 
for such work in any city. 

Debates is a ludicrous word to apply to the proceedings of 
the Councilmen. Most of the business done by them is pushed 
through without the slightest discussion, and is of such a nature 
that members cannot be prepared to discuss it. The most 
reckless haste marks every part of the performance. A member 
proposes that certain lots be provided with curbstones ; another, 
that a free drinking hydrant be placed on a certain corner five 
miles up town; and another, that certain blocks of a distant 
street be paved with Belgian pavement. Respecting the utility 
of these works, members generally know nothing and can say 
nothing ; nor are they proper objects of legislation. The reso- 
lutions are adopted, usually, without a word of explanation, and 
at a speed that must be seen to be appreciated. The first and 
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last impression made upon a disinterested spectator is, that this 
most expensive body, even if every member were an honest 
man, would be absolutely useless. A competent street inspec- 
tor, properly aided by the police, could do all the real work that 
is left to them to do; for such has been the flagrant abuse of 
their power, that, by degrees, they have been deprived by the 
State Legislature of a great part of the authority they once 
possessed ; but the power to do mischief remains. This 
“honorable body” can still waste, give away, and steal the 
money of their constituents. 

The only way in which we can convey to the reader’s mind 
a lively idea of the character of the city legislature is to relate, 
as simply as possible, a few of their acts of last summer, which 
we witnessed ourselves and recorded on the day of their per- 
petration. There is no “ mystery of iniquity ” in the business ; 
to understand the game which the majority of this body are 
playing, it is only necessary to sit out two or three of their 
ordinary sessions. We own it is a trial to the patience. There 
will be moments when a person of vivacious turn of mind will 
feel an almost irresistible impulse to throw something at the 
head of those insolent young bar-keepers, who have contrived 
to get their hands into the public pocket, and are scattering 
wide the hard-earned money of good citizens and faithful 
fathers of families. 

At almost every session we witnessed scenes like the fol- 
lowing. A member proposed to léase a certain building for a 
city court at two thousand dollars a year for ten years. Honest 
Christopher Pullman, a faithful and laborious public servant, 
objected on one or two grounds;— first, rents being unnatu- 
rally high, owing to several well-known and temporary causes, 
it would be unjust to the city to fix the rent at present rates for 
so long a period; secondly, he had been himself to see the 
building, had taken pains to inform himself as to its value, 
and was prepared to prove that twelve hundred dollars a year 
was a proper rent for it, even at the inflated rates. He made 
this statement with excellent brevity, moderation, and good 
temper, and concluded by moving that the term be two instead 
of ten years. A robust young man with a bull-neck and of 
ungrammatical habits said, in a tone expressive of impatient 
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disdain, that the landlord of the building had “ refused ” fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year for it. ‘ Question!” “ Ques- 
tion!” shouted half a dozen angry voices. The question was 
instantly put, when a perfect war of noes voted down Mr. 
Pullman’s amendment. Another hearty chorus of ayes con- 
summated the iniquity. In all such affairs, the visitor notices 
a kind of ungovernable propensity to vote for spending money, 
and a prompt disgust at any obstacle raised or objection made. 
The bull-necked Councilman of uncertain grammar evidently 
felt that Mr. Pullman’s modest interference on behalf of the 
tax-payer was a most gross impertinence. He felt himself an 
injured being, and his companions shared his indignation. 

We proceed to another and better specimen. A resolution was 
introduced, appropriating four thousand dollars for the purpose 
of presenting stands of colors to five regiments of city militia, 
which were named, each stand to cost eight hundred dollars. 
Mr. Pullman, as usual, objected, and we beg the reader to mark 
his objections. He said that he was a member of the committee 
which had reported the resolution, but he had never heard of 
it till that moment ; the scheme had been “ sprung ” upon him. 
The chairman of the committee replied to this, that, since the 
other regiments had had colors given them by the city, he did 
not suppose that any one could object to these remaining five 
receiving the same compliment, and therefore he had not 
thought it worth while to summon the gentleman. “ Besides,” 
said he, “ it is a small matter anyhow” ; — by which he evidently 
meant to intimate that the objector was a very small person. 
To this last remark, a member replied, that he did not consider 
four thousand dollars so very small a matter. ‘“ Anyhow,” he 
added, “ we oughter save the city every dollar we kin.” Mr. 
Pullman resumed. He stated that the Legislature of the 
State, several months before, had voted a stand of colors to each 
infantry regiment in the State; that the distribution of these 
colors had already begun; that the five regiments would soon re- 
ceive them; and that, consequently, there was no need of their 
having the colors which it was now proposed to give them. A 
member roughly replied, that the colors voted by the State 
Legislature were mere painted banners, “ of no account.” Mr. 
Pullman denied this. “I am,” said he, “ captain in one of 
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our city regiments ; two weeks ago we received our colors. 
I have seen, felt, examined, and marched under them; and I 
can testify that they are of great beauty and excellent quality, 
made by Tiffany and Company, a firm of the first standing in 
the city.” He proceeded to describe the colors as being made 
of the best silk, and decorated in the most elegant manner. 
He further objected to the price proposed to be given for the 
colors. He declared that, from his connection with the mili- 
tia, he had become acquainted with the value of such articles, 
and he could procure colors of the best kind ever used in the 
service for three hundred and seventy-five dollars. The price 
named in the resolution was, therefore, most excessive. Upon 
this, another member rose and said, in a peculiarly offensive 
manner, that it would be two years before Tiffany and Company 
had made all the colors, and some of the regiments would 
have to wait all that time. “The other regiments,” said 
he, “have had colors presented by the city, and I don’t see 
why we should show partiality.” Whereupon Mr. Pullman 
informed the board that the city regiments would all be 
supplied in a few weeks; and, even if they did have to wait 
awhile, it was of no consequence, for they all had very good 
colors already. Honest Stephen Roberts then rose, and said 
that this was a subject with which he was not acquainted, but 
that if no one could refute what Mr. Pullman had said, he 
should be obliged to vote against the resolution. 

Then there wasa pause. The cry of “ Question!” was heard. 
The ayes and noes were called. The resolution was carried by 
eighteen to five. The learned suppose that one half of this stolen 
four thousand dollars was expended upon the colors, and the 
other half divided among about forty persons. It is conjectured 
that each member of the Councilmen’s Ring, which consists of 
thirteen, received about forty dollars for his vote on this occa- 
sion. This sum added to his pay, which is twenty dollars per 
session, made a tolerable afternoon’s work. 

Any one witnessing this scene would certainly have supposed 
that now the militia regiments of the city of New York were pro- 
vided with colors. What was our surprise to hear, a few days 
after, a member gravely propose to appropriate eight hundred 
dollars for the purpose of presenting the Ninth Regiment of New 
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York Infantry with a stand of colors. Mr. Pullman repeated 
his objections, and recounted anew the generosity of the State 
Legislature. The eighteen, without a word of reply, voted for 
the grant as before. It so chanced that, on our way up Broad- 
way, an hour after, we met that very regiment marching down 
with its colors flying; and we observed that those colors were 
nearly new. Indeed, there is such a propensity in the public to 
present colors to popular regiments, that some of them have as 
many as five stands, of various degrees of splendor. There is 
nothing about which Councilmen need feel so little anxiety as a 
deficiency in the supply of regimental colors. When, at last, 
these extravagant banners voted by the Corporation are pre- 
sented to the regiments, a new scene of plunder is exhibited. 
The officers of the favored regiment are invited to a room in 
the basement of the City Hall, where city officials assist them 
to consume three hundred dollars’ worth of champagne, sand- 
wiches, and cold chicken, — paid for out of the city treasury, — 
while the privates of the regiment await the return of their 
officers in the unshaded portion of the adjacent park. 

It is a favorite trick with these Councilmen, as of all poli- 
ticians, to devise measures the passage of which will gratify 
large bodies of voter's. This is one of the advantages proposed 
to be gained by the presentation of colors to regiments, and the 
same system is pursued with regard to churches and societies. 
At every one of the six sessions of the Councilmen which we 
attended, resolutions were introduced to give away the peoples’ 
money to wealthy organizations. A church, for example, is 
assessed a thousand dollars for the construction of a sewer, 
which enhances the value of the church property by at least 
the amount of the assessment. Straightway a member from 
that neighborhood proposes to console the stricken church with 
a “donation” of a thousand dollars to enable it to pay the 
assessment; and as this is a proposition to vote money, it is 
carried as a matter of course. We select from our notes only 
one of these donating scenes. A member proposed to give two 
thousand dollars to a certain industrial school, — the favorite 
charity of the present time, to which all the benevolent most 
willingly subscribe. Vigilant Christopher Pullman reminded 
the board that it was now unlawful for the Corporation to vote 
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money for any object not specified in the tax levy, as finally 
sanctioned by the Legislature. He read the section of the act 
which forbade it. He further showed, from a statement by the 
Comptroller, that there was no money left at their disposal for 
any miscellaneous objects, since the appropriation for “* City con- 
tingencies ” was exhausted. The only reply to his remarks was 
the instant passage of the resolution by eighteen to five. By 
what artifice the law is likely to be evaded in such cases, we 
may show further on. In all probability, the industrial school, 
in the course of the year, will receive a fraction of this money, 
perhaps even so large a fraction as one half. It may be 
that, ere now, some obliging person about the City Hall has 
offered to buy the claim for a thousand dollars, and take the 
risk of the hocus-pocus necessary for getting it, — which to him 
is no risk at all. 

It was proposed, on another occasion, to raise the fees of the 
inspectors of weights and measures, who received fifty cents for 
inspecting a pair of platform scales, and smaller sums for scales 
and measures of less importance. Here was a subject upon 
which honest Stephen Roberts, whose shop is in a street where 
scales and measures abound, was entirely at home. He showed, 
in his sturdy and strenuous manner, that, at the rates then es- 
tablished, an active man could make two hundred dollars a 
day. ‘ Why,” said he, “a man can inspect, and does inspect, 
fifty platform scales in an hour.” The cry of “ Question!” 
arose. The question was put, and the usual loud chorus of 
ayes followed. 

As it requires a three-fourths vote to grant money, — i. e. 
eighteen members, — it is sometimes impossible for the Ring 
to get that number together. There is a mode of preventing the 
absence or the opposition of members from defeating favorite 
schemes. It is by way of “ reconsideration.” The time was, 
when a measure distinctly voted down by a lawful majority was 
dead ; but by this expedient the voting down of a measure is 
only equivalent to its postponement to a more favorable occa- 
sion. The moment the chairman pronounces a resolution lost, 
the member who has it in charge moves a reconsideration ; and, 
as a reconsideration requires only the vote of a majority, this is 
invariably carried. By a rule of the Board, a reconsideration 
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carries 4 measure over to a future meeting,—to any future 
meeting which may afford a prospect of its passage. The 
member who is engineering it watches his chance, labors with 
faltering members out of doors, and, as often as he thinks he ean 
carry it, calls it up again, until at last the requisite eighteen 
are obtained. It has frequently happened that a member has 
kept a measure in a state of reconsideration for months at a 
time, waiting for the happy moment to arrive. There was a 
robust young Councilman who had a benevolent project in 
charge, of paying nine hundred dollars for a hackney-coach 
and two horses which a drunken driver drove over the dock 
into the river one cold night last winter. There was some dis- 
agreement in the Ring on this measure, and the robust youth 
was compelled to move for many reconsiderations. So, also, it 
was long before the wires could be all arranged to admit of the 
appointment of a “ messenger” to the City Librarian, who has 
perhaps less to do than any man in New York who is paid 
eighteen hundred dollars a year; but perseverance meets its 
reward. We hear that this messenger is now smoking in the 
City Hall at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars. 

There is a manceuvre also for preventing the attendance of 
obnoxious, obstructive members, like the honest six, which is 
ingenious and effective. A “ special meeting” is called. The 
law declares that notice of a special meeting must be left at 
the residence or the place of business of every member. Mr. 
Roberts’s residence and Mr. Roberts’s place of business are eight 
miles apart, and he leaves his home for the day before nine in 
the morning. If Mr. Roberts’s presence at a special meeting at 
2 P. M. is desired, the notice is left at his shop in the morning. 
If it is not desired, the notice is sent to his house in Harlem, 
after he has left it. Mr. Pullman, cabinet-maker, leaves his 
shop at noon, goes home to dinner, and returns soon after one. 
If his presence at the special meeting at 2 P. M. is desired, the 
notice is left at his house the evening before, or at his shop in 
the morning. If his presence is not desired, the notice is left 
at his shop a few minutes after twelve, or at his house a few 
minutes past one. In either case, he receives the notice too 
late to reach the City Hall in time. We were present in the 
Councilmen’s Chamber when Mr. Pullman stated this incon- 
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venience, assuming that it was accidental, and offered an amend- 
ment to the rule, requiring notice to be left five hours before 
the time named for the meeting. Mr. Roberts also gave his ex- 
perience in the matter of notices, and both gentlemen spoke 
with perfect moderation and good temper. We wish we could 
convey to our readers an idea of the brutal insolence with 
which Mr. Pullman, on this occasion, was snubbed and defrauded 
by a young bar-keeper who chanced to be in the chair. But 
this would be impossible without relating the scene at very great 
length. The amendment proposed was voted down with that 
peculiar roar of noes which is always heard in that chamber 
when some honest man attempts to put an obstacle in the way 
of the free plunder of his fellow-citizens. 

These half-fledged legislators are acquainted with the device 
known by the name of the “ previous question.”” We witnessed 
a striking proof of this. One of the most audacious and inso- 
lent of the Ring introduced a resolution, vaguely worded, the 
object of which was to annul an old paving contract that 
would not pay at the present cost of labor and materials, and 
to authorize a new contract at higher rates. Before the clerk 
had finished reading the resolution, honest Stephen Roberts 
sprang to his feet, and, unrolling a remonstrance with several 
yards of signatures appended to it, stood, with his eye upon the 
chairman, ready to present it the moment the reading was con- 
cluded. This remonstrance, be it observed, was signed by a 
majority of the property-owners interested,—the men who 
would be assessed to pay for one half of the proposed pavement. 
Fancy the impetuous Roberts with the document held aloft, the 
yards of signatures streaming down to his feet and flowing far 
under his desk, awaiting the time when it would be in order for 
him to cry out, “ Mr. President.” The reading ceased. . Two 
voices were heard, shouting, “ Mr. President.”’ It was not to 
Mr. Roberts that an impartial chairman could assign the floor. 
The member who introduced the resolution was the one who 
“caught the speaker’s eye,” and that member, forewarned of 
Mr. Roberts’s intention, moved the previous question. It was 
in vain that Mr. Roberts shouted, “ Mr. President.” It was in 
vain that he fluttered and rattled his streaming ribbon of blotted 
paper. The President could not hear a word of any kind until 
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a vote had been taken upon the question whether the main 
question should be now put. That question was carried in the 
affirmative by a chorus of ayes, so exactly timed that it was like 
the voice of one man. Then the main question was put, and it 
was carried by another emphatic and simultaneous shout. 

We have spoken of the headlong precipitation with which all 
business is done in this board. Measures involving an expen- 
diture of millions, and designed to bind the city for a great 
number of years, are hurried through both boards in less time 
than paterfamilias expends in buying his Sunday dinner in the 
market; and, frequently, such measures are so mysteriously 
worded that no one outside of the Ring can understand their 
real object. We happened to be present when a resolution was 
brought directly from the Board of Aldermen (who had passed 
it without debate), directing the Street Commissioner to make a 
contract with the lowest bidder for lighting the whole island for 
twenty years with gas, — the price to be fixed now, when coal 
and labor are twice their usual price. No such simple words, 
however, as twenty years were to be found in the resolution ; 
which merely said, that the contract should be for “ the same 
number of years as the contract last made and executed with 
the Manhattan Gas Company.” A member, bewildered by the 
furiously rapid reading of this long and vague resolution, 
timidly inquired how many years that was. No one seemed to 
know. After a pause, some one said that he believed it was 
ten years. Whereupon, Councilman White, a faithful and intel- 
ligent member of the honest minority, proposed that the term 
of the contract be two years, which Mr. Pullman supported. 
The amendment was instantly voted down, and the original res- 
olution was carried by the usual eighteen votes. The Mayor 
promptly vetoed the scheme. The Tribune thundered against 
it; but the veto message had no sooner been read, than it was 
passed over the veto by the Aldermen; then taken to the 
Councilmen’s Chamber, where the requisite eighteen votes were 
immediately cast for it. This resolution, as we were afterwards 
informed, was merely one of a long series of measures designed 
tu tap the lamp-posts of the city, like so many sugar-maples, 
and make them run gold into the troughs of a few notorious 
politicians. 
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We are lingering too long in the Councilmen’s Chamber, 
and must abruptly leave it. Nor can we remain more than a 
moment with the Aldermen. It is not necessary, for there is 
not a pin to choose between the two bodies. We observe in 
their chamber the same lavishness of furniture and decoration ; 
pictures as numerous and as bad as those which hang in the 
chamber opposite ; the same wild profusion of clerks, assistant- 
clerks, readers, engrossers, messengers, and assistant-messengers ; 
the same crowd of unwashed and ugly spectators outside the 
railing. Except that the Aldermen are a little older and somo- 
what better dressed than the Councilmen, we could discern no 
difference between them. Whatever dubious scheme is hurried 
through one body is rushed through the other. Sometimes 
the Councilmen point the game, and the Aldermen bring it 
down ; and sometimes it is the Aldermen that start up the 
covey, and the Councilmen that fire. As with the Council- 
men, so with the Aldermen, there is a sure three-fourths vote 
for every scheme which has the sanction of the interior circle 
who control the entire politics of the city. And, as among the 
Councilmen, so among the Aldermen there are a few honest 
and public-spirited men who vainly protest against iniquity, or 
silently cast their votes against it. If one such body is one 
too many, how shall we express the enormous superfluity of 
two? It is impossible. 

But there is a third legislative board sitting in the City Hall. 
The island upon which New York is built is a county, and that 
county has its board of twelve Supervisors, who have the spend- 
ing of seventeen millions of dollars per annum. The city and 
the county cover the same territory. Each creature in the 
island of Manhattan lives both in the county and in the city of 
New York. The existence, therefore, of a separate legislature 
for each is a complete absurdity ; and, if both were honest, there 
would be constant danger of clashing between them. They do 
not often clash, because both have in view the same olyject, and 
pursue that object under the direction of a central gang, — the 
masters of both. It is the Board of Supervisors who, being 
authorized, eight years ago, to build a court-house at an expense 
not to exceed two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, have ex- 
pended upon it two millions and a half; and there it stands 
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to-day just half done. It is computed, by architects profession- 
ally employed, that for every dollar spent upon this unfinished 
edifice another dollar has gone elsewhere. 

Our principal object in this article is not to present the reader 
with a startling catalogue of iniquities, but to endeavor to 
contribute our little towards discovering a mode of expelling 
the thieves, keeping them expelled, and getting a few honest 
men in the place of that great multitude of plunderers. Be- 
fore entering upon that part of our subject, however, we must 
show to readers remote from the scene, that the corruption 
exists, that it taints nearly every branch of the public ser- 
vice, that it is an evil of gigantic and menacing proportions, 
and that the numerous expedients devised for holding it in 
cheek have failed. Hitherto we have related what we have 
ourselves seen and heard: we now proceed to glean a few of 
the more striking facts from our notes of what others have told 
us and from printed testimony. 

The volume the title of which may be found at the head of 
this article, “* The Manual of the Common Council,” is itself a 
curious specimen of the artifices resorted to by these official 
plunderers of the public purse. In the year 1841, a zealous 
assistant clerk to the Common Council conceived the idea of 
publishing a little volume, which should be a kind of city alma- 
nac; containing, besides what an almanac usually presents, 
a list of all the persons connected with the city government, 
their places of business and residence, and a map of the city. 
A neat, small volume of 180 pages was the result of his labors. 
Even this was unnecessary, because the most useful part of the 
information which it gave respecting the members of the gov- 
ernment had already appeared in the City Directory, and an 
almanac could be had of pill-venders for nothing. No good 
reason could be given why even so inexpensive a work as that 
should be paid for out of the public treasury. But see to what 
proportions this trifling imposition has since grown. The next 
year, our zealous assistant clerk added to his catalogue of city 
officials a list of all previous members of the Corporation, from 
the earliest period of the city’s existence, and a picture of New 
York as it was two hundred years ago. This year the volume 
swelled from 180 to 253 pages, The picture was interesting, aud 
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caused the work to be much spoken of and sought after, which 
was only another proof how unnecessary it was that it should be 
published at the expense of the city. The next issue, besides 
the list of names and residences, contained extensive extracts 
from ancient city records, which increased the number of pages 
to 312. Every year the Manual increased in bulk, in the 
quantity of superfluous matter, in the number and costliness 
of the pictures, until it has now become a manual of folly, 
extravagance, and dishonesty. Let us glance at the Manual 
for 1865; for, to add to the exquisiteness of the art employed 
in its preparation, the book is not published until the year is 
nearly expired, and a new set of officers are about to be cho- 
sen, so that the volume for 1866 had not appeared when these 
lines were written. The Manual for 1865 is a most superb 
and lavishly illustrated duodecimo volume of 879 pages. It 
contains one hundred and forty-one pictures, of all degrees of 
expensiveness, — steel-plate, woodcut, plain lithograph, and 
colored lithograph. The large colored map of the city, at the 
beginning, cost as much money as a map of that kind could 
any way be made to cost. Next comes a steel portrait of the 
person who, for twenty-five years, has hired people to com- 
pile the annual volume, and whose name has always appeared 
on the title-page as its editor, and who is supposed to be lib- 
erally remunerated for his editorial labors. Next appears a 
very elegant colored title-page, containing six finely executed 
pictures. 

Before proceeding with the list, we remind the reader that 
the ingenuity of the compilers of this work has been severely 
taxed for many years to devise and discover subjects for illus- 
tration. Subjects that could be called legitimate, or that ap- 
proached the legitimate, having been long ago exhausted, the 
editor this year appears to have been in the direst straits to 
supply his lithographers and engravers with the regular quan- 
tity of work. 

Accordingly, the next illustration is a plan of the Aldermen’s 
Chamber, designed to show where each member sat in 1865; 
and the next is a four-paged, folding lithograph, containing — 
O precious gift to posterity! —a fac-simile of each Alderman’s 
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signature. In the next two plates posterity is blessed with the 
signatures of the Councilmen for 1865, and the means of ascer- 
taining the precise arm-chair occupied by each. The following 
are the subjects of a few of the costly colored lithographs : — 
the “fur store” established in 1820 by the father of the Mayor 
of the city in 1865; the “old frame house” in which the editor 
of the Manual “ passed his youth”; “Mr. Stewart’s house in 
Fifty-fourth Street”; “a grocery and tea store” of the year 
1826; the house in North Moore Street in which Speaker 
Colfax was born; “ twin frame-houses in Lexington Avenue” ; 
Tammany Hall in 1830; a billiard saloon in the Fifth Avenue ; 
Harlem Lane, with fast horses travelling thereon ; the “ Audu- 
bon Estate”? on the Hudson; the upper end of the Central 
Park drive. Besides these, there are pictures, not colored, of a 
prodigious number of public and private buildings, and por- 
traits of undistinguished persons. The number of pages occu- 
pied by extracts from old records, newspapers, and memories 
is 423! 

Such is the book which the tax-payers of the city are called 
upon every year to pay for, in order to swell the income of 
sundry printers, lithographers, politicians, and the compiler. 
But this is not all. The number of copies annually ordered to 
be printed is ten thousand! The number paid for is ten thou- 
sand. The number actually printed, we are positively assured 
by men who are in a position to know, is about three thousand. 
Of this number, about fifteen hundred are distributed gratis 
about the City Hall, and the rest are sold by, and for the ben- 
efit of, the compiler. A considerable number find their way 
into the second-hand bookstores which make Nassau Street so 
fascinating to poor students and rich collectors. We bought 
our copy there, and its price was three dollars. The booksel- 
ler informed us that he laid in his supply of the Manual for 
1865 at two dollars per copy, which is three dollars and thirty- 
six cents less than a copy costs the city. Nor have we yet 
got to the bottom of this enormous “ job.” We have said 
that the city pays for ten thousand copies of the preposterous 
volume. It pays for nearly twice that number. The items of 
the Manual account rendered for 1865 were these : — 
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Bill of engrav ing ° ge <a . ° - $4,353.10 
Bill of engraving and printing - am, shit | Satie st 733.00 
Bill of drawing and printing : : . : - 5,150.00 
Bill of lithographing and printing. . ° , 3,185.00 
Bill of printing 10,000 copies ° ° . a . 27,951.20 
Bill of corrections and alterations . . . . 300.00 
Bill of paper for title-pages . : . ° , ; 600.00 
Bill of thirty reams tissue paper ° ° —— 150.00 
Bill of papering 10,000 copies . .« «© «| . 100.00 
Bill of ten reams wrapping paper. : : ; 150.00 
Bill of binding 5,000 copies in cloth . ; ° . 5,000.00 
Bill of binding 4,000 copies in muslin . - 4,000.00 
Bill of binding 1,000 copies in morocco. -  « 2,000.00 

Total . . ° . . . $ 53,672.30 
D. T. Valentine, for compiling P " ° j ‘ 3,500.00 

aera 


This shameful account being brought to the notice of the 
present Mayor of the city, Mr. John T. Hoffman, he did himself 
the honor to veto the resolution authorizing a similar expendi- 
ture for 1866. He told the men who passed that resolution, 
that he had made inquiries of such publishing houses as the 
Appletons and the Harpers, and had ascertained that ten thou- 
sand copies of the work could be manufactured for $30,000, 
instead of $535,672; although a new publisher would not have 
the benefit of the large amount of stereotyped matter which 
appears in the Manual from year to year, with little alteration. 
The truth is, that the book actually costs the compiler about 
$15,000 per annum; and the difference between that sum 
and the amount charged is taken from the pockets of the 
New York tax-payers by a process which we leave our read- 
ers to characterize with the proper term. 

The most usual manner of stealing is to receive money for 
awarding or procuring contracts, appointments, donations, or 
increase of salaries, which money, of course, the favored per- 
son gets back, if he can, from the public treasury ; and he 
usually can. The President of the Board of Health, last 
spring, when New York was threatened with the cholera, had 
occasion to remonstrate with a person who held the contract 
for removing dead animals from the streets, and threatened 
him with the breaking of the contract if its conditions were 
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not better complied with. “That would be rather hard, 
Mr. Schultz,” replied the man, “for that contract cost me 
$60,000.” And well it might; for the city pays $25,000 a 
year for getting rid of a commodity every pound of which 
ought to yield the city arevenue. A dead horse, worth twenty 
dollars, the city pays for having carted off to where it can be 
conveniently converted into twenty dollars. Another con- 
tractor receives $21,000 a year for removing night-soil, which 
could be sold for enough to pay the cost of its removal. By 
rarious extra charges, the holders of this contract have con- 
tinued to swell their gains incredibly. Mr. Jackson Schultz, 
the energetic and capable President of the Board of Health, 
has recently published his conviction, that the * total swindle 
under this contract is $111,000,” and we have had the ad- 
vantage of hearing him demonstrate the fact. The story, 
however, is too long for our very limited space. 

Does any one need evidence that the men who award such 
contracts, in the teeth of opposition and elucidation, receive « 
large share of the plunder? The fact is as certain as though 
ten witnesses swore to having seen the money to them in hand 
paid. Three years ago a contract was awarded for sweeping 
the streets for ten years, at $495,000 a year. Since the ac- 
cession to power of the new Board of Health, responsible men 
have handed in a written offer to buy the remainder of the con- 
tract for a quarter of a million dollars, i.e. to clean the city 
for seven years at $495,000 a year, and give the city a quarter 
of a million dollars for the privilege. There are those about 
the city oflices who know, or think they know, how the plunder 
of this contract is divided. We believe we are not violating 
any confidence, expressed or implied, when we say, that it is 
the conviction of the Board of Health that $100,000 per an- 
num of the proceeds of this contract are divided among certain 
“politicians ; that a certain lawyer, who engineered the project, 
find stands ready to defend it, receives a salary of $ 25,000 
per annum as “ counsel to the contract”; and that the men 
in whose name the contract is held are ** dummies,” who get 
$6,000 a year for the use of their names and for their labor 
in superintending the work. The contract is further bur- 
dened with the support of several hundred cripples, old men, 
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and idle men, all of whom are voters, who are put in the street- 
cleaning force by Aldermen and Councilmen who want their 
votes and the votes of their relatives, thus kindly relieved of 
maintaining aged grandfathers, lame uncles, and lazy good-for- 
nothings. These statements, we are aware, cannot be proved. 
Such compacts are not trusted to paper; and a witness driven 
to bay can always balk his assailant by refusing to criminate 
himself. The reader, therefore, may decline to believe these 
details. One thing remains, and is certain, that the working- 
men of New York are annually plundered of two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum by this single contract. 

How the work so munificently paid for is done is sufficiently 
well known. Into that foul subject we cannot enter, except 
to notice the blind devotion of the great mass of poor men who 
annually vote to keep in power the people who steal their earn- 
ings and poison their children. New York boasts a Democratic 
majority of more than thirty thousand votes, and the govern- 
ment of the city is always in the hands of the party so named. 
Is it, then, the rich men’s streets that are unswept, and the poor 
men’s crowded avenues and lanes that are clean? Are the 
small parks and squares where thousands of poor children play 
better kept than those to which scores of rich men’s children 
are carried? Is the Bowery cleaner than Broadway, and 
Tomkins Square more inviting than Union? In the spring, 
when the March thaw has unlocked the accumulated dirt of the 
winter, and the whole city is deep in mire, which are the streets 
that a Democratic contractor first throws himself upon? Does 
he first remove the festering mounds of pollution that block the 
poor man’s path to his home, and make that home loathsome 
to him, and then betake himself to the coating of mud that soils 
the rich man’s boots? Or does he leave reeking with abomina- 
tion the crammed thoroughfares where Democratic voters live, 
half a hundred in a house, until every shovelful of dirt has 
been removed from the places where rich men reside, seven 
voters to a block? But why ask idle questions? It is the law 
of this world that the strong shall rule it. In a commercial 
city, the strong men are rich. Label your government what 
you will, it is the strong men in a community who have their 
way ; and therefore, under all governments, the streets where 
rich men live are clean. 
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The plunder of the persons who are so unfortunate as to serve 
the public, and of those who aspire to serve the public, is syste- 
matic, and nearly universal.’ Our inquiries into this branch of 
the subject lead us to conclude that there are very few salaries 
paid from the city or county treasury which do not yield an an- 
nual percentage to some one of the “ head-centres ” of corrup- 
tion. The manner in which this kind of spoliation is sometimes 
effected may be gathered from a narrative which we received 
from the lips of one of the few learned and estimable men 
whom the system of electing judges by the people has left upon 
the bench in the city of New York. Four years ago, when the 
inflation of the currency had so enhanced the price of all com- 
modities that there was, of necessity, a general increase of sal- 
aries, public and private, there was talk of raising the salaries 
of the fourteen judges, who were most absurdly underpaid 
even when a dollar in paper and a dollar in gold were the same 
thing. Some of the judges were severely pinched in attempting 
to make six thousand half-dollars do the work which six thou- 
sand whole ones had accomplished with difficulty; and none, 
perhaps, more severely than the excellent and hospitable judge 
whose experience we are about to relate. A person known by 
him to be in the confidence of leading men about the City Hall 
called upon him one day, and informed him that it was in con- 
templation to raise the salaries of all the judges $2,000 per 
annum. The judge observed, that he was much relieved to 
hear it, for he had gone so deeply into the Sanitary Commission 
and other projects for promoting the war, and had made so 
many expensive journeys to Washington in furtherance of such 
projects, that he did not see how he could get through the year 
if the inflation continued. Well, Judge,” said the person, 
“if the judges are disposed to be reasonable, the thing can be 
done.” “ What do you mean by reasonable?” asked the judge. 
The reply was brief and to the point: ‘ Twenty-five per cent 
of the increase for one year.” The judge said no. If his sal- 
ary could not be raised without that, he must rub on, as best 
he could, on his present income. The person was evidently 
much surprised, and said: “I am sorry you have such old- 
fashioned notions. Why, Judge, everybody does it here.” 
Nothing more was heard of increasing the judges’ salaries for 
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a whole year, during which the inflation itself had become in- 
flated, and every door-keeper and copyist had had his stipend 
increased. At length, the spoilers deemed it best, for purposes 
of their own, to consent that the salaries of the judges should 
be increased $1,000; and, a year after that, the other 3 1,000 
was permitted to be added. 

It was recently proved, in the presence of the Governor of the 
State, that the appointment to the office of Corporation Attor- 
ney was sold to one incumbent for the round sum of $10,000. 
This is bad enough, but worse remains to be told. Sworn tes- 
timony (from thirty-six witnesses), taken by a committee of 
investigation, establishes the appalling fact, that appointments 
to places in the public schools are systematically sold in some 
of the wards,— the wards where the public schools are almost 
the sole civilizing power, and where it is of unspeakable impor- 
tance that the schools should be in the hands of the best men 
and women. One young lady, who had just buried her father 
and had a helpless mother to support, applied for a situation as 
teacher, and was told, as usual, that she must pay for it. She 
replied that she could not raise the sum demanded, the funeral 
expenses having exhausted the family store. She was then in- 
formed that she could pay “ the tax” in instalments. Another 
poor girl came on the witness-stand on crutches, and testified 
that she had paid 875 for a situation of $300 a year. 
Another lady went to a member of the Ring, and told 
him, with tears, that she saw no way of procuring the sum re- 
quired, nor even of saving it from the slender salary of the 
place. The man was moved by her anguish, took compassion 
upon her, and said he would remit Ais share of “ the tax.” It 
was shown, too, that the agent of all this foul iniquity was no 
other than the principal of one of the schools. It was he who 
received and paid over the money wrung from the terror and 
necessities of underpaid and overworked teachers. We learn 
from the report of the committee that the Ring in this ward 
was originally formed for the express purpose of giving the 
situations in a new and handsome school “to the highest 
bidder’; and, as the opening of the new school involved the 
discharge of a small number of teachers employed in the old 
schools, the Ring had both the fear and the ambition of the 
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teachers to work upon. ‘“ There was a perfect reign of terror 
in the ward,” says the report of the investigating committee. 
“The agent performed his duty with alacrity and with a heart- 
lessness worthy of the employers. It appears that he not only 
summoned the teachers to come to him, but that he called on 
their parents and friends as to the amount they should pay for 
their appointments, —the sums varying from $50 to $600, 
according to the position sought.” 

And who were the Ring that perpetrated this infamy? They 
were a majority of the Trustees elected by the people, and the 
School Commissioner elected by the people, —six poor creatures, 
selected from the grog-shop and the wharf, and intrusted with 
the most sacred interest of a republic, the education of its 
children. It was known before that in some of the wards the 
school trustees were drunkards ; it was known before that little 
children were piled up, like flower-pots in a greenhouse, in 
small, ill-ventilated rooms; but no one supposed, before this 
investigation in 1864, that men could be elected to office who 
were capable of such revolting meanness as this. 

When appointments are sold, appointments are likely to be 
numerous. Some of our readers, doubtless, have smiled at the 
ridiculous catalogue of offices created to relieve the pecuniary 
straits of Louis XIV., and given by Voltaire in his history of 
the reign of that expensive monarch. In Paris, in the year 
1710, men holding the rank of counsellors of the king held such 
posts as hog-inspectors, inspectors of calves, of wigs, and of 
slaughter-houses, inventory-drawers, measurers of fire-wood, 
deputy measurers of fire-wood, pilers of fire-wood, unloaders of 
fire-wood, comptrollers of timber, markers of timber, charcoal- 
measurers, grain-sifters, comptrollers of poultry, barrel-gaugers, 
barrel-rollers, butter-testers, beer-testers, brandy-testers, linen- 
measurers, unloaders of hay, and removers of boarding. Not 
that counsellors to the king performed any of these labors. 
That was done by underlings; the counsellors to the king 
merely pocketing the greater part of the fees. But how mild 
and trivial was their abuse of kingly power, compared with the 
hordes of superfluous officers that swarm in the public buildings 
of the city of New York! In the office of the City Comptroller 
there are one hundred and thirty-one clerks. The Street Com- 
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missioner employs sixty. In the precious Manual described 
above, the reader, amazed at the interminable lists of persons 
employed by the city, is every now and then puzzled by such 
items as these: twelve “ manure-inspectors,” at $3 a day each ; 
twenty-two “ health-wardens,” twenty-two “assistant health- 
wardens,” twenty-two street-inspectors,” all at $3 a day each ; 
seven “ assistant inspectors of meat,” at $900 per annum each ; 
seven “ inspectors of encumbrances,” at $1,250 each ; twenty- 
two “ distributors of corporation ordinances,” at $2 each per 
day. We have not space to continue the catalogue. Who has 
ever seen any of these wardens and inspectors? A gentleman 
connected with the Citizens’ Association, last year, had the pub- 
lic spirit to sally forth, Manual in hand, in quest of the twenty- 
two health-wardens and twenty-two assistants; for neither he 
nor the writer of these lines, nor any of their acquaintances, had 
ever so much as heard of the existence of such officers. Long 
and painful was the search. He found that those guardians of 
the public health were bar-keepers, low ward politicians, name- 
less hangers-on of saloons, who absolutely performed no offi- 
cial duty whatever except to draw the salary attached to their 
places. They were the merest creatures of the worthless 
man who appointed them,— the man who sold or gave away 
blank interment-permits, signed, to favored undertakers, “ to save 
them the trouble of coming down town every time they had a 
funeral.” * For the benefit of those gentlemen of leisure in 
New York, who excuse their want of public spirit by saying 
that the city government is so corrupt that it is of “no use to 
try” to reform it, we will mention that, very much through the 
exertions of the warden hunter referred to above, those three 
twenty-two’s were abolished a few months ago, as well as the 
entire department to which they belonged. To that single item 
of reform we owe it that the city was not desolated by the 
cholera during the past summer. 

The reader has, perhaps, heard something lately respecting 
the cost of “ opening” new streets in the city of New York. 
Under cover of those innocent-looking words, incredible sums 








* This was the reason given by the undertakers when they were questioned on 
the subject by members of the new Board of Health. The possession of blank per- 
mits did not, however, prevent them for charging for the permits in their bills. 
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of money are stolen from the owners of real estate. In‘ the 
year 1811, the entire island, except a small strip at its northern 
extremity, was surveyed ; the sites of all the future streets and 
avenues were settled, marked with stone pillars, and laid down 
on maps; so that, ever since that time, all land has been 
bought, sold, held, and improved with reference to the streets 
that were one day to run through it, by it, or near it. The 
work was so well done, that those maps, and no others, are still 
used by assessors of taxes, and for all other official purposes. 
Copies of them are to be found for reference in one of the rooms 
of the building whereto all the world repairs every November 
to be taxed. Bearing these facts in mind, the reader will 
easily comprehend the audacity of the theft to which his atten- 
tion is now directed. 

A new street is ordered to be “ opened,” and the judges of 
the Supreme Court appoint three commissioners to perform the 
work, at four dollars per day each. To “open” a street, in 
the legal sense, is not to go to work with shovel and pickaxe 
and convert a strip of meadow into a street, but merely to buy 
the strip from the owners, transfer the title to the Corporation, 
and then formally declare the street “ opened.” Since the sur- 
veys are already done, and the maps already made, and since the 
expense of the whole transaction is borne by the owners of land 
upon the street, who bought that land because the street would 
one day exist, this legal opening is the merest form. The com- 
missioners buy the land required at the rate of one dollar for 
each lot taken, which is one among many proofs of the pure 
formality of the business. We will now state, first, what the 
three commissioners actually do who are so lucky as to have 
a street to open; and then we will show what is charged for 
the arduous work. 

They meet in a room in the third story of a building in 
Nassau Street, which is from five to eight miles from the street 
about to be opened. They hire the room for the meetings of 
the commissioners. True, it is already occupied, and no change 
in it is made by the occupant; but they hire it, nevertheless. 
They appoint a surveyor, a clerk, an assistant clerk, and some- 
times, we believe,a messenger. These appointments cost them 
three minutes of their valuable time ; for there are people who 
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have acquired, in some way, a claim to those appointments, and 
are appointed as a matter of course. There is not, there can- 
not be, a doubt that the “ understanding ”’ between the judges, 
the commissioners, the surveyors, and the clerks is complete 
before the first step is taken. The clerk is the ruling mind of 
the affair. It is he who lets the room; it is he who draws up 
the final report; it is he who divides the spoil, and takes, prob- 
ably, the largest single share. He conceives, arranges, starts, 
and conducts the operation, and he does it at his ease in his 
own hired room. The officers being appointed, the commis- 
sioners have earned their four dollars each, and adjourn. 

Every day, between the hours of twelve and two, they visit 
the apartment, inquire after the health of their clerk, perhaps 
take a cigar with him, see that their names are entered as 
having attended, which entitles them to four dollars, and then 
return, refreshed, to their private business. Meanwhile, sundry 
advertisements are published, announcing to parties interested 
what is going on. The surveyor may or may not take a car 
and ride up to the street, or walk over the part to be opened. 
Perhaps there is a house, built before 1811, which extends 
over the line of the street; and if so, the owner is entitled to 
compensation. Usually, however, there is nothing of the kind ; 
and usually the surveyor, an old hand at the business, knows 
whether there is or not without going up to see. A draughts- 
man, meanwhile, has been copying a map of the street from the 
maps of 1811; and the clerk writes along the border of it 
(from the tax-books) the names of the owners of the lots on 
each side of the street. Sundry other advertisements are then 
published, calling upon parties interested to come and see what 
has been done, and state objections, if any there are. The clerk 
then draws up a report, and the thing is done. None of these 
operations are hurried. Care is taken of the interests of the 
commissioners. It is not until they have paid their noontide 
respects to the clerk for a prodigious number of days that the 
street is pronounced “ open.” 

Then the bill is presented. The surveyor charges as though 
he had made original surveys and drawn original maps. The 
clerk charges as though his report were the result of original 
searches and researches. The commissioners charge as though 
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the opening had been the tardy fruit of actual negotiations. 
The rent of the room is charged as though it had been occupied 
wholly by the commissioners. And all of these charges are 
the very highest which any one, in his most lavish mood, could 
even think of in connection with the work supposed to be done. 
When we add, that half a dozen of these openings are frequently 
going on at the same time, in the same snug upper room, and 
conducted by the same individuals, the reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the net result of the business to the master 
spirit, for the year ending June, 1866, was $ 25,466, of which 
sum $4,433 was charged for the rent of the room, which he 
hires for about $300 per annum, and $950 was charged for 
“disbursements and postage-stamps.” One surveyor’s bill for 
the same year was $54,000. It has been ascertained, after 
a laborious examination of the public records, that the total 
cost of “ opening” twenty-five streets, or parts of streets, aver- 
aging less than half a mile each in length, was $ 257,192.12. 
The public is indebted for this information to Mr. William H. 
Whitbeck, president of an association of property-owners re- 
cently formed to protect themselves against further spoliation 
of the same nature. 

The Executive Council of the Citizens’ Association has re- 
cently given publicity to a large number of facts relating to 
the same iniquity. We will select one of them: — 

“In opening 124th Street, the Commissioners awarded to the owner 
of a house standing in the northwest angle of 124th Street and Second 
Avenue some $4,500 for the damage to his building by the opening of 
the street. If this house had stood in the middle of the street, and had 
been entirely destroyed by the opening, he should not have received 
one cent, inasmuch as the house was built subsequent to 1811, when 
the map of the city was planned. The fact is, that, in 1811, a monu- 
ment was planted at the intersection of 124th Street and Second Ave- 
nue, and the person who built the house built it in the angle of the 
street, and facing the country road. The owner knew well where the 
street was to be, and so avoided building upon it. As the house was 
built facing the angle, the two ends of its rectangular piazza extended 
about six feet over the line, the one end over the line of Second Ave- 
nue, and the other end over the line of 124th Street. Now, if the 
owner built his house encroaching upon the street, he should not have 
been paid for the damage caused by his own negligence. It appears, 
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however, that the piazza has been rounded so as not to extend over 
the line, and for this rounding of the piazza, which could have been 
done at an expense of certainly not more than $1,000, the owner has 
been allowed the enormous sum of $4,500. The house stands there 
as good as it ever was. Need we say that the owner is a prominent 
politician ?” 

We have since conversed with the gentleman who was 
charged with the investigation of this case. He assures us 
that the rounding of the piazza cost, in reality, about $250; 
and that he placed it at $1,000 in his report, because, being 
ignorant of carpentry, he deemed it best to mention a sum 
much in excess of the probable cost. 

Our lessening space warns us to forbear, though we have 
scarcely made an impression upon the mass of facts before us. 
We cannot dwell upon the favoritism practised toward the real 
constituents of the spoilers, — the liquor-dealers, — who actu- 
ally paid a less sum per annum for licenses, and contributed a 
smaller amount to the Inebriate Asylum, than the liquor-deal- 
ers of Albany. We must pass by such enormous frauds as 
that known by the name of the Gansevoort swindle, in the 
course of which a tract of land was bought from the city at 
half its value, kept in costly litigation for several years, then 
bought back by the city for twice its value, and all the taxes 
remitted for the intervening period. Nor can we give details 
of the manner in which mean men steal from the price of the 
school-children’s copy-books and slate-pencils, nor open up the 
enormous and complicated cheat which is covered by the word 
“stationery.” How the hard-earned claims of poor laborers 
are “shaved,” under pretence that there is no money to pay 
them in the treasury; by what means a clerk of a market 
enjoys an income as large as that of the President of the 
United States; how the funerals of eminent men, the cele- 
bration of national festivals, and the return of scarred veterans 
from the seat of war have been made the occasion, first, of 
drunken revelry, and afterwards of wholesale plunder; how 
the delicate wines provided for the sick in the public institu- 
tions are poured down the filthy gullets of many whose natural 
drink is distilled molasses ; how the most valuable ferry leases, 
wharf privileges, and railroad charters are given away or sold 
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for a tenth of their value to “dummies,” who represent the 
very men who grant them; how many men hold two or more 
offices at once; and fifty other scandals into which we have 
looked, — we must pass by with this brief indication of their 
nature. It would be amusing to show the process by which 
(until honest Christopher Pullman stopped it last spring) the 
city was made to pay 387 every time the corporation granted 
permission to an old woman to keep a peanut-stand on a corner, 
for which she paid one dollar. As a portion of the “ proceed- 
ings” of the two boards, the “ resolution” had to be published 
in seventeen newspapers, and paid for in each, which cost the 
sum just mentioned. The same worthy gentleman has proved, 
by personal inquiry, that every rocket or firework discharged 
on the Fourth of July by order of the Corporation costs the 
city exactly twice as much as a private citizen pays for the 
same articles. 

The result of all this plunder is, that in thirty-six years the 
rate of taxation in the city and county of New York has in- 
creased from two dollars and a half to forty dollars per inhab- 
itant! In 1830, the city was governed for half a million dollars. 
In 1865, the entire government of the island including assess- 
ments on private property for public improvements, cost more 
than forty millions of dollars. In 1830, the population of the 
city was a little more than two hundred thousand. It is now 
about one million. Thus, while the population of the county 
is five times greater than it was in 1830, the cost of governing 
it is sixteen times greater. And yet such is the value of the 
productive property owned by the city, —so numerous are the 
sources of revenue from that property,—that able men of 
business are of the deliberate opinion that a private company 
could govern, clean, sprinkle, and teach the city by contract, 
taking as compensation only the fair revenue to be derived 
from its property. Take one item as an illustration: under 
the old excise system, the liquor licenses yielded twelve thou- 
sand dollars per annum; under the new, they yield one million 
and a quarter. Take another: the Corporation own more than 
twenty miles of wharves and water-front, the revenue from which 
does not keep the wharves in repair; under a proper system, 
they would yield a million dollars above the cost of repairs. 
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We trust no reader of this periodical — not one — needs to 
be reminded that the money stolen by the thieves into whose 
hands the city has fallen is the smallest item of the mighty 
sum of evil resulting from the system. A person, however, 
must intimately know New York to realize what a welling 
fount of moral pollution it is. Those within the circle of cor- 
ruption, and all with whom they continue to have dealings, 
lose at length all sense of honor and shame, all power to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, and, finally, all knowledge 
that there is any difference between them. It is a most insid- 
ious thing. Many a good young man has been drawn into the 
system so insensibly, that he has become an habitual stealer of 
the public money, almost without knowing it. Others are con- 
scious thieves, but not yet hardened beyond remorse. Some 
of these are, as it were, imprisoned in the system, and know 
not how to escape. A very large number are morally non- 
existent, and have no other thought or occupation except to 
devise and execute schemes of spoliation. And we do believe 
that no man who serves, sells to, or buys from the city, and no 
man who tries to serve, sell to, or buy from the city, does en- 
tirely escape contamination. What a tale we could tell of one 
notorious, but not naturally bad man, who, from a respectable 
though humble employment on the wharves, was lured into the 
low politics of his ward, and drank himself into such favor that 
he obtained, at length, the means of buying the privilege to 
steal as head of one of the departments, — and now, his place 
being abolished, and all his ill-gotten gains squandered in vice 
and ambitious schemes, slinks out of view, fatally diseased, and 
bereft of hope! But this part of our subject we leave to our 
readers’ own reflections, and we rejoice to know that it will 
fare better there than it could in these pages ; for, truly, the 
moral harm which this system is now doing in New York, and 
to the country through New York, is something which baffles 
and eludes written language. 

The question now occurs, How was it that a city containing 
so many public-spirited and honorable men fell into the control 
of a gang of thieves ? 

It has all come about in one generation. Within the mem- 
ory of men still living, the affairs both of the city and the State 
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of New York were so well managed, that other States and cit- 
ies were glad to copy their methods of doing public business. 
The time was when men, after a brilliant career in Congress, 
regarded it as promotion to be Mayor of the city ; when a seat 
in the city legislature was the coveted reward of a lifetime of 
honest dealing in private business ; when a seat in the State 
Legislature was the usual first step to the highest places in the 
national government ; when the very ward committees were 
composed of eminent merchants and lawyers; and when even 
to serve as secretary to a ward committee was a feather in the 
cap of a bank-teller or head book-keeper in a great house of 
business. In other words, the time was when the city was 
governed by its natural chiefs,—the men who had a divine 
right to govern it. Nay, more: it was once a distinction to be 
a voter, — since none could vote who were not householders. 
None could vote who had not given their fellow-citizens some 
evidence of an ability to vote understandingly, and some indi- 
cation of a disposition to vote correctly. The particular test 
selected we do not admire; and all we can say in favor of it 
is that it was better than none. It did exclude the great 
mass of ignorance and vice; it did admit the great mass of 
intelligence and virtue; it did answer the purpose in a re- 
spectable degree. 

This system was changed by the Constitutional Convention 
of 1821, which abolished the household restriction, and admit- 
ted to the polls all citizens, native and foreign, except con- 
victed criminals and madmen. Among those who opposed 
this fatal change was Martin Van Buren; and all the dire con- 
sequences of it which he predicted have come upon the city. 
He said it would utterly corrupt the politics of New York, by 
giving it over into the hands of ten thousand ignorant or 
vicious men, whose votes could not be overcome. It would 
“drive from the polls all sober-minded people,” from mere 


despair of effecting any good by voting. It would take away 
one powerful motive to virtue by abolishing the distinction 
between voters and non-voters. To be a voter, said Mr. Van 
Buren, is now “ the proudest and most invaluable attribute of 
freemen.”’ It was one of the rewards of industry and self- 
control. A proud day it was to a young mechanic, when he 
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left his new home and his newly married wife, and walked, for 
the first time, to the polls to deposit his vote. It stamped him 
a respectable man. He was thenceforth a full-fledged citizen, 
one of the masters of the city, the rulers of which were his 
servants; and they knew it, and treated him accordingly. Mr. 
Van Buren’s remonstrances were not heeded, and the old sys- 
tem was abolished. 

The evil consequences did not immediately appear, because 
the habit of selecting respectable men for the public service 
survived the system which had created that habit. The reign 
of Andrew Jackson, which debauched the national govern- 
ment, developed rapidly all the tendencies to corruption latent 
in the government of the city. A lower grade of men were 
elected to office, and a grade still lower worked the machinery 
by which they were elected. Still, there was no system of 
stealing. A defalcation occasionally occurred; aldermen 
sometimes pocketed bundles of cigars from the “ tea-room” ; 
others contrived to convey their families to evening parties at 
the expense of the city; others may sometimes have cribbed 
an odd half-ream of paper or a box of pens; and, doubtless, 
there was some jobbery, and much favoritism, as there is in all 
governments. Honesty, however, continued to be the rule in 
the public service. We mean, that, although the politics of 
the city were debased, and the men elected were always depre- 
ciating, there was no thought among them of using their 
places as conveniences for plundering their constituents. As 
late even as 1850 an alderman or chief of a department would 
have actually lost standing with his fellows if suspected of 
taking a bribe or of having a concealed interest in a contract. 
Yes, even in 1850, but sixteen years ago, it was a disgrace to 
steal the people’s money on any pretext. If any one had then 
foretold that the time was at hand when the only men in the 
city government despised and snubbed by their equals would 
be the few who did not steal, no man could have believed the 
wild prediction. 

About the year 1850, when it began to be perceived that 
omnibuses could no longer convey the morning and evening 
multitudes of people, and when street railroads in many ave- 
nues were projected, the Corporation conceived the fancy that 
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they had the right to grant the privilege of laying rails in the 
public streets to private companies. In fact, it was taken for 
granted on all hands that this was their right; and it was in 
connection with those railroad grants that the corruption, on 
a great scale, began. It was then that the low, immature, 
ignorant, unprincipled, irresponsible, untaxed persons who 
formed the majority of the city legislature discovered that an 
alderman could, by a judicious use of his opportunities, not 
merely get a good deal of money, but make his fortune, dur- 
ing a single term of service. “Rings” were then first 
formed; “agents”? were then first employed, — the myste- 
rious go-betweens who have to be “ seen ” before anything can 
be done. The necessity for this machinery was soon per- 
ceived ; for, at first, some sad mistakes occurred, which threat- 
ened for a time to spoil the game. One company, for ex- 
ample, distributed forty thousand dollars among the Aldermen, 
but were outbid, and the grant was given to another company. 
Naturally enough, they demanded their money back; but 
many of the poor creatures had already squandered their 
shares, and were totally unable to refund. One of the de- 
frauded men, as it chanced, was a member of the grand jury, 
and he announced his determination to bring the matter be- 
fore that body. Means were found to satisfy his claim; about 
one half the whole sum was given up, and the rest was paid 
in promises that have never been fulfilled. New-Yorkers re- 
member the ancient, familiar firm of Kipp and Brown, formerly 
blazoned on the gorgeous sides of countless omnibuses. Mr. 
Solomon Kipp, the head of that firm, used to say that he per- 
sonally expended fifty thousand dollars in “ getting through” 
the two comparatively unimportant railroad grants in which 
he was interested. We have the affidavits of other parties 
before us, which justify the conclusion that, from this single 
source, the Corporation corruptly gained a round million in 
about ten years. 

Thus the system of spoliation began. Thus was the cu- 
pidity of the politicians inflamed. From that time to this, 
the ordinary New York politician has regarded public office in 
no other light than as a chance to steal without the risk of the 
penitentiary. It is not that the city government, so far as 
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controlled by politicians, sometimes steals. We do not make 
that charge. We say it does nothing dut steal; for even the 
most useful or necessary public work is sanctioned by it only 
so far as it affords promise of gain to politicians. 

At the present time, as we are informed by one whose op- 
portunities of knowledge are unequalled, all the political con- 
cerns of the city are controlled by about seven men, — heads 
of city departments and others. In most of the wards, a 
nomination to office by the party which is ludicrously styled 
Democratic insures an election by the people; and it is these 
seven men who work the machinery by which Democratic nom- 
inations are ground out. They are the power behind the bal- 
lot-box, greater than the ballot-box itself. Candidates for 
Congress, for the State Legislature, for the numerous boards 
of city legislators, must pass the ordeal of their inspection, and 
pay their price, before their names can go upon the “ slate” ; 
and such is the absoluteness of their power over ignorant 
voters, that they have caused to be elected to Congress by 
Irish votes a man who, as editor of a “ Know-Nothing” news- 
paper, had been employed for seven years in vilifying Irish- 
men and their religion. They have taken up a man who com- 
manded one of the companies of artillery that marched from 
the field of Bull Run because their “ time was up,” and, while 
the whole civilized world was pointing at him the finger of 
scorn, elected him to one of the most lucrative offices in the 
United States. Of late years, these lords of the town have 
had the deep cunning to give a few of their best appoint- 
ments and several minor offices to Republicans, as part of 
their system of preventing investigation. This was a master 
stroke. Most of the publishers of newspapers were already 
bribed to silence by the Corporation advertising, and all the 
reporters were hired not to report anything disagreeable by 
the annual gift of two hundred dollars. This letting in of 
a few Republicans to share the spoils completed the system 
of repressing inquiry. They have known, too, how to turn 
to account the feud between two Republican leaders, which, 
after distracting the politics of the State of New York for 
many years, has transferred the battle-ground to Washington, 
and now threatens to snatch from the nation the frz‘ts of 
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its victory over rebellion, or at least to postpone its enjoyment 
of them. 

Such are some of the consequences that have resulted from 
admitting to the polls unqualified and untaxed men, in a city 
which catches and retains the worst of the foreign emigration, 
and where there are seven foreign-born voters to every five 
native. In New York, we actually see the state of things con- 
templated by Daniel Webster in his Pittsburg speech, when he 
asked, ‘“* Who would be safe in any community where political 
power is in the hands of the many, and property in the hands 
of the few?” Such an unnatural state of things, he added, 
could nowhere long exist. Political power in the city of New 
York is in the hands of seventy-seven thousand foreign voters 
and fifty-two thousand native voters; while the great bulk of 
the property of the city is owned by about fifteen thousand per- 
sons. Political power in New York simply means the power to 
steal with impunity the property of those fifteen thousand 
persons. This stealing does not take the form of open and 
indiscriminate spoliation, because it can be more conveniently 
done, and longer done, through the machinery of polities. 

Having now stated as fully as our limits permit the condi- 
tion of the government of the city, it remains for us to do 
what little we can towards pointing out the remedy. In con- 
sidering this part of our subject, modesty and hesitation would 
become the wisest and ablest of men. It is no time to dogma- 
tize and declaim, when the dearest interests of civilization are 
to be rescued from imminent and deadly peril. Next year, 
we trust, there will be a convention assembled to revise the 
Constitution of the State of New York, and upon the action 
of that body we hang all our hope of speedy and radical re- 
form. If any one, therefore, has so much as a single well- 
weighed suggestion to offer toward a practicable plan, now is 
the time for him to offer it. On this great and most difficult 
problem every person in the State of New York who is so 
happy as to have a thinking head upon his shoulders should 
now habitually meditate and converse. 

Patchwork will not answer. That has been tried, and found 
insufficient. While the ship is still on the ocean, it is well to 
stop the leak with anything that will even slightly diminish the 
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risk of death. But the thing now in order is to go into dock, 
and overhaul the hull from keel to taffrail, or perhaps to 
abandon the vessel and build a new one. It is so exceedingly 
important for us all to understand this, that we will pause here 
a moment to mention a few of the expedients for checking 
thievery which have signally failed. All mere expedients have 
failed, or are failing. Nothing will ever stop it but some sys- 
tem, the natural working of which will put into office a con- 
trolling number of honest men. 

The total failure of the contract system is a case in point. 
To check jobbery and favoritism, it was enacted several years 
ago that all work done for the city, and all commodities sup- 
plied to the city, greater in value than $600, should be the 
subject of contracts, to be awarded after due notice to the 
lowest bidder. The contract system, so far from putting an 
obstacle in the way of corruption, has furnished facilities for it. 
We have the sworn testimony before us, that it is common for 
fictitious bids to be sent in, for genuine ones to be bought off, 
and for parties who are best prepared to do the work required 
to be kept in ignorance of the proposals. Large iron contracts, 
for example, have been awarded before any one of the great 
iron firms have been aware that such contracts were in the 
market ; and they have been awarded to men who never melted 
a pound of iron nor had any means whatever of doing the work. 
To a pork-butcher was assigned the contract for building a very 
costly bridge over a wide river; and the difficult work of, 
grading an avenue, hilly and rocky, has been awarded to a 
politician ignorant of the most rudimental engineering. We 
have before us a successful bid for supplying the city offices 
with stationery, in which we find the bidder offering to supply 
“blue folio post” at one cent per ream; “ magnum bonum 
pens,” at one cent per gross; “ lead pencils,” at one cent 
per dozen; * English sealing-wax,” at one cent per pound; 
and eighty-three other articles of stationery, at the uniform 
price of one cent for the usual parcel. This was the “ lowest 
bid,” and it was, of course, the one accepted. It appeared, 
however, when the bill was presented for payment, that the 
particular kind of paper styled “blue folio post’? had never 
been called for, nor any considerable quantity of the other 
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articles proposed to be supplied for one cent. No one, strange 
to say, had ever wanted “ magnum bonum” pens at one cent a 
gross, but in all the offices the ery had been for “ Perry’s extra 
fine,” at three dollars. Searcely any one had used * envelopes 
letter-size ” at one cent per-hundred, but there had been count- 
less calls for ‘ envelopes note-size” at one cent each. Between 
the paper called “blue folio post,” at one cent per ream, and 
the paper called “ foolscap extra ruled,” at five dollars and a 
half, the difference was too slight to be perceived ; but every 
one had used the foolscap. Of what avail are contracts, when 
the officials who award them, and the other officials who pay 
the bill, are in league with the contractor to steal the public 
money ? 

To prevent one of the most common kinds of theft, it was 
enacted that every person who presented a bill to the city 
should take an oath before receiving his money, that he had 
not paid, and would not pay, any part of it to any one for get- 
ting him the work. This law is shamelessly evaded every day. 
A school commissioner orders work of a printer, telling him to 
be sure to charge a good round price. The work is done, the 
bill presented, the oath taken, the money paid. A few days 
after, that commissioner or his friend has some printing of his 
own to be done, which the printer does, and sends with the work 
a receipted bill. We can produce a printer who has upon his 
books $10,000 worth of work done gratis, in recompense for 
services rendered in procuring him city jobs. When the pro 
curer of the work has no occasion for printing, it is usual for 
him to dorrow sums of money of the printer, which, like Dr. 
Johnson’s sixpence, are “ not to be repaid.” Many of these 
petty politicians are, in fact, universal ‘‘ dead-heads,” and prey 
on all the town. One remark which we chanced to hear from one 
of them was exceedingly suggestive. ‘ Pullman,” said a young 
Councilman to our honest friend Christopher, “ what did you 
want that Harlem Railroad grant rescinded for?” He alluded 
to the grant of the privilege to lay rails and run cattle trains 
through the handsomest street in the upper part of the island, 
in the teeth of the most vehement opposition on the part of the 
residents. ‘For my part,” continued the virtuous youth, 
“there is no company I would sooner give my vote to than the 
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Harlem. If I ask ’em to take on a hand or give a place to a 
friend, they ’re sure to do it. There ’s not a more obliging com- 
pany in New York than the Harlem.” The Harlem Railroad 
Company, reader, is Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, one of the ablest 
men of business now living. The Councilman whose words we 
have quoted would not be employed by him in any post requir- 
ing average skill and honesty. And yet, behold the great, 
strong man courting the favor of the weak, little one! Do 
we blame either of these men? We arraign only the system 
which puts them in false and corrupting relations with each 
other and with their fellow-citizens. 

It was lately enacted, that a three-fourths vote of both boards 
—the Aldermen and Councilmen— should be requisite to pass 
any bill granting or paying money. This was done because 
there was always a Democratic majority in both boards, and 
that majority was always corrupt. But it did not even retard the 
profuse voting of money. It merely required the Ring to buy 
up or bully a few more members, which was done in a week, 
and the work went on as bravely as before. The present board 
of Councilmen began their term of service with thirteen Repub- 
licans and twelve Democrats, owing to special exertions on the 
part of reformers. Those thirteen Republicans were elected, at 
great expense, for the sole purpose of outvoting the thieves, and 
they were all solemnly pledged so to do. But the system re- 
pels men of strong and tried honesty, and consequently seven 
of the thirteen speedily fell into the toils. Some were pur- 
chased, others were intimidated, others were persuaded, but all 
yielded alike to the behests of the Ring. And, really, we can- 
not wonder at it. The six faithful members of the board are 
useless to their constituents. The most just, the most necessary 
measure proposed by them, is voted down as a matter of course. 
A young, inexperienced Councilman sees, on the one hand, the 
favor of his colleagues, the smiles of the City Hall, the freedom 
of the city’s stores and shops, places for his friends, and 37,000 
a year; and, on the other, the frowns and surly opposition of 
his colleagues to everything he asks or proposes, a warfare 
against nefarious schemes which he knows to be useless, and 
which the public neither applaud nor hear of. For his brother, 
no easy clerkship is created ; for his second-cousin’s benefit, no 
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great man discovers that he is in need of a fourth assistant 
messenger ; and if a carman in his ward loses a horse through 
a hole in a wharf, and justly calls upon the neglectful city gov- 
ernment to buy him another, it is enough for him to introduce 
the bill for it to be voted down. Can we wonder that so many 
immature persons yield to a temptation so insidious, and which 
addresses itself to so many of the weak places in human nature 
at once ? 

Another well-meant expedient has completely failed. Owing 
to the lavish expenditures, it invariably happens that many of 
the sums appropriated for specific objects are exhausted long 
before the end of the year. For example, in 1865, the comp- 
troller estimated the cost of printing and stationery at 
$145,000, and the Legislature of the State granted $ 160,000. 
But the amount expended in that year was $310,324. This 
excess would have presented difficulties to ordinary financiers, 
but none to those who control the finances of New York. 
Formerly, the deficit was supplied by “ transferring” the money 
appropriated to other objects. “ Transfer the wise it call.” 
But this device having been forbidden by legislative enactment, 
parties interested sued the city for the amount of their claims ; 
and, having obtained judgment against the unfortunate city, 
went through the form of seizing the portraits and furniture of 
the Governor’s room in the City Hall. Then a judicial decision 
was obtained, which déclared that judgments against the city 
“must be paid’; and, sheltered by this decision, the city 
treasurer paid them. In the year 1864, the amount of the 
judgments paid from the public treasury was $1,262,398. 
Last winter, a new expedient was devised to prevent this im- 
pudent evasion of a most proper and necessary law. It was 
enacted that no amount in excess of a specific appropriation 
should be recoverable by judgment. By what audacious trick 
this enactment will be set at naught has not yet appeared ; but 
that it will be set at naught we have little doubt. If it is not, 
it will be only owing to the vigilance and tact of the public- 
spirited lawyers who are lending the aid of their talents to the 
Citizens’ Association. 

As these minor expedients have failed of their object, so, we 
believe, the grand expedient of all — the transfer of the control 
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of the city government to the State Legislature — is not to be 
relied on for the future. That expedient, false in principle, was 
justified only by the urgent necessity of the case. To that 
temporary transfer of power froma completely corrupt to an in- 
completely corrupt organization, we owe it that the city of New 
York is still, in some degree, inhabitable. For ten years past, 
nothing has stood between the city and universal spoliation, 
except the Governor of the State and a small number of intel- 
ligent, incorruptible members of the Legislature. To them 
we owe the rescue of the police from the control of city poli- 
ticians ; and to the police, thus rendered efficient, we owe the 
deliverance of the city from rapine during the riots of 1863. 
For twenty-four hours, until adequate assistance arrived, they 
kept the mob in check by their discipline, courage, and rapidity. 
No one can tell what would have occurred, or what would not, 
if we had then had for policemen creatures appointed to serve 
the mean purposes of the mean men whose character we have 
been exhibiting, and who were in the fullest sympathy with 
brother savages torturing our prisoners captured in war. To 
the Legislature, also, we are indebted for a tolerable adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Central Park, of the Health Board, 
and of some other departments now controlled by honest men 
appointed at Albany. 

On the other hand, the interference of the Legislature has, 
at length, reduced the city government to a condition of polit- 
ical chaos. The Mayor has been deprived of all controlling 
power. The Board of Aldermen, seventeen in number, the 
Board of twenty-four Councilmen, the twelve Supervisors, the 
twenty-one members of the Board of Education, are so many 
independent legislative bodies, elected by the people. The 
police are governed by four Commissioners, appointed by the 
Governor for eight years. The charitable and reformatory 
institutions of the city are in charge of four Commissioners 
whom the City Comptroller appoints for five years. The Com- 
missioners of the Central Park, eight in number, are appointed 
by the Governor for five years. Four Commissioners, appointed 
by the Governor for eight years, manage the Fire Department. 
There are also five Commissioners of Pilots, two appointed by 
the Board of Underwriters and three by the Chamber of Com- 
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merce. The finances of the city are in charge of the Comp- 
troller, whom the people elect for four years. The street 
department has at its head one Commissioner, who is ap- 
pointed by the Mayor for four years. Three Commissioners, 
appointed by the Mayor, manage the Croton Aqueduct depart- 
ment. The law officer of the city, called the Corporation 
Counsel, is elected by the people for three years! Six Com- 
missioners, appointed by the Governor for six years, attend to 
the emigration from foreign countries. To these has been 
recently added a Board of Health, the members of which are 
appointed by the Governor. Was there ever such a hodge- 
podge of a government before in the world? And nowhere is 
there any adequate provision for holding these several powers 
to their responsibility. Consequently, although the system of 
plunder has now been in operation for sixteen years, during 
which the public thieves have stolen not less than fifty millions 
of dollars, not one man of them has ever been punished, nor 
even made to disgorge. 

There is a still more terrible objection to governing the city 
of New York at a city one hundred and sixty miles distant 
from it. The Legislature itself is corrupt. The same seven 
men who control the politics of the city nominate the city 
members of the Legislature; and these, reinforced by corrupt 
men from other cities, control one branch of the Legislature 
and are powerful in the other. Sometimes the city leaders 
cause themselves to be elected to the Legislature; but usually 
they select, from the clerks in the public offices, their own 
creatures, — mindless, dependent men, whose only virtue is a 
cur-like fidelity to their masters. No language can overstate 
the hopeless incapacity of these men for the business of legis- 
lation. They can only vote as they are ordered; and if you 
wish to buy their votes, you must arrange the price, not with 
them, but their owners in New York. To elect such men to the 
Legislature is only to transfer power from the Legislature to the 
lobby. There at Albany we see, within the rails of the Assem- 
bly, a crowd of poor, ignorant, irresponsible clerks; and in 
the lobby we find men representing Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
Central Railroad, the Erie Railroad, the Astor estate, and many 
other men and companies controlling vast resources and carry- 
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ing great prestige. Moreover, the agents representing these 
strong men and powerful organizations are persons of skill 
and audacity. When such a reversal of the natural order of 
things exists, and when the members of the Legislature are 
paid by the State a less sum per diem than their board costs, 
— to say nothing of drink and billiards, — what must be the 
result? We need not say. 

A very able lobby agent, who has been in the business many 
years, has given us an inkling of the mode of procedure. 
“ When we get to Albany,” said he, “we make out our lists, 
and, after studying them and comparing notes, we classify 
members, and make an estimate of what it is going to cost 
to get our bills through. We find out about how much each 
man expects, and who is running him. Then we arrange the 
thing in New York with certain people, whose consent is ne- 
cessary. The price for a vote ranges from fifty dollars to five 
hundred, unless it is that of the chairman of a committee. He 
wants more, because he has to appear on the record as origi- 
nating the measure.” 

It was probably one of these originating gentlemen who 
could explain the testimony given recently in an Albany cor- 
ruption case by a lady who proved herself a true helpmeet to 
her husband. She testified that a lobby agent called at her 
house one Sunday afternoon, when there was “some conver- 
sation” respecting the accused Senator, which the court “ ruled 
out.” She continued thus: “ The next morning I put 32,500 
in greenbacks into a yellow envelope, and gave it to my only 
son, eleven years old. The boy got into the wagon with his 
father. J never saw the money again.” 

If there is in this world a man who can be truly said to 
know anything, Mr. Thurlow Weed knows the Legislature of 
the State of New York. His testimony respecting the corrup- 
tion in that Legislature, as given in the “ Daily Times,” a 
few months ago, is as follows : — 


“ Formerly the suspicion of corruption in a member would have put 
him ‘into Coventry, while knowledge of such an offence would have 
insured the expulsion of the offender. Now ‘bribery and corruption’ 
prevail to an extent greater than existed in the worst days of the Par- 
liament of England, where, happily for England, the practice has been 
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reformed, as it must be here, or corruption will undermine the govern- 
ment. No measure, however meritorious, escapes the attention of 
‘strikers.’ Venal members openly solicit appointment on paying com- 
mittees. In the better days of legislation, when no unlawful motive 
existed, it was considered indelicate in a member to indicate to the 
Speaker any preference about committees. The evil has been grow- 
ing, each year being worse than the preceding, until reform is sternly 
demanded. Could the secret history of the present Legislature be ex- 
posed to the public gaze, popular indignation would be awakened to a 
degree heretofore unknown. In the Assembly everything was struck 
at. Not even a religious charity found exemption. The sources of 
rapacious corruption were the Assembly Railroad Committee, and the 
Committee on Cities and Villages. I say this upon reliable authority, 
to correct the ‘ Tribune’ and the ‘ Times,’ in both of which journals this 
Legislature is commended for its integrity. That there were honest 
and honorable members in both houses, by whose integrity and firm- 
ness much bad legislation was arrested, is true. The Senate, fortu- 
nately, presents an inflexible majority of upright members; while in 
the House, the Ring was formidable enough to put through whatever 
paid or promised to pay liberally, in defiance and derision of the efforts 
of an honest minority.” 


Mr. Weed says, that not even a religious charity found ex- 
emption. We can confirm that assertion. A committee of 
benevolent ladies went to Albany last winter, and asked the 
Legislature to give them $20,000 in aid of an institution 
for the nurture and education of children who lost their 
fathers in the war. They said in their petition, that, after 
having been compelled to refuse admission to two hundred 
children of slain soldiers and sailors, who had no one left on 
earth to care for them, they had resolved to try and erect 
a larger building, for which purpose they proposed to raise 
$20,000, and asked the Legislature to double the sum. Even 
this holy charity the shameless villains “ struck at.” An agent 
of the Ring called upon the ladies, and said, in the plainest 
English, “ Pay me $2,000, and you can have half the sum you 
petition for; pay me $5,000, and you have the whole.” The 
poor ladies, confronted for the first time in their lives with the 
extreme of human depravity, knew not what to think of this 
proposal, nor what to say to the man who made it. Anxious 
for their orphans, and far from their natural advisers, they 
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were on the point of yielding, when the husband of one of 
them came to the rescue, and urged them not to taint their 
infant enterprise with the leprosy of corruption. They were 
reluctant to give up the aid so urgently needed, but they did 
do so at last. Later in the session, the Ring, finding that 
nothing could be got from them, allowed the honest minority 
to carry a bill giving them $5,000. This narrative we re- 
ceived from the lips of the estimable and distinguished lady 
who headed the deputation. 

It is such facts as these which convince us that the Legisla- 
ture, as now elected, cannot be trusted for the future govern- 
ment of the city. The reform must be radical. It must 
begin at the bottom, with the voters, and work its way up. 
The Citizens’ Association—a body of eminent merchants, 
lawyers, and men of leisure, united for the sole object of re- 
forming the government of the city—have proved, by most 
costly and laborious experiment, that the majority, long con- 
trolled by the plunderers, cannot be shaken from their devotion 
to them. By needless interference with the Sunday usages of 
the Germans, as well as by some wise and just restrictions 
upon the selling of liquor, the friends of reform have ren- 
dered the great grog-shop interest a unit for the corruption- 
ists, and that interest can send to the polls twenty-five thou- 
sand votes. By very great exertions, an honest man can be 
chosen Mayor ; for there is still in New York a small majority 
of the whole number of voters who will vote as they ought, if 
the issue is clear between honesty and corruption. But in the 
wards and districts inhabited chiefly by ignorant foreigners and 
vicious natives, the case is hopeless. Printed matter cannot 
reach them. They are untrained in the duties of citizenship. 
A prodigious number of them have some small interest in 
maintaining the system of plunder; for from the stolen mil- 
lions flow numberless rills of lawless or excessive gain; so 
that the city is like an Italian farm irrigated by the dirty 
waters of a pestilential stream. They pay no tax. Since 
their share of the taxation is paid by them in the form of 
rent, it is the “ extortionate landlord ’’ whom they blame when 
their rent rises, in five years, from six dollars to twelve dollars 
a month, for two little rooms. They never think of going round 
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to Councilman O’Rafferty’s grog-shop, or Assemblyman Too- 
ley’s desk in the Comptroller’s Office, or Supervisor McShaugh- 
nessy’s market-stand, and berating them for cutting down 
their children’s allowance of fresh meat and Christmas toys. 
It has been found impossible to make them see any connection 
between their pinching rents and the reckless votes of a man 
who has promised one of their relatives the place of seventh 
assistant door-keeper to the scavenger’s office. The thing has 
been faithfully tried, and found impossible. What honest men 
print they cannot read, what honest men say they will not 
hear. 

In view of the expected Constitutional Convention, we beg 
to offer for consideration the following suggestions. 

No man should be deprived of the right of suffrage who 
now legally possesses it. The State must fulfil its compact to 
the end, cost what it may. , 

But no man, native or foreign, should henceforth be admit- 
ted to the suffrage who cannot read English composition of 
medium difficulty. More than that the State has no right to 
demand. Its right to exclude persons who cannot read arises 
from the fact that such persons are dependent upon others for 
the information without which an intelligent vote cannot be 
cast. Such a rule, applied to the city of New York, would 
exclude not less than fifteen thousand votes; and this alone 
would give the city back to its legitimate owners, the virtuous 
and industrious portion of its inhabitants. This alone would 
do it! 

No man should be allowed to vote at any city or State elec- 
tion who has not paid a direct tax; and that tax should vary 
with the whole amount to be raised. It would cost about 
twenty millions a year, for many years to come, to govern, 
tame, and teach Manhattan Island. Suppose the voters’ tax 
were thirty cents per million dollars of the levy. Then, if the 
city were honestly governed, a workingman’s tax would be $6 
a year. But if stealing should raise the levy to forty millions, 
it would be $12. Now, the difference between $6 and $12 to 
a man who earns $15 a week is such, that he would be very 
likely to ask his representatives what it meant, which is the 
very result to be desired. 
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The system of governing the city of New York at Albany 
should be abandoned as soon as it can be safely done. If the 
city cannot govern itself, it must learn how to do it; and 
there is no way of learning how to do a thing except by 
doing it. 

No officers should be elected by the people except the Mayor 
and the members of the city legislature. The people are puz- 
zled and confounded on election days by long lists of candi- 
dates, whose names they never heard before. To ask the mass 
of voters to select a corporation counsel, a sheriff, a comptrol- 
ler, a judge, is self-evident absurdity. 

The distinction between the city of New York and the county 
of New York, with all its costly train of consequences, should 
‘be abolished. 

Longer terms of service for Mayor, Aldermen, and Council- 
men would, perhaps, be desirable. The appointments to all 
minor offices should be permanent. No creature should be in- 
trusted with the unlimited power of removal. If the city 
would be well served, it must treat its servants so that men of 
honor and capacity will be found to serve it. A man of honor 
and capacity will not hold his livelihood at the mere mercy of 
another man. 

There must be a decided increase of many salaries. Men 
capable of managing the finances of a great.city, men fit to 
control any of the departments, cannot be induced to forego 
their chance of fortune in private business by salaries no greater 
than those paid to bank-tellers and book-keepers. A rich man 
of respectable talents may occasionally be induced to serve as 
Secretary of the United States Treasury for a sum per annum 
less than modest housekeeping costs in Washington. It is in- 
sanity to pay him such a salary, it is true; but then the honor 
counts for something. In a commercial city, business is done 
on business principles; and if a $20,000 man is wanted, 
$20,000 must be paid for him. It is not just salaries that 
burden any people ; it is stealing that does that. On the other 
hand, an officer who holds his office until proved to have mis- 
behaved in it need not be paid the salary justly due to one 
whom a breath unmakes. 

Somewhere in the system of city government there must be 
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a power, a court, a something, independent and disinterested, 
before which an officer accused of misconduct or incapacity 
can be arraigned promptly and fairly tried. 

It might be well that the Board of Aldermen should be com- 
posed of men who pay a tax upon $5,000 worth of real or per- 
sonal estate. With a taxed and restricted suffrage, this safe- 
guard against profusion might not be necessary ; but if the 
suffrage remains unrestricted and untaxed, some provision of 
this kind will have to be adopted. 

These are some of the ideas which have occurred to us, and 
we offer them for consideration, with sincere deference to those 
who are versed in the art of governing. It is an arduous task 
which the people of New York have before them, and it will 
task both their wisdom and their patience to the uttermost. It 
will be difficult to dislodge the public thieves. It was difficult 
to take Richmond. But the taking of Richmond and the 
capture of the Rebel army were not more essential to the 
triumph of the United States over its enemies, than the reform 
of the government of New York is to the credit and spread of 
free institutions throughout the world. We have all heard of 
revivals of religion. Why may we not look for a great and 
glorious revival of public spirit? There are, indeed, indica- 
tions that such a revival has begun. We hear of several 
instances of mey of leisure who are awakening to the truth 
that there is a nobler way of using the gift of leisure than in 
looking out of a club window, or in collecting valueless rarities, 
or in printing exactly one hundred copies of antiquated trash 
upon “large paper.’”’ The existence of an organization so re- 
spectable and determined as the Citizens’ Association is a sign 
of promise, and we hope to see its efforts seconded by other 
societies. Dr. Franklin mentions that, several months before 
the meeting of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, clubs 
and societies were formed for the purpose of exchanging 
opinions and gathering knowledge relating to the science of 
government. One of them met weekly at his own house, 
when papers were read and discussed, and questions were pro- 
posed for consideration during the week. Why not have a 
dozen such in every ward this winter ready to co-operate with 
the Citizens’ Association? The “ Tribune,” which has hon- 
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orably distinguished itself by giving unrelenting publicity to 
schemes of spoliation, and the “ Times,” which has exposed 
much of the interior working of the system, and holds no 
parley with the thieves, — both, we are assured, are ready to 
Jend their columns to the work of reform. Whatever any club 
may be able to expose or suggest, that is of the requisite brevity 
and importance, will find ready access to the public through 
those great journals. 

We have been obliged in this article to limit ourselves to a 
single feature of the misgovernment of New York, — the 
stealing of the public money. There are departments of the 
system into which we shrink from casting a glance. To some 
of these corrupt men are intrusted the pauper, the sick, the 
criminal, the insane. It is their duty to guard the myriads of 
the virtuous poor against the rapacity which builds for them 
habitations that are unsafe and pestilential. Think what the 
government of such a city might be and do, what noble insti- 
tutions it might found, what grand experiments undertake, 
what beautiful edifices construct, what merit employ and re- 
ward! The legislature of the city, composed of men eminent 
in business, in science, and in benevolence, — the men first in 
their several spheres, — would rank high among the great par- 
liaments of the world, and contribute powerfully to its ad- 
vancing civilization. The city of New York abounds in able 
and honest gentlemen, in every sphere of life. On just con- 
ditions, they can be won to the public service. Why can we 
not have them ? 

And let no one suppose that this is a subject which concerns 
the people of New York only. It concerns us all. Not only 
has every American citizen an interest in the welfare and 
honor of his country’s chief city, but the evils under which 
New York suffers exist, to some degree, in many other towns, 
and threaten all of them. New York, as we have said, is a 
sieve which lets through the best of the emigration that comes 
to our shores, but catches and retains the worst ; and therefore 
it is in that city that the system of unqualified suffrage has been 
first put to a test under which it has broken down completely 
and hopelessly. But in all our large cities there is of necessity 
an assemblage of ignorant, irresponsible, and thoughtless men, 
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totally incapable of performing the duties of citizenship. We 
accordingly find in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Chicago, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, and many other cities, the insidious beginnings of that 
misgovernment which has made New York the by-word and 
despair of the nation.* New York, too, is suffering vicari- 
ously for her sister cities. As it has been her destiny to suffer 
most from the evils of ignorant and untaxed suffrage, so it is 
her duty to wrestle first with those evils, and apply a remedy 
which shall be radical, final, and universally imitable. She 
will perform that duty. She is performing it. No city of 
equal size on earth contains so great a mass of public spirit 
and administrative capacity, and we feel persuaded that the 
time is near at hand when those great qualities will be suc- 
cessfully exerted in rescuing the metropolis from the hands of 
the spoilers who have stolen into possession of it. 

It looks now as though one half of civilized mankind were 
going henceforth to live in towns; and it appears to us that 
in the laying out, the decoration, and government of towns 
America has shown a particular talent. How full of all pleas- 
antness are the villages of New England, with their gardens 





* During the prevalence of the cholera last summer, an appalling glimpse was 
given the public of the interior of a jail in the city of Brooklyn. An eyewitness 
wrote: “The cholera there resulted from over-crowding the cells. The ventilation 
is bad, the air offensive, the food, pork, beans, bread and molasses ; and when the 
late intensely hot and debilitating weather is taken into account, it should be a mat- 
ter of wonder that every one was not stricken down. The criminal courts ad- 
journed from June until October, and to my knowledge there are many there too 
poor and friendless to get bail, that will be able to prove their entire innocence 
when put on trial. To keep these persons in over-crowded cells with broken-down 
drunkards, whose systems were fitted by long habit for disease, would be little better 
than murder. .... A panic existed that no imagination can conceive. Terror was 
in every face. In one cell, an Englishman in collapse, rising up and falling down 
convulsively, his cell-mates running round almost distracted ; in another, a corpse 
about to be removed. T'wo little boys, waiting to go to the House of Refuge, were 
screaming at the top of their voices from fear; a drunken man singing a mandlin 
song in a corridor; men in the halls, with their faces to the gratings, trying to 
breathe fresh air, for fear of inhaling contagion. Several others, with symptoms 
of approaching cholera, were expecting death. If all the prisoners could be kept 
in the jail until they dropped off one by one, there might be some sense in it, apart 
from its inhumanity. But the jail supplies the almshonse, the penitentiary, the 
workhouse, and, in many instances, the lunatic asylum, with inmates. Prisoners 
are first usually taken there before being sent to those institutions.” 
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and lawns, their tidy fences and spotless houses, their ample 
streets, and their mighty elms waving over all. What other 
land can show towns so vigorous and handsome as Nashville, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, and fifty others that 
will occur to the reader? What a spirited thing it was in 
Vermont to commission young Larkin Mead to adorn her Cap- 
itol with a statue of Ethan Allen; and in Cleveland, to com- 
memorate Perry’s victory by one of the finest out-of-door mon- 
uments in the world; and in Tennessee, to crown the heights 
of Nashville with a State-House of unequalled elegance and 
solidity ; and in marvellous Chicago, three times to raise the 
entire city for the sake of better drainage, and to bore far out 
under Lake Michigan for pure water! How good it was in 
great Boston to put it within the reach of all her boys and 
girls to learn how to swim, and of all her men and women to 
practise the art! This was one of those fine details of civili- 
zation which are only reached after the great essentials have 
been realized and become habitual. New York, too, might 
boast, even amid her blushes. The Central Park was a noble 
gift to posterity; the Croton Aqueduct was a truly Roman 
thought ; and all the islands, — are they not covered with pub- 
lic institutions, nobly planned? We can truly say, that the 
people of the United States have shown an aptitude for orderly 
and elegant arrangement. They know how to make their 
towns and cities fit abodes for civilized beings, and they mean 
to make them such. 

But the spoiler must be expelled, or he will spoil all. Hon- 
est men possess all the true, trustworthy intelligence there is 
in the world. Villains of talent there may be, but no wise 
villain, still less a villain of public spirit. The thieves must 
be driven out, if it costs a bloody war; and it will cost a 
bloody war if they are not. 
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Art. V. — Elements of International Law. By Henry WHeEa- 
ton, LL. D. Eighth Edition. Edited, with Notes, by 
Ricnarp Henry Dana, Jr., LL. D. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. xlvii., 749. 


Tuis book has not been given to the world too soon. The 
original work was first published in 1836 ; the edition embody- 
ing the author’s latest additions followed in 1846. The char- 
acter of Mr. Lawrence’s ponderous and evil-disposed labors in 
1863 will justify us in laying his edition quite aside. The work, 
then, as it has come down to us from Mr. Wheaton’s own hands, 
though constructed upon a superior plan to any other treatise 
on the same subject, yet leaves the events of a wide and stirring 
period to be chronicled. The science of international law is 
daily growing, varying, advancing ; especially of late years its 
developments have been rapid, numerous, and important to an 
extraordinary degree. The Ultima Thule of the wisdom of the 
last generation seems but a milestone long since passed in 
our quick career. The civil war in this country has alone been 
as prolific of new complications, new questions, new views, as 
half a century of former days. In no study, we venture to say, 
does the advance of the Christian nations of the world in civ- 
ilization and in that public morality which is, after all, only the 
conglomerate of countless individual moralities, more clearly 
show itself than in that of international law. There we see a 
’ steady progress; each generation of publicists, of statesmen, 
even of warriors, demonstrates equally in word and deed an 
increasing respect for the abstract principles of humanity and 
justice, a greater reverence for the peaceful dictates of law. 
Reason steadily gains ground; violence as steadily recedes. 
Thus, since each important change is tolerably sure to be for 
the better, it is of the utmost importance to the interests of 
humanity that each change should be quickly laid fast hold of, 
and reduced into the written code of the law of nations. 

We are glad to be able to say that, in the work before us, the 
enlightened and humane temper of Mr. Dana is no less conspic- 
uous than his erudition and discretion. His numerous and elab- 
orate notes, some of them extending to the length of thirty closely 
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printed pages, form, as it were, a series of essays setting forth 
the divers novelties and changes introduced into the science 
within the last twenty years. Mr. Dana shows a peculiar 
felicity in preserving the same just appreciation of relative val- 
ues which is a distinguishing excellence of Wheaton’s original 
work. He seems gifted with an apt discretion, which, like an 
instinct of the intellect, guides him in a wise selection and just 
proportioning of his matter, and which prominently appears 
in the skilful mingling of the theories of the ancient publicists, 
the precedents afforded by history, the decisions of legal tri- 
bunals, the discussions of statesmen, and his own opinions upon 
new or disputed points. 

In the works of Grotius, Vattel, and others of the time-honored 
writers, — we may well call them the fathers of the science, — 
there is unavoidably a theorizing, impractical tone, an appear- 
ance as of the expression of individual notions of sound sense 
and justice, oftentimes somewhat Utopian, and certainly more 
like the wisdom of learned scholars than of men conversant with 
the ambition of soldiers, the negotiations of diplomatists, or the 
enterprise of merchants. But International Law now not only 
allows, but demands, a different mode of treatment; we require 
now not so much individual speculation and theories of ab- 
stract justice as a thorough and exhaustive compilation of in- 
stances, and an acute and critical analysis of principles. We 
wish to know both what things have been done, and upon what 
principle they have been done; under what circumstances they 
were undertaken by the one party and submitted to by the 
other; and, finally, we need a judicial summary of their pre- 
cise value as precedents. A work executed with ability, for 
the satisfaction of these objects, will answer one of the most 
important wants of the times. Such we regard the work 
which Mr. Dana has accomplished. His notes are remarkable 
for clearness alike in statement and in argument. His style is 
distinguished by accuracy, never pruned into meagreness, never 
bursting into redundancy, which is doubtless the result of his 
long and careful professional training. Even when tracing the 
thread of strict legal reasoning, he preserves that lucidity of 
expression and of logical sequence which renders his meaning 


comprehensible to every reader. 
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It is a general impression that the necessity which the law- 
yer is under of representing only one side, must be either the 
cause or the result of a habit of seeing only one side. No 
notion can be more incorrect. It is no less the lawyer’s func- 
tion to anticipate the opposite side, than it is to set forth his 
own; he must refute opposing arguments, and to refute he 
must foresee. A well-trained lawyer then, in any case where 
he is not misled by personal passion and prejudice, will readily 
throw off the spirit of advocacy and assume the equity of the 
judge. But where he is under the influence of personal pas- 
sion or prejudice, he will doubtless prove himself subject, like 
the rest of us, to a greater or less degree of human frailty, ac- 
cording to his temperament and his self-control. Mr. Dana has 
been subjected to a peculiarly severe trial of this nature. It 
has been his duty to state and to discuss the numerous points 
which have been raised in our late civil war. Upon the one 
shore the miserable wreck of his predecessor furnished him with 
an ominous warning; but on this rock there was little need 
of a beacon to admonish him, — his danger lay on the other 
quarter. Even such language as would well become a history 
would be wholly out of place and inexcusable in a legal treatise, 
where the picturesque qualities of light and shade, however 
truthful, and vivid representation, however lifelike, are alto- 
gether inadmissible. Forgiveness should certainly be accorded 
to an only moderate bias, but in truth we can see no call for 
charity ; the judicial impartiality which is preserved throughout 
these notes seems little short of a miracle of self-control. Cer- 
tainly the value and the temper of the editor’s work will meet 
with entire commendation in all countries in the second and 
third generations hence. No one will then discover, except as a 
matter of history, that this contemporary annotator was himself, 
as it were, a party contestant in the grand struggle of which he 
writes with such judicial coolness. 

It is true that a comparatively large space is allotted to the 
discussion of these American points, but perhaps not unduly. 
We must consider that these questions arose out of a rebellion 
in one of the leading powers of the world, not only of unex- 
ampled magnitude, but also of a peculiar nature. It was not a 
revolt against a monarchy, of which the precedents are numer- 
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ous and the features necessarily for the most part familiar, but 
a secession of certain organized parts of a commonwealth from 
the major part thereof, a matter without precedent, and pre- 
senting an aspect wholly novel. Further, the questions aris- 
ing between this country and Great Britain were of more than 
usual importance, as being of a nature likely to repeat them- 
selves in all wars which may occur between civilized nations 
for a long period to come. They arose between the two great 
maritime powers of the earth, who in such cases must be 
expected to lay down the law for others: they were fully dis- 
cussed, by no means in a spirit of amity, and by nations so 
proud and so well matched that no decision can wear the ap- 
pearance of an erroneous result brought about by the influence 
of fear or prudence. Finally, it is a general principle, that 
the newest law is for the time the most valuable ; it is the result 
and embodiment of much of the old law ; it is the exponent 
of the latest views and principles ; it has not yet been so tested 
that its exact force and value are known, and may be stated in 
a sentence, but it needs to be fully studied in all its attendant 
circumstances. In view of these considerations, we may safely 
conclude that the notes on American points are not, as a general 
rule, unduly elaborate, but that they simply meet fairly the 
natural exigencies of the subject. Moreover, in international 
law, the practical result is apt to have great influence in fixing 
the legal value of the event. We have attained a result so de- 
cisive and so contrary to that anticipated by the most eminent 
European publicists, no less than by Mr. Lawrence, that it is 
well to have the arguments which they have been busied for 
five years or more in inculcating elaborately answered and con- 
clusively refuted. 

The first note which by its length and value attracts our at- 
tention is that upon the “ Monroe Doctrine.” The subject, of 
course, is full of interest, not only for its past associations 
with our national history, but for its bearing upon present cir- 
cumstances and its inevitable connection with many questions 
which must hereafter arise in the career of this country. In 
the frequent discussions concerning the present aspect of affairs 
in Mexico, the position which it is incumbent upon the United 
States to assume, and the relations which it is her right, her 
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policy, or her duty to maintain with France and the Imperial 
faction, the Monroe doctrine is a phrase on everybody’s lips, 
and is used by the advocates of interference as a name to con- 
jure with. The story of its birth and growth will then naturally 
be just now listened to with even more than ordinary attention. 
We use the term growth advisedly: for, as Mr. Dana shows, it 
has verily grown ; and the Message of President Monroe con- 
tained only the germ of that theory, which, at least in the mouths 
of the many, is now intended by the words. From the connec- 
tion in which the phrase is now used,— even by educated and 
well-read persons, — and from the inferences and arguments 
which they found upon it, if may be safely concluded that the 
present popular notion of its meaning is nearly this: that it 
lays down as the policy of the United States a double rule, 
whereof the first subdivision prohibits our government from 
interfering in the wars and entanglements, or becoming party 
to the internal offensive and defensive alliances of European 
powers; and the second subdivision enjoins upon us to allow 
no intervention by European powers in the affairs of American 
states, excepting, of course, such parts of either of the Ameri- 
can continents as are already the rightful dependencies of Eu- 
ropean crowns. The underlying principle of this latter injunc- 
tion is generally understood to be, that, as the United States is 
the grand example, and may naturally be regarded as the pro- 
tectress, of popular governments, and as, on the other hand, the 
European powers stand in the same relations to the monar- 
chical and despotic principle of government, therefore it will 
be not only generous, but also wise and politic, for the United 
States to preserve this Western hemisphere, so far as possible, 
free from the control and invasion of European principles, and 
to lend the peoples thereof such countenance, aid, and protec- 
tion as they may require in the establishment and maintenance 
of republican and democratic systems ; and further, to this end, 
that we must constitute ourselves the watchful guardians of 
our weaker sisters, and hold ourselves ever ready to interfere in 
their behalf whenever European armies or diplomacy threaten 
the subversion of their domestic government. It is then but a 
step to insist on this principle as a component part of the doc- 
trine itself; and we already find that many persons consider 
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that the true force and point of the Monroe doctrine is correctly 
expressed by stating that it alleges our true policy to be to 
guarantee and to preserve the existence of all popular govern- 
ments now existing in either continent against external assault 
or foreign intrigue. Thus by degrees the corollary is becoming 
embodied in the theorem, and perhaps the doctrine has not yet 
reached its entire growth. Of course, in fulfilling the spirit of 
the doctrine thus understood, we might at any moment find our- 
selves obliged to take part in a foreign war. This popular no- 
tion contains certainly a vast deal of generosity, and, if read by 
the lamp of reason, betrays no insignificant amount of worldly 
wisdom and sound policy. But it is important to bear in mind 
that neither the old doctrine, nor this novel phase of it, is any- 
thing but the statement of a policy maintained by individuals, 
be they more or less in numbers and influence. Yet in all its 
forms it has found able and eloquent advocates; it has always 
been a word of power in the land; it has been a ery which 
even its opponents have treated with respect and assaulted with 
moderation. Thus it has gradually grown in prestige and in- 
fluence. But it has never yet been in any manner officially 
adopted as a rule to national action. The efforts which have 
been made to secure such adoption have invariably failed ; and 
we have yet to see it become the cause of complication between 
our own and a foreign government. 

What the original doctrine was, and how far it fell short of 
the modern theory which bears the same name, we will now 
proceed to inquire. In 1823 two sources of dispute threat- 
ened to disturb our foreign relations: the first grew out of the 
pretensions of Russia, who claimed exclusive rights over the 
territory extending from the Frozen Ocean on the north to the 
fifty-first parallel on the south ; the second arose from the pend- 
ing controversy with Great Britain concerning our northwestern 
boundary. In connection with these claims, these two powers 
asserted that the immense wilderness of the West was still open 
to discovery and colonization. In reference, then, to these mat- 
ters, President Monroe, in his Annual Message to Congress of 
December 2, 1823, said: “ The occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting, as a principle in which the rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the American continents, 
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by the free and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European power.” The simple 
intent of this clause has been perverted and magnified to an ex- 
traordinary degree, until it has been even assumed to contem- 
plate a complete prohibition against the acquisition by any Eu- 
ropean power of any territory upon either American continent, 
by any means whatsoever, be it by conquest, voluntary cession, 
treaty stipulation, purchase, or even by a succession through 
family alliances. But no enunciation of policy was ever more 
completely misconstrued. These words were spoken as words of 
guidance and counsel, bearing upon the then existing state of 
national affairs and upon questions then imperatively pressing 
for a decision ; with reference to these it must be read. Here 
was an immense and valuable territory, — the entire West, — in 
a great part of its extent wholly unexplored even by the wan- 
dering and adventurous feet of trappers and backwoodsmen. 
All this grand tract the United States claimed as its own 
proper domain, subject only to the encumbrance of an un- 
settled boundary line. But Great Britain and Russia claimed 
that it was terra nullius, that it was still open to discovery and 
occupation, and was subject to those ordinary rights of owner- 
ship which in the allotment of these new continents had been 
universally conceded to that power whose subjects should be the 
first to penetrate and colonize unknown and unsettled regions. 
President Monroe intended to announce that the United States 
absolutely denied the existence of any right to colonize these 
Western wilds on the part of any foreign nation. This ground 
taken by him had been already laid down by Mr. Adams, then 
Secretary of State, who had written, a few months earlier, that 
“The American continents henceforth will no longer be subject 
to colonization. Occupied by civilized nations, they will be ac- 
cessible to Europeans and each other on that footing alone.” 
Whatever light is required for deciphering the significance 
of the President’s words is shed upon them by this letter. 
It shows that their force was simply to aver that the American 
continents, however unredeemed, or even untrodden, in parts, 
were nevertheless, so far as the right of possession was con- 
cerned, wholly appropriated in every part by some one or 
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another of civilized nations; that the day had gone by when 
any foreign government could acquire territorial claims simply 
by virtue of the journey of one of its subjects through the forest 
or over the prairie, and the planting of its national ensign on a 
beach or a mountain-top, after the fashion in which it had been 
customary to secure a species of pre-emption right in the ear- 
lier days of the New World; also, further than this, that the 
settlement of squatters or immigrant bands in any part of the 
continent could no more be valid to transfer ownership and 
jurisdiction to their parent country, but that they would re- 
main either as trespassers or as subjects on the territory of that 
nation to whom the tract in question had previously pertained. 
In a word, the statement was, that every acre of American land 
had its recognized and legitimate sovereign and owner, and that 
no shifting of sovereignty or ownership could be thereafter ef- 
fected by discovery, exploration, or settlement. This doctrine 
was laid down simply to meet the present exigencies of the 
times. If this view be correct, it robs this clause of all but 
historical interest, since any possibility of such claims as those 
then advanced by Russia and England has been long since 
totally and forever precluded. 

We pass next to passages which follow, after a short interval, 
in the Message, which may be of greater present interest, and 
in which whatever of vitality still lingers in the old doctrine 
must be sought. Shortly before this time the famous Con- 
gresses had been held at Laybach and Verona, and the Holy 
Alliance had been formed for the express purpose of mutual 
assistance between the monarchs and despots who were parties 
thereto, against all movements threatening the stability of their 
power, and for a common guaranty of their thrones. That 
these confederates were quite in earnest in their intent had 
been put beyond a doubt by their vigorous suppression of the 
recent popular commotions in Spain. And now, having re- 
stored tranquillity in that country, they were turning their 
attention to the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South 
America. These colonies had some time before taken advan- 
tage of the imbecility of their Transatlantic rulers to throw off 
the yoke of subjection, and establish independent and demo- 
cratic forms of government. They had thus far thriven well, 
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and their success had been long regarded as beyond the possi- 
bility of question. But the threats of so formidable a combi- 
nation as the Holy Alliance at once cast an ominous cloud of 
doubt athwart their newly risen sun. With eloquent earnest- 
ness they sought for aid from the United States, appealing at 
once to their sympathy, their generosity, and their obvious 
interest. Great Britain, who regarded the Holy Alliance with 
more of jealousy than friendship, backed their suit. Powerful 
and eloquent appeals were made in their behalf by American 
orators ; and popular feeling ran high, and daily higher, in 
their favor. The question must come before Congress early 
in its session, and the President expressed to it his views in 
the following clear language : — 


“In the wars of the European powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy so to do..... The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of America..... We owe it 
to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not interfered, and shall 
not interfere. But with the governments who have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or control- 
ling in any other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. In the war between those new governments and 
Spain, we declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition ; and 
to this we have adhered, and shall continue to adhere, provided no 
change shall occur which, in the judgment of the competent authori- 
ties of this government, shall make a corresponding change on the part 
of the United States indispensable to their security.” 


Then, speaking of the recent forcible interposition by the 
allies in the internal concerns of Spain, he says: — 


“To what extent such interposition may be carried, on the same 
principle, is a question in which all independent powers whose gov- 
ernments differ from theirs are interested, and even those most re- 
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mote, and surely none more so than the United States. Our policy 
in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of the 
wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, neverthe- 
less remains the same; which is, not to interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of any of its powers ; to consider the government de facto as the 
legitimate government for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it ; 
and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, 
meeting in all instances the just claims of every power, submitting to 
injuries from none. But in regard to these continents circumstances 
are eminently and conspicuously different. It is impossible that the 
allied powers should extend their political system to any portion of 
either continent without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can 
any one believe that our Southern brethren, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, 
that we should behold such interposition in any form with indifference. 
If we look to the comparative strength and resources of Spain and 
those new governments, and their distance from each other, it must be 
obvious that she can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of 
the United States to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
the other powers will pursue the same course.” 


In these sentences it is very clearly laid down as a general 
principle, that the United States would shun all entanglements 
in European politics, so long as it should be possible for her to 
do so. But this principle was older by far than the Message, 
and in 1823 had long been elementary knowledge, and had 
passed into an axiom with American statesmen. Even then 
it was long since the merchants and ship-owners of the sea- 
board States had learned to look upon the struggles of Euro- 
pean powers as affording the rich harvest period when the 
neutral bottoms of this country could reap golden fields and 
garner all the richness of foreign lands. This enunciation 
of policy then was neither new nor striking. But in the mat- 
ter of prohibiting Transatlantic interference in Cisatlantic af- 
fairs, how far does the Message go? Does it authorize us to 
call by the name of the Monroe Doctrine that theory which 
has been above stated to be involved in the modern popular 
apprehension of the phrase? Certainly Mr. Dana seems to us 
to be correct, when he says that the Message does not go so 
far, — does not lay down any such rule of general application. 
This portion, like that which preceded, is to be regarded simply 
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as expressing the opinion of the chief executive magistrate up- 
on the course which it behooved Congress to pursue in refer- 
ence to the Spanish-American question, as it was called. Here 
was an extensive and warlike confederation, leagued for the 
interests and perpetuation of the monarchical system of gov- 
ernment simply as such, bound avowedly to support the abstract 
principle of single against popular sway ; it had already shown 
both the will and the ability to act on its own continent; it 
now began to demonstrate a proselyting spirit, and to threaten 
to stretch its mail-clad arms across the Atlantic, there to add 
new links to its strong chain by the forcible coercion of the 
reluctant and free nations of the Western hemisphere, and to 
seek them in the immediate neighborhood of this country, — 
as it were, to pluck away from the very skirts of our garments 
those young nations who clung to us, pleading hard for sym- 
pathy and protection. If this were permitted, the United 
States might certainly fear that the time would come when 
her suffering temper would too late become the source of 
regret to her; when she would find herself, as the sole repre- 
sentative of free government, occupying a position of most 
uncomfortable solitude ; and would then painfully regret that 
she had carelessly sacrificed the opportunity, once presented, 
of securing a thriving and a grateful band of allies. Many 
persons, throughout the country, were loudly crying that 
ordinary prudence and foresight demanded that the United 
States should act before it was too late, and should publish her 
warning to these political crusaders before they should have 
‘ committed themselves too far to be able honorably to draw 
back. 

The Message stated that, in the opinion of the President, 
the country could not witness the proposed intervention by 
the Alliance without feeling herself seriously aggrieved and 
even endangered. What course she should pursue, — whether 
she should go so far as to share in the contest,—he did not 
intimate. Simply he said that it was not a business which we 
should allow to pass unwatched and unregarded ; he left the 
door to an active interference open, but he did not commit 
himself to the policy of passing through it. If resolutions 
should be passed by Congress echoing the sentiments of the 
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President, then European politicians might combine the ex- 
pressions of the executive and the legislative branches, and, 
placing them beside the clear current of popular opinion, 
might shrewdly surmise the probable result, and might be 
wise in time. But Congress passed no such resolutions, laid 
down no scheme of national policy, and we are left to gather 
from the President’s language the meaning which he wished 
to convey. Certainly it seems to us no wider or more general 
than the exigency which it was intended to meet. The nu- 
merous other supposable cases, to any of which, should they 
arise, the present Monroe Doctrine, so called, would apply, find 
no applicable rule in the language of the Message. 

Let us take the case presented by the existing Mexican im- 
broglio. The analogy between this and the South American 
question is as close as will often occur; and in this connection, 
if ever, we can cite the Message as, in spirit at least, pertinent. 
France professes to have causes of war with Mexico, which 
must be recognized as sound and sufficient. That for such 
causes she may declare war and seek reparation, no one would 
deny. But when she goes so far as to undertake to change 
the form of government from a republic to a monarchy, the 
question arises whether or not the United States shall inter- 
fere to prevent this. Then the doctrine is quoted, and its 
fame and antiquity are summoned to aid the advocates of 
intervention. In accurately defining the line of demarcation 
between the old and the new meanings of the term, we are, 
then, engaged in no idle logomachy, no frivolous quarrel on 
a mere matter of phraseology. It is not enough that the 
present popular meaning is definite and clear; it would not be 
enough even if this meaning were universally adopted, so that 
the force of the words could never be misunderstood. This 
name professes to represent a policy. It is the embodiment 
of a positive and somewhat complicated theory. Like an alge- 
braic symbol, it stands for very much that is not expressed. 
But, having in one age been used to signify a certain series 
of ideas and arguments, and obtained the advocacy of leading 
men, and the enthusiastic belief of a large part of the nation, 
if at length it is gradually and almost imperceptibly altered, 
so that the significant no longer expresses the things formerly 
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signified, it is surely neither just nor wise to let the new doc- 
trine, by virtue solely of preserving the same exponent, retain 
all the influence and prestige of the old. It is not fair to 
quote the language of honored and able statesmen who sup- 
ported the one, in proof of the worth of the other. When we 
see this process going on, it is certainly worth while to clearly 
expose it, to show the difference between the new and the old, 
to let each stand upon its own merits, and to have no sailing 
under false colors, no parading in stolen armor. The new may 
be as good or better than the old. But let each be clearly 
distinguished ; let men know accurately of what they and oth- 
ers are talking, and comprehend the force of their own and 
their opponent’s language. Then whatever is done will be 
done advisedly and with due knowledge. 

As yet, indeed, the new meaning has not been adopted as the 
rule of national conduct. Mr. Seward, in his excellent letter 
of December 6, 1865, to M. Montholon, speaking of the “ na- 
tional discontent,” says that while the United States “ recognize 
the right of sovereign nations to carry on war with each other, 
if they do not invade our rights or menace our safety or just 
influence,” yet they “sympathize most profoundly” with the 
republican system of Mexico, and the effort to subvert this and 
to establish in its place a monarchy cannot “ but be regarded by 
the people of the United States as injurious and menacing to 
their own chosen and endeared republican institutions.”’ In his 
despatches to Mr. Bigelow, he says that interference by foreign 
states to prevent American states from enjoying their deliber- 
ately established republican institutions “is wrongful, and in 
its effects antagonistical to the free and popular form of govern- 
ment existing in the United States.”” And again he says, that 
though the United States desire to “ cultivate sincere friend- 
ship with France,” yet “ this policy will be brought into immi- 
nent jeopardy ”’ unless France shall desist from prosecuting 
her armed intervention for the substitution of a monarchy in 
place of the republic. All this language is only a shade more 
strong than that of President Monroe. It is in strict accord- 
ance with the true “ Monroe Doctrine”; but it certainly marks 
out no positive course for the nation. There is not in it any- 
thing approaching to definite intimation of what we shall feel 
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called upon to do if the French intervention is persisted in. 
It does not commit us to interference; it onveys no threats 
of war. When, then, men are crying out that the Secretary 
of State has adopted the Monroe Doctrine, and has officially 
announced it as the policy of the nation, it is very essential 
that the people should know just what these words signify ; 
should comprehend exactly what that doctrine is which has 
been adopted and announced by the Secretary; should under- 
stand to what it binds the country, if indeed to anything; and 
whether or not it directly, or by necessary implication, obliges 
us to an armed interference, and to a guaranty of the Mexican 
Republic. 

We are in haste to pass to the important topic of neutrality, 
but we must pause in our way to notice Note 153, on “ Bel- 
ligerent Powers exercised in Civil War.” (p. 374.) This is an 
admirable treatise, composed with such perfect impartiality as 
cannot fail to awaken high respect and admiration. It is a 
strictly professional discussion of pure legal principles. ‘ The 
great Rebellion in the United States, of 1861,” says Mr. Dana, 
“was not an insurrection of professed citizens for a redress of 
grievances, against a government whose general authority they 
acknowledged, nor an insurrection or civil war for the purpose 
of changing the government or dynasty of an acknowledged 
common country. It was an attempt of a majority of the peo- 
ple in one section of the country to organize themselves into 
a distinct and independent sovereignty ; in other words, an at- 
tempt, by an act of revolution, to set up, within the previously 
acknowledged limits of a previously acknowledged common 
nationality, and of a government acknowledged to be legiti- 
mate, a distinct and independent nationality.” (p. 574.) He 
then proceeds, with beautiful precision, to trace the exact legal 
relations which the United States and the Confederate States 
bore to each other in the conflict. In the eye of the law, the 
United States had the unquestionable right, whenever they had 
the opportunity, to treat any and all the Rebels as traitors and 
criminals, and to try and punish them as such, and to refuse 
to accord to them any right whatsoever which might be claimed 
by them in any other character. These were our undeniable 
rights. But, on the other hand, there was no imperative ne 
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cessity upon us to exercise them to the extreme, or to any 
particular extent, or in any individual case. We could waive 
and remit them in whole or in part, at our option. For divers 
reasons of sound policy,— to enjoy the belligerent right of 
blockade, to free ourselves from liability to foreign powers for 
injuries to their commerce, or other wrongs done them by the 
Rebels, and also for the humane object of preventing a bar- 
barous retaliation, — we did choose, in nearly all matters in 
which the question arose, to treat our rebellious countrymen 
as foreign enemies, and to accord them the ordinary privileges 
of belligerents. We even consented in very many points, where 
we might at least have raised new and doubtful questions, that 
foreign nations might treat and regard the Confederates in the 
same manner. We sometimes deliberately, by our procla- 
mations and our own actions, gave them the right to do so 
to some limited extent. But these were matters at our own 
option, both as to how far we would pursue this course and 
in what cases. That we did so once put upon us no implied 
obligation to do so again. A waiver operated only upon the 
especial case in which it was made. We were free to act in 
‘any subsequent case precisely as we chose, and were bound to 
no consistency. The stern course was our right; whenever 
we departed from it, our departure was simply a boon to the 
enemy, or a remission to a neutral third party, for which they 
might thank either our generosity, our policy, or possibly our 
necessity, as the case might be. This note is certainly the 
clearest and best exposition yet published of the precise legal 
status of the Rebels in this war. But after all the note shows, 
what must be acknowledged, that the civil war opened a dread 
vista of possible complications, and very serious and difficult 
questions, for which it afforded no satisfactory principle of so- 
lution, and which, had they not been put at rest by the liberal 
policy of our government, might, not improbably, have pro- 
duced the most terrible and extensive contest yet recorded by 
history. 

The note on Privateering (Note 173, p. 453) gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the diplomatic efforts which have been made 
of late years to abolish this nefarious system of warfare, or 
rather of plunder. The action of the European powers, which 
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resulted in the insertion of the desired prohibition in the fa- 
mous Declaration of Paris, of 1856, is deserving of all praise ; 
and it is agreeable to think that these articles have been 
signed by nearly all civilized nations. They constitute an- 
other milestone planted in the onward march of humanity. 
It is true that the United States, though invited, has not given 
in her adhesion to this Declaration, and has not renounced the 
privateer system. To the note of invitation addressed to her 
she replied, — referring to the article abolishing Privateering, 
and also to the third article, which established the rule of Free 
ships, free goods,— that her accession must be conditional 
upon the insertion of an article which should secure immunity 
to all private property at sea not contraband. This proposed 
addition is known as the “ Marcy Amendment,” or as the 
*“ American Amendment.” It was certainly eminently desira- 
ble. It was a step in advance of the provisions of the Decla- 
ration ; but it was a step which European enlightenment or 
policy was not yet prepared to take. The amendment was 
rejected, and the United States withdrew its offer to accede 
on this condition to the Declaration. The principle which she 
propounded lies, however, in the straight line along which 
nations have long been advancing; though not yet reached, 
it is at least in the way to be so. It will probably by degrees 
creep into favor in national conventions, will become more 
and more frequently a stipulation in treaties, and will finally 
pass imperceptibly into an acknowledged principle. At the 
commencement of the late war the United States was willing 
to waive this point, and to become a party to the Declaration. 
England and France, however, refused to allow her to do so, 
unless certain provisions, with sole reference to the special 
conflict then pending, were inserted. The United States re- 
fused to agree to so unfair and one-sided a proposition, and 
still remains a non-signer. 

We now come to the grand chapter of the work upon the 
“ Rights of Neutrals,” — the subdivision which surpasses all 
others in importance, no less than in its serious complexities. 
The law of neutrality and the respective rights of neutrals 
and belligerents are now, and must probably ever remain, the 
central point of interest in any treatise on international law. 
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The fundamental idea is of comparatively modern growth. 
In the pagan days of Greece and Rome, neither the thing nor 
even the name existed. In the dark ages following the fall 
of the Western Empire, it was little more than a name. Hav- 
ing its source in Christian ideas of society, and depending for 
its support upon the progress of Christian enlightenment, it 
gained authority but slowly. In recent times it has developed 
and ramified with the development and ramification of mod- 
ern civilization, and has become complicated in unison with 
its complication. Modern notions of justice, modern codes of 
law and decisions of courts, modern commerce and enterprise, 
the friendly intercourse no less than the extended warfare of 
modern nations, have all alike been busy with neutrality, until 
now it has become a branch of study extensive, comprehensive, 
nice, and exact to an extraordinary degree. As the tree shows 
each year its increase by a new ring, no less surely does this 
great code of international principles exhibit steady accretions 
from the busy ingenuity and fertile brains of each generation 
of men. It at once covers and unites large and valuable parts 
of the domains both of history and law; and there are few 
topics which demand in their pursuit so many or so high fac- 
ulties of mind, or even, we may add, qualities of character. 
The true nature and principles of neutrality were for a time 
so imperfectly comprehended, that the earliest writers recog- 
nized a species of qualified neutrality,—so qualified, indeed, 
that the element of neutrality was hardly left in any distin- 
guishable form. A nation was allowed to bind itself by pre- 
vious treaty to render to another in time of war stipulated aid, 
by contributions of money or of munitions of war, or by con- 
tingents of ships and even of men. The fulfilment of these 
agreements upon the breaking out of war was not supposed to 
deprive the would-be neutral of her claims to be treated as 
such by the other belligerent. The only trait requisite to 
make these contracts legal and proper appears to have been, in 
the phraseology of the law, certainty ; that is, that the nature 
and precise amount of the aid to be rendered should be fixed 
by accurate language in the treaty. Beyond this, of course, 
no transgression was allowable. But this extraordinary notion 
has yanished before the more correct ideas of modern times; 
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and it is now admitted by all publicists, that a neutral claiming 
and seeking to exercise these rights may, at the option of the 
prejudiced belligerent, be treated as an enemy party. Like- 
wise, in old times, enlistments by either of the hostile parties 
in the country of a neutral were openly and extensively carried 
on, and were considered liable to no objection. Modern gov- 
ernments, seeing more clearly the danger and the impropriety of 
such proceedings, forbid ngthing with sterner prohibition. Any 
individual certainly is still free to follow his own bent, — to 
devote his fortune and his life to any cause he chooses, — to 
enlist and fight in a foreign quarrel if he will. But anything 
approaching an organized system of recruiting, with however 
much of secrecy and regard for external appearances it may 
be conducted, is now an ample cause of war, and could 
scarcely lead to any other conclusion. 

In 1780 and in 1800 two famous armed neutralities were 
formed among’ European’ powers. The object of the parties 
to them was to put themselves in a condition to assert those 
rights and privileges to which their neutrality entitled them. 
The obvious danger of such alliances, especially if they be 
powerful, is that they will lay claim to and enforce rights and 
privileges, as pertaining to their neutral character, which, in 
fact, are not lawful appurtenances thereof, — conduct which 
would necessarily prove no less pregnant with future mischief 
than productive of immediate injustice. And further, though 
the legality of a neutral’s undertaking to protect himself in his 
just rights by force of arms is unquestionable, yet these rights 
are on a very weak footing if they stand in need of such sup- 
port. It lessens their prestige, and therewith their influence. 
Fortunately, the public sense of right and the general respect 
for law seem to have so grown since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, that it is now upwards of fifty years since the necessity 
for armed neutrality has been sufficiently felt to induce any 
nation to seek to enter into such a compact, or itself to assume 
such a position. 

It may be safely said that neutrality is now, at least in the 
first instance, a question of diplomacy, law, and precedent. It 
is only when some new question seems to defy a decision by 
argument, or when the clear law is grossly disregarded, that 
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arms must be resorted to by nations who have no other method 
of solving their disputes. Probably those articles in treaties 
which concern neutrality are the ones which cost far the most 
anxiety and labor; and certainly perplexed discussions arising 
out of this topic are those which task most severely the skill 
of diplomatists, and which are generally assumed to afford the 
most accurate gauge of their ability and usefulness. Those 
deliberate stipulations which are entered into, generally during 
periods of peace and repose, and as provisions only for a con- 
tingent future, are apt to reflect that degree of moderation, 
wisdom, and justice which belongs to the age of their consum- 
mation, and thus show, upon an average taken through a suffi- 
ciently long period, sure and gratifying advances. Even those 
arrangements which are effected between statesmen of angry 
nations, in times of excitement and of clashing interests and 
passions, show the same pleasing fact, though perhaps less per- 
fectly. But the toil is endless; for the instant that a war 
breaks out in any part of the earth, that instant combinations 
of circumstances begin rapidly to form and ceaselessly to 
evolve, seldom having exact precedents in the past, and fre- 
quently not fully anticipated or accurately provided for by 
prior negotiations. Thus new questions perpetually present 
their ominous points. The vast strides which the commercial 
world takes in every small cycle of years; the increased acute- 
ness, subtilty, enterprise, and capital which business-men stead- 
ily acquire; the shrewdness with which they discover schemes 
for amassing great wealth in times of foreign, even if not of 
domestic disturbance ; and the enormous ventures and risks 
which the greatness of the possible prize will induce them to 
incur ; — these — even if any great sympathy or interest of 
the entire nation be out of the case, which does not perhaps 
usually happen, and if the government be honestly bent on 
observing at least the letter of its bond, which may more often 
occur — will nevertheless almost inevitably give rise to many 
questionable enterprises, to many complaints, to many delicate 
distinctions, supported by arguments not easily to be balanced, 
and to many complications, whose labyrinthine course may at 
any moment suddenly end in war. 

As the true theory of neutrality has become better under- 
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stood, and the requirements which neutrals and belligerents 
may justly make of each other have, in many particulars, be- 
come more clearly defined, the feasibility of some more con- 
venient and prompt machinery than diplomatic negotiations 
has become evident, and its need, both as a preventive and a 
cure, has become strongly felt. It was the effort to satisfy 
this need that first gave rise to the passage of Neutrality 
Acts. The United States had the honor of taking the initia- 
tive in this matter. In 1794 our first Neutrality Act was 
passed, — less elaborate, certainly, and less thorough than that 
which succeeded it in 1818, but nevertheless of great excel-_ 
lence, and especially exciting our pride when we consider the 
entire novelty of the business. At the time, war was waging 
between England and France. France had in this country an 
able emissary, M. Genet, — a man of a bold and enterprising 
temper and acute mind, who fully appreciated the policy of 
his country, and the objects which it lay in his power to com- 
pass for her. The United States, even standing aloof from 
the war, could aid France much ; by becoming a party thereto, 
they would of course be able to aid her much more. M. 
Genet not unnaturally postponed foreign to domestic interests, 
and sought, without stint or scruple, to obtain all possible as- 
sistance, in any form and from any source whatsoever, careless, 
if not even pleased, if the result might be to implicate the 
United States as an enemy party against Great Britain in ac- 
tual hostilities. Our treaty with France gave to her privateers 
great advantages in the use of our ports, and indeed created, 
to some extent, such a qualified neutrality as we have de- 
scribed above. M. Genet, with great plausibility stretching 
this dubious right to its utmost extent, and even beyond it, 
and skilfully availing himself of popular feeling, which ran 
high against England and was very favorable to France, made 
free and unwarrantable use of our ports for fitting out French 
privateers, and for the shelter and condemnation of prizes 
taken and brought thither by these same illegally despatched 
vessels. These proceedings were carried so far beyond what 
international law would allow, that the government, though 
placing itself thereby in opposition to popular sentiment, felt 
obliged to talee some stringent course to stay the evil, before it 
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had gone so far as to plunge us into positive war. It was obvi- 
ously desirable to place in some hands the power to interfere 
promptly in the earliest phase of each emergency; and in no 
quarter could this power be so wisely put as in the national 
courts, the natural dispensers of law and justice, who should 
act by virtue of, and in accordance with, such regulations as the 
legislative and executive branches should deem it expedient to 
frame. It was easier thus, upon proof of the intent to commit 
a breach of our national obligations, to nip the whole enterprise 
in the bud, than it was to wait till the mischief was done, and 
then only avoid war by a tardy and disagreeable reparation, 
following a long course of diplomatic dispute. The name of 
Law was formidable and respected among our own people ; 
and the dignity as well as the wisdom of our national judi- 
ciary ought to inspire confidence abroad. At the same time, 
it was quite evident that no new general principles of law 
could be safely, or even honorably, laid down ; that the statute, 
except only in its preventive clauses, must add nothing to the 
obligations already imposed by the code of international law. 
The first Neutrality Act, therefore, drawn and passed in these 
exigencies, professed only to enact, in a clear, compendious, 
and distinct form, certain old, established principles of law, 
binding upon this country as one of the sisterhood of nations 
as much before the act as after it, and designed to throw 
these into such a form that the courts might be able to take 
judicial cognizance of breaches thereof by virtue of this na- 
tional statute. 

The act gave no very great offence, but proved very useful, 
and remained upon the statute-book until 1817, when new cir- 
cumstances called for and obtained a new act. This, however, 
proved less satisfactory than its predecessor, and stood only 
one year; and in 1818 all previous legislation was codified, 
and in the place of all prior laws was passed the famous stat- 
ute of that year, which has continued to this day our national 
act upon this subject. If not perfect, it has certainly few 
serious defects. 

A few months since, however, near the close of the last 
session of Congress, a new bill was introduced by a Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts, and passed the House of Rep- 
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resentatives ; but it was lost in the Senate, mainly, it is to be 
supposed, by reason of the exertions strenuously made against 
it by a Senator likewise from Massachusetts. We have little 
question that the Senator was wholly right. The proposed bill 
differed essentially from the old bill, upon the one hand, in the 
omission of certain provisions of surety and prevention, which 
seem to us of undoubted use, and to be only partially supplied 
by the substitute inserted in the new bill; and on the other 
hand, in adding the following section (10): “ That nothing in 
this act shall be so construed as to prohibit citizens of the 
United States from selling vessels, ships, or steamers built 
within the limits thereof, or materials or munitions of war 
the growth or product of the same, to inhabitants of other 
countries, or to governments not at war with the United 
States ”;— provided that the President may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, temporarily stay the operation of this section. 

That this addition was the main object to be gained by the 
alteration, there can be little doubt. It derives its significance 
from the decision rendered at about the same time by the 
United States District Court in the case of the Meteor. The 
opinion in this very interesting case in fact decides that citi- 
zens of the United States have not, under our present law, 
those rights and privileges which this section of the new bill 
confers upon them. If this decision is to stand as sound law 
in our land, certainly the section in question is a very desirable 
and proper adjunct to the old bill. That, however, this de- 
cision will not so stand, we cannot doubt. It is directly con- 
trary to the views of the law previously taken by our most 
learned judges. Thus, for example, Judge Story, in the fa- 
mous case of the Santissima Trinidad, says: “* There is noth- 
ing in our law, or in the law of nations, that, forbids our citi- 
zens from sending armed vessels, as well as munitions of war, 
to foreign ports for sale. It is a commercial adventure, which 
no nation is bound to prohibit, and which only exposes the 
persons engaged in it to the penalty of confiscation.” This is 
clear language, and permits no double interpretation. 

It is unfortunate that this case of the Meteor, destined as it is 
to be one of great importance in international law, no less than 
to private merchants in all lands, did not mature sufficiently 
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early to be treated of by Mr. Dana. But the position which 
he would have taken with regard to it is fortunately put be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt by the explicit language used by 
him. Doubtless with this pending case in his mind when he 
wrote, though it was then in no form to be properly discussed, 
he says: “* An American merchant may build and fully arm a 
vessel, and supply her with stores, and offer her for sale in our 
own market. If he does any acts as an agent or servant of a 
belligerent, or in pursuance of an arrangement or understand- 
ing with a belligerent, that she shall be employed in hostilities 
when sold, he is guilty. He may, without violating our law, 
sénd out such a vessel, so equipped, under the flag and papers 
of his own country, with no more force of crew than is suit- 
able for navigation, with no right to resist search or seizure, 
and to take the chances of capture as contraband merchandise, 
of blockade, and of a market in a belligerent port. In snen 
case, the extent and character of the equipments is as im- 
material as in the other class of cases. The intent is all.” 
(p. 563, note.) This language is no less plain and decided 
than that of Judge Story. That it is sound common-sense is 
undeniable ; and it recommends itself to the legal sense of all 
who thoroughly study the point in a professional light. It is 
hard to imagine that the Supreme Court will run such a wild 
tilt against judges and publicists, tradition and good reason, 
as to support the present novel finding in the case of the Me- 
teor. If they shall do so, it will then be certainly time to 
engraft the new clause, above quoted, upon our old bill. 

It has been by many supposed that the decision in this 
Meteor case will be of great weight and importance as a pre- 
cedent in the question of the Alabama and other Confederate 
vessels, now pending between this country and Great Britain ; 
and the suspicion has been intimated by some that the law was 
a little warped by the learned judge, with the charitable intent 
of aiding Mr. Seward in the controversy. To justify either of 
these ideas, it is of course primarily necessary that the cases 
should be at least substantially parallel. That they are very 
far from being so may be briefly shown. The Meteor was built 
as a purely commercial enterprise, to be sent to a foreign port, 
there to take her chance of finding a market, subject to the 
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risk of capture on the way, to be followed by confiscation as 
contraband of war; and to the further risk, should she reach 
her destination in safety, of finding no market in case the war 
should be drawing to a close, or terms could not be agreed on; 
liable also to be sold to any other bidder who would pay a better 
price. She differed nowise from any other contraband mer- 
chandise except in the wholly insignificant fact that, instead of 
being of such a nature as to require to be carried, she was able 
to move herself. She was simply a mercantile speculation in 
contraband merchandise, which is of all men and nations con- 
fessedly and avowedly legitimate. The Alabama presents no 
one of these characteristics. She was not built, equipped, and 
despatched from a neutral port to sail as contraband merchan- 
dise, subject to the chances of capture and of a market in a 
foreign port. On the contrary, she shipped a crew of fighting 
men in the neutral country, and, sailing thence, took in her ar- 
mament, by the previous skilful disposition of her builders, in 
other neutral territory. She went nowhere for a sale. She was 
bargained for, bought, and sold before she left the dock. Her 
builders took no risk of a market, neither of seizure nor of confis- 
cation as contraband. Briefly, she had not a trait of mercantile 
adventure or of commercial character or risk about her beyond 
the naked fact that her building and equipping were paid for, 
and doubtless handsomely. She was warlike and hostile from 
the beginning. The contract was to make her such. Her com- 
mission as a Confederate war vessel was on board of her in Liv- 
erpool. Her only risk was of being sunk or obliged to surrender 
after a martial encounter. These were the features in the case 
of the Alabama. In the cases of other vessels, as, for example, 
the Rappahannock, we find much less effort to regard the laws 
of neutrality and to keep on the mask of innocence. In the 
case of the Meteor, the facts, as they are generally understood 
to have been proved, were diametrically opposite in every 
respect. That the builders of the Rebel privateers dealt 
knowingly with the Confederate government through their 
acknowledged agent, there can be no question; and their 
failure to complete their bargain would have differed in no 
essential respect from an ordinary breach of a private contract. 
No such fact, but precisely the contrary, appears in the case of 
VOL. CI. — NO. 213. 
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the Meteor. The question then being, as Mr. Dana says, of 
intent, the vital difference is readily distinguishable. The Eng- 
lish builders had assured their trade before they entered upon 
the undertaking ; the American merchants only had in view a 
quite probable purchaser. The former were not free to dispose 
of their ship to any person who might offer her price, for she 
was bespoken ; the latter would have been very glad to have 
received and closed with a fair offer from any source. In short, 
the action of the former betrays clearly the intent, the element 
of illegality ; but how the action of the latter can have been 
regarded in the same light, we must confess ourselves unable 
to see. Where, then, is the similarity? Or why should it have 
been conceived necessary to sacrifice the Meteor, to overrule 
old and good law, to create a new necessity requiring to be met 
by new statutes of untried efficiency, simply for the purpose 
of creating a precedent which is after all no precedent? We 
have perhaps dwelt too long on a matter which does not spe- 
cifically form a part of the work which we are reviewing. But 
the general doctrine involved forms a very important part of 
that work ; and the question, as one of international law which 
is even now in process of discussion, is of the first importance, 
and of equal public and private interest. 

When time and trial had proved the benefit and efficiency of 
Neutrality Acts, and after our final amended Act of 1818 had 
been passed, Great Britain, profiting by our example, passed in 
1819 that statute which has been there known by the name of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. For the drafting of this, our own 
served as a model, and in fact was almost exactly followed, even 
to the very phraseology, by the English legislators. But they 
made one exception, and that of the first importance. This 
was the omission of Sections 10 and 11 of our act, commonly 
described as the preventive sections, and substantially as fol- 
lows : — Section 10 requires the owners or consignees of armed 
vessels about to sail from the United States, which are owned 
in whole or in part by citizens of the United States, to give se- 
curity in double the value of the vessel that it shall not be em- 
ployed by them in hostilities against any state with which the 
United States is at peace; Section 11 authorizes revenue officers 
to detain any vessel manifestly built for warlike purposes, whose 
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cargo shall consist chiefly of munitions of war, when the cir- 
cumstances render it probable that she is intended to be used in 
hostilities against any state with which the United States is at 
peace. The omission of these clauses, which Mr. Dana observes 
could scarcely have been accidental, was like drawing the fangs 
from the serpent, or cutting the hoofs from the horse. Without 
them, the act was halting and almost useless. For many years, 
like the stranded rope that is not strained, this statute performed 
well enough the slight services which were required of it. But 
in our late war the day of trial came, and it was then found 
wanting. Its defects might have been repaired by a slight 
and pardonable judicial leaning to the side of manifest justice. 
But its deficiencies were rendered even unnecessarily flagrant 
by the extraordinary rulings of the justices upon whom was 
cast the burden of construing and expounding it. We refer 
especially to that lamentable exhibition of bad law and bad 
feeling which was manifested in the noted case of the Alex- 
andra, with regard to which Mr. Dana most truly remarks : 
“The mortification felt by the English bar, and by all interested 
in the judicial system of England, was so generally expressed 
as to have so far passed into history that it may without im- 
propriety be referred to in a treatise on international law.” 
(p. 569, note.) This vessel, upon the complaint of the Ameri- 
can Minister, was seized, on behalf of the British government, 
by process out of the Court of Exchequer. The information, 
which was in due legal form, charged substantially that she was 
in course of equipment and arming with the intent and for the 
purpose that she should be employed in the service of the Con- 
federate States, to cruise against the citizens of the United 
States. The charges were denied, and the case went to trial 
on the facts. The evidence showed that the equipping and 
arming were not completed. Chief Baron Pollock then, in 
construing the statute to the jury, pronounced a series of 
startling dicta, which by both English and American jurists are, 
we believe, unanimously condemned ; but which were sustained 
by an equally divided court, in which the Chief Baron himself 
sat and sustained his own ruling, and the opposing opinion of 
the youngest Baron was withdrawn in order to render a 
decision possible, according to the old English custom in such 
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dilemmas. This result, says Mr. Dana, “ only settled that for 
the purposes of this case the law was inaccessible.” But it 
also plainly showed that, “so far as the opinions of the four 
Judges of the Exchequer are an indication of the legal con- 
struction of the statute to be adopted in England, there is not 
only no danger, but scarcely any inconvenience, in a bellige- 
rent fitting out a vessel of war in a British port, and sailing 
directly thence to begin a hostile cruise, provided some part of 
the equipment, necessary to enable her to begin hostile opera- 
tions at once, is kept separate from her until she is beyond the 
marine league ; although that part may be contracted for, pro- 
vided, and sent out at the same time, and put on board beyond 
the marine league.” (pp. 569, 570, note.) That the rulings of 
these judges were not good law, and misinterpreted the statute, 
there can be little doubt. But the statute itself is neverthe- 
less very seriously defective, and it is certain that our own act 
affords no such latitude to judges,—that, under it, no such 
rulings could be made, and no such vessel as the Alexandra 
could by any legal ingenuity be allowed to escape from the 
clutches of justice. 

But this case raises a general question of the utmost impor- 
tance, to wit, what is the intrinsic nature of neutrality laws, 
and what is the effect of their passage? Plainly they are 
enacted, not to impose new obligations upon a nation, — for 
this no nation would voluntarily do, — but to codify and to put 
into fit shape for practical use those previously existing obliga- 
tions, which already bound the nation simply as a member of 
the universal society of nations, and by virtue of unquestioned 
and unquestionable principles of international law. Neutral- 
ity laws are solely for the use and aid of the people by whom 
' they are passed. They are simply a very useful species of 
machinery, created and employed to assist the government in 
performing its duties to foreign governments. They constitute 
one of the legislative inventions of modern times, and serve to 
bring into play the courts and their rules to replace the cum- 
: brous forms and less practicable processes of diplomacy, just 
as steam is taught to take the place of hand labor. They are 
useful to forestall and prevent the commission of those acts 
which, when done, it is the office of long negotiations to palliate 
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or to repair. The nation is primarily responsible to other 
nations for certain deeds when done by herself or by any of 
her subjects. This responsibility has been long since recog- 
nized and fixed by international law. In order that she may 
more promptly and efficiently perform the duties growing out 
of this responsibility, she passes her neutrality act. But it 
is a matter wholly of domestic concern. Her liability to her 
sister nations is not changed one whit thereby ; to them it is 
immaterial what branch of the government is charged with 
this performance, or what method is taken to secure it. If she 
relies on the sufficiency of her law, she does it at her own risk, 
not at the risk of another people. If the law proves insuffi- 
cient, it is her misfortune; it is the result of her own faulty 
judgment, and she remains equally liable to make reparation 
for the wrong which her law has failed to prevent. It is no 
answer for her, when called upon to make satisfaction for 
the wrong, to reply that she is very sorry, but must really 
be pardoned, because her neutrality act was inefficient in 
the case. What if it were? No one save her own statesmen 
is responsible for the sufficiency of her neutrality act. It 
was her own creation, to suit her own requirements, and for 
her own sole convenience. The other nation does not seek to 
hold her under this; she is not coming into her courts as a 
common litigant, to abide by the construction of one of her 
domestic laws. So far as the injured nation is concerned, the 
other may pass and revoke such statutes, regard or disregard 
them, at her pleasure. But under the general law of nations, 
according to the well-known principles of the international law 
of the civilized world, the injury must be answered for. It is 
out of this code that the liability springs, and according to this 
it must be met. The defect, then, in the English statute could 
work no acquittal of England in the case of the Alexandra, 
or in any similar case. We hold her to answer under the law 
of nations. She may deal with her own statute as she will, 
and make it efficient or a nullity as she chooses; but her 
option to do the latter can in no degree affect the relations 
which exist between herself and the United States as civilized 
nations. 

If it does not sound unbecoming in our mouths, we may 
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certainly with a just pride seek to compare the honest narrative 
of our own conduct in strikingly similar circumstances, which 
occurred just half a century ago, with this tale of English 
dealings. The Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South 
America were then in a state of revolt. They had under- 
taken to cast off the supremacy of European sovereigns, and 
to establish free and popular governments for themselves, 
modelled on that of the United States. When their distance 
from the parent state, the relative power of the contestants, 
and the actual condition which the struggle soon assumed, are 
considered, they all point clearly to that successful result as 
inevitable, which is now matter of history. The sympathy of 
this country for the revolted colonies was strong; we recog- 
nized them as belligerents; not, indeed, with the indecent 
eagerness with which England and France hastened to recog- 
nize the Confederate States, but with such promptness as the 
correct feeling of our statesmen allowed. In the nation at 
large the desire to aid them was very strong, and the tempta- 
tions to individual cupidity were very great. The natural re- 
sult was a great straining, and even not unfrequently a trans- 
gression, of our international obligations, in the way of building, 
equipping, and despatching privateers to prey upon Spanish and 
Portuguese commerce. The Portuguese Minister, courteously 
acknowledging that he was satisfied with the “ conscientious 
earnestness” of the government officials, stated that he would 
not haggle for a paltry reparation in one or two petty cases ; 
but asked an alteration in our Neutrality Law to meet those 
requirements for which at present they seemed insufficient. 
There was manifest justice in his strictures; and with a re- 
quest preferred in such a spirit we were very properly glad 
to comply. Our government raised no question of its liability 
for acts undeniably done in contravention of international law, 
though not directly infringing our statute, and at once took the 
desired step. The statute was reformed and made efficient to 
effect practical conformity with the law of nations; and the 
European governments liberally acknowledged their satisfac- 
tion. The wide discrepancy between this conduct and that of 
Great Britain is but too clear, but is no clearer than the man- 
ifest soundness of the principle of liability which the United 
States recognized and acted upon. 
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Mr. Dana’s note on “Carrying Hostile Persons and Papers” 
(p. 637, et seg.) is second in execution and in value to none 
in the work. The treatment of the general question is exceed- 
ingly able. But for the general reader of the present genera- 
tion, even if not for those more professional, the culmination 
of interest will be in the case of the Trent. This Mr. Dana 
discusses with unusual fulness; indeed, if he ever lays himself 
open to the charge of being led to say too much on any sub- 
ject, by reason of its present and domestic interest, it is in this 
instance. But the brief historical sketch at the close of his 
argument puts to silence such a suggestion. The subject de- 
manded a thorough handling and a complete analysis to relieve 
it from the mist of doubt, which many pamphlets and obscuring 
clouds of over-much learning have drawn thickly around it. 
This note dissipates the annoying fog, and admits a beam of 
clear sunshine, which penetrates and exposes the inmost corners. 
The lucid train of legal reasoning addresses itself equally to 
the understanding of the unprofessional and of the professional 
mind, and to each alike brings conviction. Henceforth, for all 
but partisans, the mooted points are laid to rest, and the door 
is closed against all future controversy. Mr. Dana’s argument 
is too long to be sketched, too complete to be shortened. His 
conclusion is simply this: — That the taking of Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason from the Trent, and then allowing that vessel to 
proceed upon her course, instead of bringing her in to abide 
the decision of a prize court upon the question of law whether 
or not she was illegally employed and liable to forfeiture, was 
an irregular and illegal proceeding, not only without prece- 
dent, but contrary to precedent and also to analogy, and 
wholly unknown to any sound principle of law. Therefore 
he says that the restoration of the envoys was an act of neces- 
sity and justice on our part. He thus takes the same ground 
which was at the time taken by Mr. Seward; and he sustains 
it with critical accuracy in the citation and interpretation both 
of special authorities and of general principles, and with a clear- 
ness of original argument which must convince any person 
able to appreciate the points of legal reasoning. 

The advocates of the other side are not formidable. Mr. 
Lawrence, in his Appendix, treats of the case at considerable 
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length. It will be remembered that, promptly upon news of 
the occurrence, he publicly pronounced his opinion that it was 
regular and justifiable. His statement at the time was highly 
valued and much talked of, and doubtless he was somewhat 
nettled at its quiet fate. His argument in his Appendix bears 
a painful resemblance to the effort of a man who has hasiily 
uttered an erroneous opinion, who does not know how to recede 
gracefully, but who is yet resolved not to eat his words, and is 
bringing to bear all the plausibility and ingenuity of his more 
thoughtful hours to set forth his views anew with such force 
and skill as at least to give the matter the appearance of a dis- 
puted point. His attempts, however, are futile. He is met at 
every point, and overthrown. His supposed parallels diverge 
widely ; his authorities do not support the doctrines which they 
are cited to sustain ; the sequence of his argument is illogical. 
All this is necessarily exposed in the sound reasoning of Mr. 
Dana. The real, or perhaps we should say the possible, obscu- 
rity in the case begins just where the facts end; that is to say, 
it lies in the question, What would have been the decision of 
the prize court had the Trent been brought in by Commodore 
Wilkes and subjected to a trial on the charge of illegal service 
of a nature to render her liable to confiscation? The proba- 
ble result of such a trial, with the obvious arguments on each 
side, together with the position in which a decree of condem- 
nation would have placed Messrs. Mason and Slidell, are dis- 
cussed by Mr. Dana at some length, and with the skill of one 
accustomed to deal with such questions. But this is of course 
‘all mere speculation ; and the trial, had it ever occurred, would 
have been a leading case, with no conclusive rule or sufficient 
precedent to manifest clearly its necessary result. Mr. Law- 
rence relies much upon, and quotes liberally from, the French 
publicist Hautefeuille, who published a pamphlet adopting the 
same view of the case. It is but the halting man leanmg on 
the bruised reed. Hautefeuille enjoys more notoriety than’ 
fame,— is more valuable as a speculator than as an authority. 
Writing on a subject where established principles and prece- 
dents are everything, — which in fact depends upon these for 
its very existence, — which finds in them its whole past and 
present sustenance, and without them would become a name, 
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a shade, an historical reminiscence, and nothing more, — he 
throws off all trammels, disregards all established doctrines, 
follows only his own theories, gives us chiefly the result of his 
own reflections, lays down as the law of nations that which 
he considers should be such, seeks to obliterate the past, and 
to establish a new system to which his book shall be what the 
Koran is to the Mohammedan religion, and seems to anticipate 
that sovereigns, legislators, and statesmen will reverence and 
submit to his word of power. It is not surprising that, under 
the influence of those feelings of hostility to the North which 
influenced Frenchmen scarcely less than Englishmen at the time 
of this affair, M. Hautefeuille found himself quite free to take 
any view which would enable him to attack the United States 
government. Neither is it strange that Mr. Lawrence, in his 
awkward quandary, seeking for company, had recourse to one 
whose opinions upon this point, no less than his general senti- 
ments on the grand issue then before the world, were so much 
in unison with his own. 

With this we must take leave of the work before us. But 
as we look abroad on the present state of affairs,—the com- 
plications which bid fair to grow out of the present state of 
our own relations with France and the Imperial party in Mex- 
ico, — the German war, which has brought about such vast 
changes in Central Europe, — the question of the Northeastern 
fisheries, temporarily quieted, and at present, perhaps, like the 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, but which may be 
pregnant with the thunder and the lightning,— the extraor- 
dinary possibilities which some persons anticipate in the case 
of the Meteor, —and last, but not least, the important matter 
of the equipment of the Alabama and her sister privateers, now 
in discussion between ourselves and Great Britain, — a contro- 
versy which presents a series of unsettled questions, and which, 
when its parts shall have received connection and vitality from 
a final decision, will be surpassed in value by no qther frag- 
ment in the entire science, —as we regard all these now ex- 
isting perplexities, soon, probably, to be settled, we need hardly 
contemplate the chance that more will soon arise, in order to 
assure us that many years cannot pass before further annota- 
tions recording the progress of the law will be called for. We 
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have no question that the opinion of those most competent to 
judge will coincide with and confirm that which we have ven- 
tured to express concerning the worth of Mr. Dana’s notes to 
the present edition of Wheaton’s Treatise, and we trust that 
in future editions he may add still further to the value of the 
work and to his own distinguished reputation. 





Art. VI.— Harvard Memorial Biographies. Cambridge: 
Sever and Francis. 1866. 2vols. 8vo. pp. 478, 512. 


THESE volumes are a memorial interesting not to the grad- 
uates of Harvard University alone, but to every American. 
They contain a gallery of portraits such as can nowhere else 
be found. Never before was there such a record of youth as 
is here set forth. For most of the ninety-five biographies in 
these volumes are of very young men, who gave their lives to 
the service of their country, having received such culture as 
our most famous and ancient University could bestow. These 
young men were fair specimens of the most highly educated 
youth of America, but exceptional in no respect save in this 
point of college education; not nobler or better than their 
college companions, not nobler or better in native qualities 
than the young farmer from Maine or Illinois, or the young 
shop-boy from New York, or the mechanic from Philadelphia, 
. whose blood was shed upon the same fields where they fell, 
but happier perhaps than farmer, shop-boy, or mechanic in 
having their characters developed by richer culture, and hap- 
pier than their companions in having been blessed with the 
privilege of voluntarily offering themselves to maintain and 
advance the cause of human rights, of liberty, and of law, 
and of dying for their country in the contest in support of 
this cause. They truly represent their race and time. They 
are the genuine sons of America 

‘Qua cum magna modis multis videtur 
- Gentibus humanis, regio visendaque fertur, 
Rebus optima bonis, multa munita virum vi, 
Nil tamen his habuisse viris preclarius in se 
Nec sanctum magis, et mirum, carumque videtur.” 
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The volumes have been prepared and published under a 
vote of the Alumni of the College, desirous in all ways to do 
honor to those of their brothers who had done so much to 
illustrate the annals of the University. The series of memoirs 
comprises biographies only of those graduates or former un- 
dergraduates of Harvard University who fell in battle, or 
died in consequence of wounds received or diseases contracted 
during service in the army or navy. Former members of the 
Professional Schools of the University, not graduates of her 
Academical Department, are not included. The volumes have 
been edited by Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, than 
whom no one was better fitted, by sympathy, by experience, 
and by literary accomplishment, for the task. His own name 
is inscribed upon the College roll of honor with twofold dis- 
tinction gained in literature and in war. Accepting the 
coloneley of the First South Carolina Volunteers, the first 
regiment of colored troops raised under the direct authority 
of the United States, at a time when doubts as to the efficiency 
of negro soldiers still prevailed, he showed his confidence in 
the manly qualities of the oppressed race whose warm and 
able advocate he had always been, and gave the benefit of his 
character and example to the experiment upon the issue of 
which hung results whose magnitude no man appreciated 
more fully and solemnly than himself. For two years he 
served his country and the cause of man in this post: and 
when, in October, 1864, he was discharged for disability re- 
sulting from a wound and disease contracted in the service, 
the experiment had been crowned with a success that amply 
justified his faith. To Colonel Higginson, then, the task of 
editing these Memorial Biographies was wisely intrusted. 

Of the nearly one hundred biographies comprised in the two 
volumes, “more than three quarters have been prepared by 
Harvard graduates, and more than one quarter by graduates 
who have themselves served in the army.” The remainder 
are by near relatives or friends of those whose lives are re- 
corded in them. The “Roll of Students of Harvard Uni- 
versity who served in the Army or Navy of the United 
States during the War of the Rebellion ” contains the names 
of nearly six hundred (five hundred and eighty-nine) grad- 
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uates and undergraduates who entered the service of the 
country ; and it thus appears that the Memorial Biographies 
embrace the record of almost exactly one sixth of the whole 
number. These student soldiers were not sparing of their 
lives. The long list of the dead shows that they were ready 
to go wherever duty summoned or wherever honor led; and 
as one of them wrote, “ As they went because they ought, so 
that ought kept them fairly up to the work.” 

There was, indeed, a prevailing sense of duty among these 
men. Few of them were led by motives of mere ambition, by 
love of war, or by desire of applause, to enter their country’s 
service, but most of them devoted themselves to her cause 
because they felt that they owed to it all that it could ask of 
them, all that they were able to give. ‘ The man who pauses 
to think of himself, of his affairs, of his family even, when he 
has public duties to perform, and his country lies prostrate, 
almost in the agonies of dissolution, is not the man to save it.” 
These words of General Wadsworth, the eldest of those whose 
lives are recorded in this book, which display the spirit with 
which he was animated, are repeated in various forms by many 
of the younger members of this shining band. The simple, 
manly, and modest expression of self-consecration contained 
in the opening sentences of Colonel Porter’s will might well 
be taken for the motto of the book, and deserve to be held in 
remembrance as the characteristic expression, not only of his 
own high nature, but also of the motives and feelings of many 
of his brothers in studies and arms. He could have left no 
better legacy to his country than these words in connection 
with and illustration of the example of his life and death. 


“T, Peter Augustus Porter, being of sound mind, do declare this to 
be my last will and testament; feeling, to its full extent, the probabil- 
ity that I may not return from the path of duty on which I have en- 
tered. If it please God that it be so, I can say, with truth, that I 
have entered on the course of danger with no ambitious aspirations, 
nor with the idea that I am fitted, by nature or experience, to be 
of any important service to the government; but in obedience to the 
call of duty, demanding every citizen to contribute what he could, in 
means, labor, or life, to sustain the government of his country,—a 
sacrifice made the more willingly by me, when I consider how singu- 
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larly benefited I have been by the institutions of the land, and that, 
up to this time, all the blessings of life have been showered upon me 
beyond what usually falls to the lot of man.” 


The same spirit that is manifest in these sentences reappears 
again and again in the accounts of other lives. In the me- 
moir of Lieutenant Thomas Jefferson Spurr it is said : — 

“ His mother was a widow, and he her only surviving child. It was 
only after a great struggle that he could make up his mind to leave 
her. He held very strong convictions, and, believing that the North 
was right beyond question in the contest, was fervent in his wishes for 
its success. He felt as so many young men felt when the war broke 
out, that he must do something for his country. He was not moved 
by the love of glory or adventure, although, being of good constitu- 
tion, he did not fear hardship. He went because it was his duty 
to go.” ° 

Even those who, under the operation of a variety of motives, 
doubted how far they were influenced by a sense of duty in 
entering the service, showed in their very doubt how steadily 
this sense abided with them. Thus Captain Sturgis Hooper, 
obliged to leave New England on account of his health, and 
in this necessity finding the opportunity he had long desired 
of entering the service, writes : — 

“T never claimed the praise of going to the war from a sense of 
duty; and yet when I see, as I do here, men who are really leaving 
all that home has pleasant for them from a real sense of duty, it 
makes me ashamed almost of the motives which prompted me to 
come, and at the same time gives me some satisfaction in thinking that, 
if I am not acting from the same high motives that some others are, I 
am at least doing the same thing, just as much as if my motives were 
less personal.” 

It would be easy to cite many more examples of the spirit 
which is displayed in the preceding extracts. It is the char- 
acteristic spirit of the lives here recorded. There can be 
no question as to its genuineness or sincerity. It was not a 
delusion or a pretence. These men felt as they spoke, and 
their careers prove that their sense of duty was no disguise 
of selfishness, no flush of enthusiasm, was no fleeting ardor 
of sacrifice, no youthful and transient moral zeal, but was the 
serious and sustained conviction of their souls, the support 
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of simple, upright, and liberal manhood. There is nothing 
conventional, forced, or professional in their expressions con- 
cerning the motives and purposes of their lives, and there is 
entire harmony between the words and the deeds which fol- 
lowed and fulfilled them. This moral earnestness was not a 
trick of speech, or traditional formalism. It was an inheri- 
tance from a moral ancestry, and the result of education in 
New England principles, and under the influence of those 
ideas upon which the social and political institutions of Amer- 
ica repose. It was in the very nature of these men and 
youths, — theirs by right of individual assimilation ; they could 
not be themselves and not possess it. 

Every circumstance of the time tended to bring out into full - 
activity the sense of duty in the loyal citizens of the North. 
The enthusiasm with which every great war is accompanied 
rouses feelings which common life leaves for the most part 
inert; but the war in which we were suddenly engaged was no 
common contest for dominion, conquest, or defence. It was a 
war in its essential nature moral ; the clash of arms was sym- 
bolic of the deeper clash of ideas. And the enthusiasm which 
it evoked was not a brutal passion, the mere outburst of hot 
blood, but was of necessity moral, and the source of excitement 
of all high moral energies. The pulses, quickened at the sound 
of the drum or the cannon, beat in unison with inward throbs 
of sacred emotion and generous purpose. Men and boys 
went to war, not because they loved fighting, not because they 
loved their country with narrow and partisan affection, and 
were eager to take up her cause, whatever that cause might be, 
but because they felt and knew, without perhaps always for- 
mulating their feeling and thought in precise words, that the 
cause of their country was now that cause which has an inde- 
feasible and absolute right to the complete allegiance of every 
good man, —that it was the cause of man himself, the cause 
of Christian civilization. Lieutenant James Jackson Lowell, 
of sweet and honored memory, expressed this in a letter which 
he wrote to some of his classmates to acknowledge the gift 
of a sword which they had presented to him, to replace one 
which he had lost at Ball’s Bluff, where he had been severely 
wounded. Let not those, he said, who never returned be for- 
gotten ; those 
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“who died for the cause, not of the Constitution and the laws,—a 
superficial cause, the Rebels have now the same, — but of civilization 
and law, and the self-restrained freedom which is their result. As the 
Greeks at Marathon and Salamis, Charles Martel and the Franks at 
Tours, and the Germans at the Danube, saved Europe from Asiatic 
barbarism, so we, at places to be famous in future times, shall have 
saved America from a similar tide of barbarism; and we may hope to 
be purified and strengthened ourselves by the struggle.” 


We dwell on this point, not alone because it serves to show 
how it was that this sense of duty was so prevalent and so 
strong among the thoughtful and educated men who entered 
the service, but because the nation is constantly in need of 
reminding of the height of her great argument in war, and 
because in no way can the true nature of the principles which 
give form to our institutions be more effectively illustrated, 
than by exhibiting their operation on the lives of men who 
proved their faith in them by the supreme test of devotion. 
If their faith were vain, then were they of all men most mis- 
erable; but they were steadfast, immovable, abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as they knew that their labor 
was not in vain in the Lord. For the war in which the nation 
was engaged was but the latest form of the enduring contest 
between good and evil. The opposing forces were brought 
into more open conflict than is their wont in this perpetual 
struggle. To this war every man is born; in its battles, pro- 
vided only he be on the right side, “any man may happily die, 
and forth from this war have arisen all the highest sanctities 
and virtues of humanity.” 

Men with such a spirit as these Harvard youths possessed, 
serving in the cause in which they were enlisted, could not 
but make good soldiers. The nature of the war raised, con- 
firmed, and purified all that was best in them. Not one of 
them loved war for its own sake ; scarcely one but had to over- 
come the natural aversion of a well-occupied and orderly na- 
ture to war; scarcely one entered the army with the intention 
of adopting the military profession as the occupation of his life. 
They volunteered for three months, three years, or the war, 
as the case might be; and though there were few who did not 
find the hardships and weariness of the life greater than they 
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anticipated, their experience seemed only to create or confirm 
their resolve to serve as long as the war should last, or as their 
own lives should be spared. Over and over again we find in 
these memoirs such expressions as, “ If this war were to last a 
lifetime, I will see the end. No matter for the blues; let 
them come if they will; I stay till the end comes.” 

“T never had any taste for army life, and what I have seen 
since I enlisted has increased my dislike,” wrote Private Teb- 
betts. ‘Iam not sorry that I enlisted when I did; but when 
my term of enlistment expires, I think I will leave the army.” 
When his term of enlistment expired, he re-enlisted in the 
ranks, replying to a friend who urged him to seek the promo- 
tion for which he was peculiarly qualified, “‘ The country needs 
men, not officers; and though as an officer I should associate 
with men of higher rank, they would not be men of higher 
integrity and virtue.”’ Before the war ended this pure and 
modest soldier fell a victim to the tortures of Andersonville 
and Millen. 

“This war has got to be fought out to the end,” wrote the 
gallant young Lieutenant Storrow, “ be that two years or 
twenty distant. Victory must be the result.’ The following 
words are from a letter written in 1862 by Major Howe, of 
whom his commander wrote, “It is not enough to say that he 
was brave ; many are that. But he was most unusually cool, 
brave, and gallant.” 


“T am convinced,” said he, “this is to be no short or trivial war. 
Who is to say when we have fought enough? .... War is a sad 
thing, after all. I pity the friends who stay at home to mourn, more 
than those who go to die. I am ready to die in this cause. From the 
first I gave myself wholly to it.” 


Sergeant Charles Brooks Brown, one of the most modest 
and high-minded of soldiers, writes from the hospital where he 
was lying ill: — 

“Tam sorry you think I have done my share in putting down the 
Rebellion. Ido not. My experience up to this time has only served 
to make me anxious to conclude the war and to be in at the death. 
Do not imagine that I admire military service, or am at all fond of 
martial pomp. Far from it. But my entire sympathies are enlisted 
in putting down this Rebellion. It is the old conflict,— the Round- 
heads and the Cavaliers ; and one or the other must succumb.” 
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Thus hating war, these men were as good soldiers as the 
world ever knew. There is no need to say that they were 
brave. ‘ Courage is a mere matter of course among any ordi- 
narily well-born youths.” But the spirit with which they 
turned from all that was alluring in peaceful life, and from 
the quiet pursuits to which they had given themselves, is the 
proof of a different sort of valor from the brutal bravery of 
unthinking youth, or from the courage which springs from the 
stout arm alone. Theirs was the courage of the valiant heart. 
They carried the virtues of pure households with them to the 
camp, and kept their souls as pure and their hearts as tender 
in the army as in their own homes. There was no Puritan 
stiffuess or narrowness in their virtues, no pretence of piety, 
no rigor of asceticism in their lives; but if ever soldiers meant 
to be true and worthy men, tried to keep their lives stain- 
less, to be kind and modest and pitiful and reverent, these 
were they. 

“Manly and gentle, pure and noble-hearted,” they were 
equal to the new and hard duties of their choice, and the 
same hand that could load the rifle or strike with the sword 
was ready, as soon as the battle was over, to write to the 
mother or the sister, or the beloved one, whose love made life 
precious, and the anticipation of whose sorrow sometimes made 
the thought of death bitter. 

It may be fancied that these biographies, written by friends 
of the dead, are of the nature of eulogies. But this is not the 
case. No doubt there are some of them in which a too partial 
friendship has failed to draw clearly the less pleasing traits 
of personal character, or has hidden the faults which might 
have seemed to mar the foretokened excellence. There is no 
need to make excuse for this. But, in the main, these Har- 
vard soldiers are their own biographers, and it is from them- 
selves, or from eyewitnesses of their army life, that we learn 
their worth. 

“Mr. Goodrich,” wrote the lieutenant of his company, “ has 
lived the life of a Christian from the day he enlisted to the day 
of his death.” 

Chaplain Twichell, writing of Colonel William Oliver Ste- 
vens, says, and his words are borne out by the record : — 
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“ Tle lacked no quality requisite to the utmost success in the pro- 
fession of arms. .... As a man, too, he was singularly free from 
faults. To his soldierly traits and accomplishments he added the rarer 
virtues of Christian morality. He was a steadfast example of modesty, 
purity, and temperance ; yet, at the same time, his tent was one of the 
cheeriest places to spend an evening in that the army afforded, for he 
was the most genial entertainer, and knew the art of good-fellowship 
to perfection. His generosity and charity were of the kind that never 
faileth.” 

Colonel Shaw, whose own military life was an example of 
all that a soldier’s life should be, wrote, after the death of his 
companion in arms, James Savage : — 


“ There is no life like the one we have been leading to show what a 
man is really made of; and Jim’s true purity, conscientiousness, and 
manliness were well known to us all. The mere fact of having him 
among us did us all much good..... Neither shall I ever forget the 
three weeks I lived in the same room with him at Frederick, when I 
learned how truly good a man can be..... Out of his own family, 
there can be no more sincere mourning for his loss than in this regi- 
ment; and the best wish we can have for a friend is, that he may re- 
semble James Savage.” 


But such extracts as these, however multiplied they may be, 
fail to convey the just impression of the characters recorded in 
these volumes. That impression is the result of the book taken 
as a whole; it is the summary of these hundred lives. The 
successive narratives are like portions of a connected story, 
each illustrating and illustrated by the rest; and it is not till one 
knows the meaning and worth of all that he can fully estimate 
and interpret any special life. The deepest interest that at- 
taches to these volumes is not so much that which springs from 
the charm and beauty of individual biographies, as in the evi- 
dence which they give of a character common to all the lives in- 
cluded within them. The great library of American biography 
contains no volumes so instructive or so precious as these, as 
revealing the existence of a new type of character in the world. 
For the first time we find a sufficient number of instances to 
allow safe inductions to be drawn from them, of characters 
formed and lives led under the influences now at work in 
America. Our institutions are here manifested in their result 
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upon character. We see the pure product of America. These 
men are essentially Americans. And, inasmuch as most of 
these biographies are stories of the lives of very young men, we 
find in them not only the proof of what American manhood 
now is, but the indication of what it is to be, the manifestation 
of that ideal toward which it is rising, alike by unconscious 
growth and conscious effort. The biography of youth is always 
the story of the future, the record of promise which is yet to be 
fulfilled, the statement of the ideal of the age. We read in it 
of what the world is to become, as well as of what it is. 

It is impossible to read these biographies without acquiring 
the conviction that the new order of social relations and of re- 
ligious and political institutions which has gradually developed 
in America, has already resulted in the formation of a type of 
character such as has not been known before. The spirit of 
humanity and of equal rights, the absence of factitious class 
divisions, the freedom of mental action, the establishment of 
our political system upon a moral basis, by which each individ- 
ual of the community is made to feel his responsibility as a 
member of the general political organization, the religious lib- 
erty, —all, in short, which constitutes the essential nature of 
our democratic commonwealth, all that gives us consciousness 
of a distinct moral nationality, is maturing a national char- 
acter, the original and independent traits of which are delin- 
vated in these volumes as in no others. Till this generation, 
till within the past thirty years, we were for the most part 
provincial, colonial, rude, and unformed. Our ideas were a 
mingling of native and foreign, which we knew not well how 
to discriminate. We felt our actual dependence, our unreal- 
ized independence. We had the boastful self-confidence of 
youth, rather than the solid self-reliance of manhood. It is 
only within a few years that we have passed out of this stage 
of immaturity. There is still much that is raw, imperfect, 
and barbarous in our civilization ; but the ideas and princi- 
ples which inspire us as a nation have gradually been mould- 
ing us to their own likeness. We are getting rid of old-world 
things, and gradually becoming accustomed to the new. We 
are forming new creeds, new judgments, new manners; we 
are becoming a new race of men. We have become a new 
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nation, with a national character different from any that has 
heretofore existed. 

And this fact, of such significance to ourselves, is of hardly 
less significance to other nations ; for our character is formed 
under influences which are, in the future, to prevail more or 
less absolutely over the civilized world. We have reduced to 
practice here principles of universal application and of eternal 
validity, — principles whose nature it is to acquire perpetually 
increase of strength, and to compel opposing principles to un- 
willing and reluctant submission. These principles, though 
acknowledged by us, and accepted as the axioms of our re- 
ligious, political, and social life, have by no means developed 
their full power. They are still resisted, and there is still a 
vigorous contest to be waged before they shall become supreme 
and unopposed in America. It was to maintain these distine- 
tively American principles, in the sense that here for the first 
time they have been embodied in institutions and accepted as 
~ules of national and individual action, — it was to maintain 
these that the North fought in the war of Rebellion; and the 
moral effect of these principles upon the American character 
is exhibited, not only in the manner in which the war was con- 
ducted to a successful issue, but also in the lives of the youths 
who went forth to battle from pure and happy homes, from the 
quiet paths of colleges, or the busy streets of cities. There 
was no need of long military or Spartan training to make these 
boys good soldiers; such principles as those in which they had 
been bred made them good men alike in war or in peace. 

These volumes, then, have an importance and a worth be- 
yond that which the nobility and loveliness of the special lives 
of the dead soldiers of Harvard give to them. They read to us 
what a future built by such men as these is to be. They con- 
firm our faith in the principles under whose influence such 
characters were formed. Upon the foreheads of these youths 
shines the light of a happier day, and they lead the way re- 
joicing toward the kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

For in these men, in the type of character which they dis- ° 
play, the qualities essential to the best manhood are embodied. 
The ideal of manhood, as represented here, is more complete 
and generous than any Greek or Roman ideal. No romantic 
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hero of medieval chivalry—no Sir Lancelot or Sir Gal- 
ahad, no St. Louis or Chevalier Bayard — affords so good 
an image of what a man should be, as that drawn from the 
lives of these average soldiers of our war. America may well 
be proud of these sons who died for her; for their lives and 
deaths prove that they were not only men stout of arm and 
heart, but truthful, pure, tender, considerate of others, faith- 
ful to duty ; and their lives and deaths show what is now the 
ideal of American manhood. 





Art. VII.—A Brief Treatise upon Constitutional and Party 
Questions, and the History of Political Parties, as I received 
it orally from the late Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. 
By J. Mapison Curts, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S. A. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 221. 


Tue compiler or editor of this little book is the brother-in- 
law of the late Mr. Douglas, and explains in the Preface the 
character and authenticity of his work. “In the summer of 
1859, Mr. Douglas remained in Washington ; and as I was very 
desirous of receiving from him a statement of his own political 
faith, with the general views of a statesman upon constitu- 
tional, political, and party questions, I prepared, with his con- 
sent, a brief analysis of such subjects as I wished him to explain 
to me. We were in the habit of spending an hour together 
each evening, until all the questions I had proposed were an- 
swered.”’ It is a work of no practical value. Its general his- 
torical information is vague and unsatisfactory ; and its partic- 
ular statements are often palpably untrue, as when, upon 
page 121, Mr. Douglas says that “nearly ail the Republicans 
throughout the country went into its lodges,” — meaning the 
ranks of the Know-Nothing party. This is a good illustration 
of the looseness with which Mr. Douglas was in the habit of 
stating facts. Thus, in his article upon the dividing line be- 
tween federal and local authority, published in Harper’s Mag- 
azine, which was an elaboration of all his speeches during the 
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Kansas debate, Mr. Douglas begins his history of the Jeffer- 
sonian plan by asserting that the territory which was ceded by 
Virginia on the 1st of March, 1784, was the first territory ever 
acquired by the United States. The truth is, that on the 29th 
of October, 1782, Congress accepted from New York her claim 
to Western territory. This is an unimportant fact, indeed, but 
it shows the inaccuracy of his statements. The graver errors 
of his account of the Jeffersonian plan reveal at least the gross 
ignorance of Mr. Douglas upon subjects upon which he was 
constantly dogmatizing. In the article of which we have 
spoken, he asserted distinctly that the prohibition of slavery 
after the year 1800 “never became a part of the Jeffersonian 
plan of government for the Territories, as adopted April 23, 
1784.” Now the facts are, that the anti-slavery proviso was 
supported by sixteen of the twenty-three members of Congress 
present on the 19th of April; but they were so divided as not 
to give the necessary majority of States, which was seven ; and 
the proviso was defeated at that time. But it was readopted 
hy the Congress of 1785, on the 16th of March, a fact which 
Mr. Douglas either did not know or which he conceals; while 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which was unanimously 
adopted, renewed the anti-slavery proviso of the Jeffersonian 
plan for every Territory over which Congress then had control. 
The object of Mr. Douglas’s representations was to prove that 
the question of slavery was left by the fathers to the decision 
of the settlers in the Territories. The truth was exactly the 
other way. Mr. Douglas’s article was one of the futile efforts 
made in the last days of slavery to impose upon a presumed 
publie ignorance of the history of the country, and to make it 
appear that the fathers of the Revolution were as indifferent as 
Mr. Douglas and his party to the rights of man. 

Those who are really interested to know Mr. Douglas’s views 
upon the great questions of his time will probably look else- 
where than in Lieutenant-Colonel Cutts’s book to find them. 
But such persons are very few, and will be constantly fewer. 
We have lived so fast during the war, and have become so 
familiar with great principles and sturdy character, that, al- 
though Mr. Douglas died but five years ago, he seems to have 
been dead for half a century. His name is already merely a 
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partisan memory, and we can look at him now as he will ap- 
pear in history. Indeed, every honorable and thoughtful Amer- 
ican has been in a manner forced to do so by recent events. 
For when the President of the United States, accompanied by 
part of his Cabinet, and by General Grant and Admiral Farra- 
gut, makes a public pilgrimage through the country to the 
tomb of Douglas, praising him lavishly as he goes, when Wil- 
liam Henry Seward speaks of Mr. Douglas as a man “ to whom 
the nation and the world owe an irredeemable debt,” it is quite 
time for every man who values morality and honesty to protest 
against so gross an insult to American manhood and to the 
fundamental principle of the American government. The only 
act of Mr. Douglas’s political life which can be remembered 
with honor was his willingness to vindicate the authority of 
the government against the Rebellion. In consideration of that 
act, the country was content to leave his name to the charity of 
silence. But if his example is to be cited to young Americans 
of another generation as noble and praiseworthy, it would be 
treachery not to tell the truth, that he was a warning, not an 
example; and that nothing showed the moral prostitution and 
political peril of the country more plainly than that, just before 
the war, he was considered by many persons to be a true states- 
man ; for, of all our noted politicans, Mr. Douglas was the one 
who had reduced immorality in politics to a science. This is 
the single point in his career to which we now wish to call 
attention. 

A man of plausibility and adroitness, Mr. Douglas was totally 
destitute of deep convictions or of moral force. His attain- 
ments were superficial, and his methods of public persuasion 
and appeal utterly mean and unscrupulous. He had a certain 
popular attraction akin to that of a prize-fighter, which was 
favored even by his personal appearance; and he might well be 
ealled the Benicia Boy of American politics. But he was in- 
stinctively shunned by nobler minds, and was most distrusted 
by those who most truly understood our government and its 
principles, and who believed most in the people. His ambition 
was uncontrollable. He lived for political effect, and con- 
stantly in the public eye. Like all demagogues, he despised 
the people whom he flattered ; and while in his speeches there 
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was a certain vulgar familiarity with the crowd, there was 
never a generous impulse, or heroic thought, or a profound and 
humane principle. His speeches were often skilfully sophistical, 
but there was never any gleam of humor in them, nor grace of 
fancy, nor touch of pathos. They were incredibly common- 
place ; and we doubt if a single sentence from one ofsthem sur- 
vives in any school-book of declamation, or lingers in one hu- 
man memory. He confirmed no young man’s faith ; he cheered 
no old man’s despondency. His name is identified with a polit- 
ical dodge, a trick, an intentional deception, which might con- 
sign a race to endless slavery and plunge the country into 
hopeless commotion, and welcome, provided it made him Pres- 
ident. 

In all that Mr. Douglas said and wrote, the only proposition 
which has even the appearance of a political principle is what 
was known as “ squatter sovereignty,” or, as he preferred to 
express it, “ popular sovereignty.” This was his last monstrous 
bid to the slave power for the Presidency in the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. It was the substance of his speeches in 
Congress from the time of that repeal to his death; and it was 
the staple of that famous political tournament between him and 
Mr. Lincoln for the Illinois Senatorship, in which the very worst 
sophistry that has ever endangered the American principle, em- 
bodied in its most plausible champion, went down before the 
wonderful strength and skill of that principle itself, embodied 
in its greatest and most characteristic representative which our 
history has produced. There is no chapter of our political his- 
’ tory which at this time we should so warmly recommend to the 
young student as the report of this great debate. Nowhere 
else are the moral principles upon which this government was 
founded, and consciously founded, so plainly and sensibly and 
racily set forth. Mr. Lincoln dealt with his antagonist with a 
half-amused, half-contemptuous air, as if admiring his vigorous 
battle, while he utterly despises and abhors his cause. He 
crushes Douglas’s most elaborate and ingenious sophistries by 
main moral force. He explodes with a joke his most insidi- 
ous appeals to popular prejudice. The very audience which 
Douglas had inflamed by a specious sneer, Lincoln surprises 
into nobleness by a frank appeal to their manhood. 
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It is not the least of the services of Abraham Lincoln to his 
country and to mankind, that, before directing triumphantly the 
war against the spirit which would have overthrown the gov- 
ernment by force, he had thoroughly exposed, in the sophistry 
of Douglas, the spirit which would have overthrown it by de- 
moralizing the people. The Rebellion sought to dam the 
stream; Douglas, to poison its fountains. The Rebellion was 
the battery in the open field honestly bombarding; Douglas 
was Guy Fawkes in the cellar stealthily plotting a secret ex- 
plosion. It is small praise to him who had for years and years 
stimulated the passions of the Southern oligarchy, — and who, 
according to General Quitman, declared in 1856, just before 
the meeting of the Presidential Convention of his party, that the 
South was too easily satisfied,— that, when he saw he could not 
turn those passions to his personal purpose, he vehemently op- 
posed them. The man who, after encouraging the enemy to the 
utmost, and carrying them powder and ball, then, discovering 
that le is not to be made their commander, suddenly declares 
against them, may be entitled to silence, but surely not to 
praise. The consuming ambition of Mr. Douglas’s life was the 
Presidency. To secure that result he had taken in the inter- 
est of the South the only ground upon which, as he knew, the 
Southern policy had any chance whatever of being sustained in 
the Free States. For taking that ground in its own service the 
South deserted him, and defeated forever the ambition of his 
whole career. Then it rebelled against the government, and it 
is hard to believe that, in springing to defend the government, 
Mr. Douglas did not taste the fierce joy of personal and politi- 
cal revenge. 

Mr. Douglas’s doctrine of squatter sovereignty was merely 
the bold assertion, that a majority of a certain class of the pop- 
ulation, arbitrarily selected, may do exactly what they please 
with all the rights and liberties of the rest. “ A political com- 
munity,” he said in substance, “ we are all agreed, may right- 
fully govern itself. Now a Territory is a political community ; 
let it therefore establish such institutions as it prefers. Cer- 
tainly men who are properly voters in the various States in 
which they live do not lose their capacity by going to a Terri- 
tory. If, therefore, in that Territory they wish to have com- 
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mon schools, very well; if not, not. If they wish to have slav- 
ery, very well; if not, not. We may not like it, but the ma- 
jority of the people must decide. It is their affair, not ours.” 

But who are the people? That was a question he never pre- 
tended to answer, but which was vital to the whole discussion. 
He begged the entire debate by assuming that only white per- 
sons were people. “I admit,” says Mr. Lincoln, “ that the 
emigrant to Kansas and Nebraska is competent to govern him- 
self; but I deny his right to govern any other person without 
that person’s consent.” And Mr. Douglas was silent. 

But while the assertion was politically folly, it was morally 
criminal. Follow it to any logical result. “If the majority 
wish to legalize blood-revenge, very well; if not, not. If they 
cheose to disfranchise all who are over thirty years of age, or 
who have aquiline noses, or red hair, very well; if not, not. 
If they choose to tolerate murder or to encourage falsehood, very 
well; if not, not. It is their affair, not ours. They are com- 
petent to decide for themselves.” Now in a world where there 
were no such things as right and wrong, Mr. Douglas might 
have been a great statesman; but in this world no man and no 
body of men can have a right to do wrong. Any political com- 
munity may decide whether the legal rate of interest shall be 
six or seven or eight per cent. It may decide what taxes it will 
levy for necessary purposes. But no sovereignty of all the peo- 
ple or of one man has the right to deprive a single innocent per- 
son of his eyesight, or of the honest wages of his labor, or of any 
other of his natural rights. The majority have indeed the might 
to do these things, but that is all. In speaking of Burke, Macau- 
lay, who was certainly not a visionary political speculator, says 
that he did not deny that Parliament was legally competent to 
tax America, as it was legally competent to commit any other 
act of folly and wickedness, to attaint any man of high-treason 
without witnesses, or to confiscate all the property of all the 
India merchants. But from acts like these, he says, they are 
bound by every obligation of morality systematically to refrain. 
But Douglas could not plead the legal competence for his 
squatter sovereigns. His first step was a sheer assumption, 
and from that he gravely proceeded to confound might with 
right, insisting that morals had nothing to with polities. 
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In the whole of the Illinois discussion with Mr. Lincoln, Mr. 
Douglas had the air of a man who is at last found out. He 
had been the undisputed great man of the West, — the Little 
Giant of his party; and lo! here was a giant-killer. It was 
Captain MacHeath in the midst of his gayest and most auda- 
cious rogueries suddenly confronted with the officer of the law, 
infinitely cooler and cleverer than himself, and with all the 
majesty of the law upon his side. The Captain scoffs and 
sneers and patronizes and cajoles, but in vain. He runs 
and doubles and twists, but to elude the swiftness and force of 
his pursuer is hopeless. Stung with conscious defeat and ex- 
posure, he flings mud and filth of every kind, but equally in 
vain. Speaking in a part of Illinois in which the prejudice 
against negroes was most bitter, Mr. Douglas does not hesitate 
to insist, with coarse insinuation, that Mr. Lincoln must be an 
amalgamationist. Mr. Lincoln quietly replies: “I protest 
against the counterfeit logic which concludes that, because I do 
not want a black woman for a slave, 1 must necessarily want 
her for a wife. 1 need not have her for either. I can just 
leave her alone. In some respects she certainly is not my 
equal; but in her natural right to eat the bread she earns with 
her own hands, without asking leave of any one else, she is my 
equal and the equal of all others.”” When the long debate 
between them ended, the glittering but preposterous sophism 
with which Douglas had dazzled the nation was ended also, 
and the whole country had been authoritatively recalled to the 
remembrance of the great truth, that our government rests 
upon a strictly moral basis, because it is founded upon a con- 
fession of the equal rights of man. 

From this debate to the end of Mr. Douglas’s life was but 
three years. Besotted with the fierce thirst for the Presidency, 
he went on uttering the most monstrous doctrines. In the res- 
olution he introduced into the Senate, after the arrest of old 
John Brown, he betrayed the most daring disdain of the vital 
safeguards of the government. In his speeches in the South- 
west, after his election as Senator over Mr. Lincoln, he out- 
raged decency and common sense. He shouted that he did 
not care whether slavery were voted up or down. He affirmed 
that the white people of every State had a perfect right to en- 
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slave the colored part of its population or not, at its pleasure. 
He insisted that the fathers, in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, spoke and meant to speak of white people only, and 
white people of the Anglo-Saxon race ; nor was he satisfied with 
that, but alleged that the equality spoken of was the equality 
of British subjects born and living in this country to British 
subjects born and living in Great Britain! He congratulated 
his hearers that the monstrous heresy of the incompatibility of 
a permanent continuance of Free and Slave States in one Union 
had been hurled back upon those who uttered it ; and repeated 
the old folly of his speeches in Illinois, that “ between the ne- 
gro and the crocodile, he took the side of the negro; but between 
the negro and the white man, he would go for the white man.” 
“ But what, at last, is this proposition ?”’ asked the remorseless 
Lincoln. “TI believe it is a sort of proposition in proportion, 
which may be stated thus: As the negro is to the white man, 
so is the crocodile to the negro; and as the negro may right- 
fully treat the crocodile as a beast or reptile, so the white man 
may rightfully treat the negro as a beast or reptile.” 

ut it was in vain that, after his election as Senator in 1858, 
Mr. Douglas made his most obsequious bow to the slave power 
at the South, and went haranguing the people from Cairo to 
New Orleans, saying with a smile, “ Have slavery if you like it, 
my good friends ; it is nobody’s business but your own.” The 
slave power, also, had found him out. The leaders of the oli- 
garchy were terribly in earnest, and wise in their generation, 
and Mr. Douglas had sinned against slavery twice. First, he 
had not allowed it to go into the Territories, as of constitu- 
tional right ; and secondly, he adopted, although for quite an- 
other purpose, the principle of the Republican party, which 
was perilous to slavery, that it was the creation of local and 
municipal law. This had, indeed, been the original plea of 
slavery, but it had changed its ground; for upon this plea it 
was condemned to a fair struggle with liberty, in which it was 
foredoomed. It now haughtily asserted its universal constitu- 
tional right. And this was essential; for, unless it could carry 
this concession, nothing but the sword remained. Mr. Douglas 
saw this, undoubtedly, as plainly as the Southern leaders ; but 
he knew what they could not know, and would not know, that 
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the Free States could never be wheedled or blinded or bullied 
into such a position. He was entirely right in declaring that 
Mr. Buchanan’s course in Kansas, and upon the whole subject 
of the nationalization of slavery, was fatal to the Democratic 
party; for it was open war upon the conscience, common sense, 
and self-interest of all the Free States. Mr. Douglas saw,'and 
truly, that the sole hope of his party lay in his nomination, 
and he had certainly crawled low enough and long enough to 
earn it; but he did not seem to comprehend that the South, 
which was the inspiring force of the party, in adopting him, 
surrendered its ground of the constitutionality of slavery. 
Wiser than he, also, the Southern leaders fully understood the 
radical nature of the conflict. They knew that they could no 
longer rule the country through their party, and they were 
ready for the chances of civil war. 

So his masters spurned him without pity. The very want 
of earnestness revealed by his reckless cry that he did n’t care 
whether slavery were voted up or down, was sufficient reason 
for them to reject him; and utterly chagrined and enraged, he 
threw himself into the arena of the Presidential campaign of 
1860 against them. He stumped the country, addressing acres 
and acres of people everywhere in the Free States, desperate, 
disappointed, embittered ; counting upon his personal popular- 
ity, upon the national confusion, and upon the cowardice of the 
country. But, as always with a man who has no moral convic- 
tions, he had no perception of the true character of the people. 
Accustomed to appeal only to their basest passions and poorest 
prejudices, he knew nothing of the deeper and purer springs of 
popular action. In the tremendous contest of that year, Mr. 
Douglas represented nothing but his own ambition. Behind 
the words he passionately spoke, there was nothing but the un- 
scrupulous career of a pettifogging politician. In his dire ex- 
tremity there was no noble popular remembrance to succor 
him, no generous defence of imperilled right to shield him 
with its heavenly ray. The country was whirling onward to 
civil war, and he was tossed upon the wild current like a dried 
leaf upon Niagara. By day and by night he ranged through 
the land, offering it his stale and outworn trick as a panacea for 
the throes of birth and death with which it was convulsed. 
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The air rang with the stern battle-cry of the two great principles 
in conflict. ‘Slavery shall not go into the Territories,” cried one. 
“Slavery shall go everywhere,” cried the other. ‘‘ Come, 
come, gentlemen, don’t trouble yourselves about the nigger ; 
let slavery take its chance,” laughed he between. ‘ The mills 
of God! beware! beware!” whispered in his ear the rousing 
conscience of the land. “The mills of God! There are no 
mills of God!” he cried ;—and instantly he was caught up 
and ground to powder between the terrible mill-wheels of Lib- 
erty and Slavery. 

This was the man who, while public sentiment was confused 
and the public conscience torpid, was accounted a statesman, 
but who, the instant that conscience awoke, shrivelled before 
its scorching inquisition, until now his name has no other sig- 
nificance than that of an unscrupulous and adroit politician. 
This was the man who trampled upon the fundamental princi- 
ples of this government, and to whose grave the President of 
the United States makes a stumping pilgrimage. This is he to 
whom Mr. Seward declares that the nation and mankind owe 
an irredeemable debt, and of whom he affirms that he thinks 
“ Stephen A. Douglas with Abraham Lincoln will live in the 
memory and homage of mankind equally with the Washingtons 
and Hamiltons of the Revolutionary age.”” Such words from 
such a man are inexpressibly mournful. For more fully than 
any other two men in this generation, Lincoln and Douglas 
illustrated in their lives and words and acts the two principles 
which have always contended and are still struggling for mas- 
tery in this country,— the despotism of caste and the principle 
of equal rights. Douglas said plainly: “ The Declaration of 
Independence, when it declared that all men were created equal, 
had no reference to the negro ; they were not talking of negroes 
nor thinking of them; they were speaking of white men,— men 
of European birth, European descent, — struggling for the rights 
of this continent against the tyranny attempted to be imposed 
upon them by the powers of the Old World. And hence they 
spoke of white men, that they were created equal, that is, equal 
to their brethren across the water.” Lincoln said, with equal 
plainness, speaking of the framers of the Declaration: “ In their 
enlightened belief nothing stamped with the Divine image and 
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likeness was sent into the world to be trodden on and degraded 
and imbruted by its fellows. They grasped not only the race 
of men then living, but they reached forward and seized upon 
the furthest posterity. They created a beacon to guide their 
children and their children’s children, and the countless myri 
ads who should inhabit the earth in other ages. Wise states 
men as they were, they knew the tendency of prosperity to breed 
tyrants, and so they established these great, self-evident truths, 
that when in the distant future some man, some faction, some 
interest should set up the doctrine that none but rich men, 
or none but white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white men 
were entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, their 
posterity might look up again to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and take courage to renew the battle which their fa- 
thers began, so that truth and justice and mercy and all the 
humane and Christian virtues might not be extinguished from 
the land; so that no man could hereafter dare to limit and 
cireumscribe the great principles on which the temple of Lib- 
erty was being built. .... You may do anything with me you 
choose, if you will but heed these sacred principles. You may 
not only defeat me for the Senate, but you may take me and 
put me to death. While pretending no indifference to earthly 
honors, I do claim to be actuated in this contest by something 
higher than an anxiety for office. I charge you to drop every 
paltry and insignificant thought for any man’s success. It is 
nothing; 1 am nothing; Judge Douglas is nothing. But do 
not destroy that immortal emblem of humanity, — the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 

We have a right to be both proud and glad of the fact — for 
it reveals the American people to themselves — that they chose 
the man who spoke these words to be their chief magistrate 
when the contending principles appealed to the sword; that 
they honor his memory with more tender reverence than any 
American was ever before honored; and that their present clear 
and firm and humane resolution to plant the government upon 
the truths of the Declaration of Independence shows that, 
though dead, he yet speaketh. 
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Art. VIII. — Tae Sewarp-Jonnson Reaction. 


Tue late Philadelphia experiment at making a party out of 
nullities reminds us of nothing so much as of the Irishman’s 
undertaking to produce a very palatable soup out of no more 
costly material than a pebble. Of course he was to be fur- 
nished with a kettle as his field of operations, and after that 
he asked only for just the least bit of beef in the world to give 
his culinary miracle a flavor, and a pinch of salt by way 
of relish. As nothing could be more hollow and empty than 
the pretence on which the new movement was founded, noth- 
ing more coppery than the material of which it was mainly 
composed, we need look no further for the likeness of a kettle 
wherewith to justify our comparison ; as for the stone, nothing 
could be more like that than the Northern disunion faction, 
which was to be the chief ingredient in the new-fangled 
pottage, and whose leading characteristic for the last five years 
has been a uniform alacrity in going under; the offices in 
the gift of the President might very well be reckoned on to 
supply the beef which should lead by their noses the weary 
expectants whose hunger might be too strong for their nicety 
of stomach ; and the pinch of salt, — why could not that be 
found in the handful of Republicans who might be drawn 
over by love of notoriety, private disgusts, or that mixture 
of motives which has none of the substance of opinion, much 
less of the tenacity of principle, but which is largely op- 
erative in the action of illogical minds? But the people? 
Would they be likely to have their appetite aroused by the 
fumes of this thin decoction? Where a Chinaman is cook, 
one is apt to be a little suspicious ; and if the Address in which 
the Convention advertised their ingenious mess had not a little 
in its verbiage to remind one of the flowery kingdom, there 
was something in that part of the assemblage which could 
claim any bygone merit of Republicanism calculated to stim- 
ulate rather than to allay any dreadful surmise of the sagacious 
rodent which our antipodes are said to find savory. And as for 
the people, it is a curious fact, that the party which has always 
been loudest to profess its faith in their capacity of self-govern- 
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ment has been the last to conceive it possible that they should 
apprehend a principle, arrive at a logical conclusion, or be in- 
fluenced by any other than a mean motive. The cordons bleus 
of the political cooks at Philadelphia were men admirably 
adapted for the petty intrigues of a local caucus, but by defect 
of nature profoundly unconscious of that simple process of 
generalization from a few plain premises by which the popu- 
lar mind is guided in times like these, and upon questions 
which appeal to the moral instincts of men. 

The Convention was well managed, we freely admit, — and 
why not, when all those who were allowed to have any lead- 
ing part in it belonged exclusively to that class of men who 
are known as party managers, and who, like the director of a 
theatre or a circus, look upon the mass of mankind as creatures 
to be influenced by a taking title, by amplitude of posters, and 
by a thrilling sensation or two, no matter how coarse? As for 
the title, nothing could be better than that of the “ Devoted 
Unionists,” — and were not the actors, no less than the scenery 
and decorations, for the most part entirely new, — at least in that 
particular play ? Advertisement they did not lack, with the 
whole Democratic press and the Department of State at their 
service, not to speak of the real clown being allowed to exhibit 
himself at short intervals upon the highest platform in this or 
any other country. And if we ask for sensation, never were so 
many performers exhibited together in their grand act of riding 
two horses at once, or leaping through a hoop with nothing more 
substantial to resist them than the tissue-paper of former profes- 
sions, nay, of recent pledges. And yet the skill of the managers 
had something greater still behind, in Massachusetts linked arm 
in arm with South Carolina. To be sure, a thoughtful mind 
might find something like a false syllogism in pairing off a 
Commonwealth whose greatest sin it has been to lead the van 
in freedom of opinion, and in those public methods of enlight- 
enment which make it a safeguard of popular government, with 
an Oligarchy whose leadership has been in precisely the oppo- 
site direction, as if both had equally sinned against American 
ideas. But such incongruities are trifles no greater than those 
of costume so common on every stage ; and perhaps the only 
person to be pitied in the exhibition was Governor Orr, who 
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had once uttered a hope that his own State might one day walk 
abreast with the daughter of Puritan forethought in the nobler 
procession of prosperous industry, and who must have felt a 
slight shock of surprise,.if nothing more, at the form in which 
Massachusetts had chosen to incarnate herself on that particu- 
lar occasion. We cannot congratulate the Convention on the 
name of its chairman, for there is something ominously sug- 
gestive in it. But, on the other hand, it is to be remembered 
that Mr. Doolittle has a remarkably powerful voice, which is 
certainly one element in the manufacture of sound opinions. 
A little too much latitude was allowed to Mr. Raymond in the 
Address, though on the whole perhaps it was prudent to make 
that document so long as to insure it against being read. 
In their treatment of Mr. Vallandigham the managers were 
prudent. He was allowed to appear just enough not quite to 
alienate his party, on whom the new movement counts largely 
for support, and just not enough to compromise the Conven- 
tion with the new recruits it had made among those who would 
follow the name Conservative into anything short of downright 
anarchy. The Convention, it must be confessed, had a rather 
hard problem to solve,— nothing less than to make their patent 
reconciliation cement out of fire and gunpowder, both useful 
things in themselves, but liable in concert to bring about some 
odd results in the way of harmonious action. It is generally 
thought wiser to keep them apart, and accordingly Mr. Vallan- 
digham was excluded from the Convention altogether, and the 
Southern delegates were not allowed any share in the Address 
or Resolutions. Indeed, as the Northern members were there 
to see what they could make, and the Southern to find out how 
much they could save, and whatever could be made or saved 
was to come out of the North, it was more prudent to leave all 
matters of policy in the hands of those who were supposed to 
understand best the weak side of the intended victim. The 
South was really playing the game, and is to have the lion’s 
share of the winnings; but it is only as a disinterested by- 
stander, who looks over the cards of one of the parties, and 
guides his- confederate by hints so adroitly managed as not 
to alarm the pigeon. The Convention avoided the reef where 
the wreck of the Chicago lies bleaching; but we are not so 
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sure that they did not ground themselves fast upon the equal- 
ly dangerous mud-bank that lies on the opposite side of the 
honest channel. At Chicago they were so precisely frank as 
to arouse indignation; at Philadelphia they are so careful 
of generalities that they make us doubtful, if not suspicious. 
Does the expectation or even the mere hope of pudding make 
the utterance as thick as if the mouth were already full of it? 
As to the greater part of the Resolutions, they were political 
truisms in which everybody would agree as so harmless that 
the Convention might almost as well have resolved the multi- 
plication table article by article. The Address was far less ex- 
plicit ; and where there is so very much meal, it is, perhaps, not 
altogether uncharitable to suspect that there may be something 
under it. There is surely a suspicious bulge here and there, 
that has the look of the old Democratic cat. But, after all, of 
what consequence are the principles of the party, when Presi- 
dent Johnson covers them all when he puts on his hat, and may 
change them between dinner and tea, as he has done several 
times already? The real principle of the party, its seminal and 
vital principle alike, is the power of the President, and its pol- 
icy is every moment at the mercy of his discretion. That power 
has too often been the plaything of whim, and that discretion 
the victim of ill-temper or vanity, for us to have any other feel- 
ing left than regret for the one and distrust of the other. 

The new party does not seem to have drawn to itseif any 
great accession of strength from the Republican side, or indeed 
to have made many converts that were not already theirs 
in fact, though not in name. It was joined, of course, at once 
by the little platoon of gentlemen calling themselves, for some 
mystical reason, Conservatives, who have for some time been 
acting with the Democratic faction, carefully keeping their 
handkerchiefs to their noses all the while. But these involun- 
tary Catos are sure, as if by instinct, to choose that side which 
is doomed not to please the gods, and their adhesion is as good 
as a warranty of defeat. During the President’s progress they 
must often have been driven to their handkerchiefs again. It 
was a great blunder of Mr. Seward to allow him to assume 
the apostolate of the new creed in person, for every word he 
has uttered must have convinced many, even of those unwill- 
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ing to make the admission, that a doctrine could hardly be 
sound which had its origin and derives its power from a source 
so impure. For so much of Mr. Johnson’s harangues as is 
not positively shocking, we know of no parallel so close as in 
his Imperial Majesty Kobes I. ; — 
“ Er riihmte dass er nie studirt 
Auf Universititen 
Und Reden sprach aus sich selbst heraus, 
Ganz ohne Facultiiten.” 
And when we consider his power of tears, when we remember 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson and Mr. Andrew Johnson confronting 
each other like two augurs, the one trying not to laugh while 
he saw the other trying to ery ; when we recall the touching 
scene at Canandaigua, where the President was overpowered 
by hearing the pathetic announcement that Stephen A. Doug- 
las had for two years attended the academy in what will 
doubtless henceforward be dubbed that “ classic locality,” we 
cannot help thinking of 
“Tn seinem schénen Auge gliinzt 
Die Thriine, die stereotype.” 

Indeed, if the exhibition of himself were not so profoundly 
sad, when we think of the high place he occupies and the 
great man he succeeded in it, nothing could well be so comic 
as some of the incidents of Mr. Johnson’s tour. No satirist 
could have conceived anything so bewitchingly absurd as the 
cheers which greeted the name of Simeon at the dinner in 
New York, whether we suppose the audience to have thought 
him some eminent member of their party of whom they had 
never heard, or whom they had forgotten as thoroughly as 
they had Mr. Douglas, or if we consider that they were invol- 
untarily giving vent to their delight at the pleasing prospect 
opened by their “ illustrious guest’s” allusion to his speedy de- 
parture. Nor could anything have been imagined beforehand 
so ludicrously ominous as Mr. Seward’s fears lest the plat- 
form should break down under them at Niagara. They were 
groundless fears, it is true, for the Johnson platform gave way 
irreparably on the 22d of February ; but they at least luckily 
prevented Nicholas Bottom Cromwell from uttering his after- 
dinner threat against the people’s immediate representatives, 
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against the very body whose vote supplies the funds of his 
party, and whose money it seems is constitutional, even if its 
own existence as a Congress be not. We pity Mr. Seward in 
his new office of bear-leader. How he must hate his Bruin 
when it turns out that his tricks do not even please the crowd! 

But the ostensible object of this indecent orgy seems to us 
almost as discreditable as the purpose it veiled so thinly. Who 
was Stephen A. Douglas, that the President, with his Cabinet 
and the two highest officers of the army and navy, should add 
their official dignity to the raising of his monument, and make 
the whole country an accomplice in consecrating his memory ? 
His name is not associated with a single measure of national 
importance, unless upon the wrong side. So far was he from 
being a statesman, that, even on the lower ground of politics, 
both his principles and his expression of them were tainted 
with the reek of vulgar associations. A man of naturally great 
abilities he certainly was, but wholly without that instinct for 
the higher atmosphere of thought or ethics which alone makes 
them of value to any but their possessor, and without which 
they are more often dangerous than serviceable to the com- 
monwealth. He habitually courted those weaknesses in the 
people which tend to degrade them into a populace, instead of 
appealing to the virtues that grow by use, and whose mere 
acknowledgment in a man in some sort ennobles him. And 
by doing this he proved that he despised the very masses whose 
sweet breaths he wooed, and had no faith in the system under 
which alone such a one as he could have been able to climb 
so high. He never deserted the South to take side with the 
country till the South had both betrayed and deserted him. 
If such a man were the fairest outcome of Democracy, then is 
it indeed a wretched failure. But for the factitious impor- 
tance given to his name by the necessity of furnishing the 
President with a pretext for stumping the West in the interest 
of Congress, Mr. Douglas would be wellnigh as utterly forgot- 
ten as Cass or Tyler, or Buchanan or Fillmore; nor should we 
have alluded to him now but that the recent pilgrimage has 
made his name once more public property, and because we 
think it a common misfortune when such men are made into 
saints, though for any one’s advantage but their own. We 
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certainly have no wish to play the part of advocatus diaboli on 
such an occasion, even were it necessary at a canonization 
where the office of Pontifex Maximus is so appropriately filled 
by Mr. Johnson. 

In speaking of the late unhappy exposure of the unseemly 
side of democratic institutions, we have been far from desirous 
of insisting on Mr. Seward’s share in it. We endeavored to 
account for it at first by supposing that the Secretary of State, 
seeing into the hands of how vain and weak a man the reins of 
administration had fallen, was willing, by flattering his vanity, 
to control his weakness for the public good. But we are 
forced against our will to give up any such theory, and to con- 
fess that Mr. Seward’s nature has been “ subdued to what it 
works in.” We see it with sincere sorrow, and are far from 
adding our voice to the popular outcry against a man the long 
and honorable services of whose prime we are not willing to 
forget in the decline of his abilities and that dry-rot of the 
mind’s nobler temper which so often results from the possession 
of power. Long contact with the meaner qualities of men, to 
whose infection place and patronage are so unhappily exposed, 
could not fail of forcing to a disproportionate growth any germs 
of that cynicism always latent in temperaments so exclusively 
intellectual and unmitigated by any kindly lenitive of humor. 
Timid by nature, the war which he had prophesied, but had 
not foreseen, and which invigorated bolder men, unbraced him; 
and while the spendthrift verbosity of his despatches was the 
nightmare of foreign ministries, his uncertain and temporizing 
counsels were the perpetual discouragement of his party at 
home. More than any minister with whose official correspond- 
ence we are acquainted, he carried the principle of paper 
money into diplomacy, and bewildered Earl Russell and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys with a horrible doubt as to the real value of 
the verbal currency they were obliged to receive. But, unfor- 
tunately, his own countrymen were also unprovided with a 
price-current of the latest quotation in phrases, and the same 
gift of groping and inconclusive generalities which perhaps was 
useful as a bewilderment to would-be hostile governments 
abroad was often equally effective in disheartening the defend- 
ers of nationality at home. We cannot join with those who 
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accuse Mr. Seward of betraying his party, for we think our- 
selves justified by recent events in believing that he has always 
looked upon parties as the mere ladders of ambitious men; and 
when his own broke under him at Chicago in 1860, he forth- 
with began to cast about for another, the rounds of which 
might be firmer under his feet. He is not the first, and we 
fear will not be the last, of our public men who have thought 
to climb into the White House by a back window, and have 
come ignominiously to the ground in attempting it. Mr. Sew- 
ard’s view of the matter probably is that the Republican party 
deserted him six years ago, and that he was thus absolved of 
all obligations to it. But might there not have been such a 
thing as fidelity to its principles? Or was Mr. Seward drawn 
insensibly into the acceptance of them by the drift of political 
necessity, and did he take them up as if they were but the hand 
that had been dealt him in the game, not from any conviction 
of their moral permanence and power, perhaps with no percep- 
tion of it, but from a mere intellectual persuasion of the use 
that might be made of them politically and for the nonce by a 
skilful gamester ? We should be very unwilling to admit such a 
theory of his character ; but surely what we have just seen would 
seem to justify it, for we can hardly conceive that any one 
should suddenly descend from real statesmanship to the use of 
such catch-rabble devices as those with which he has lately dis- 
gusted the country. A small politician cannot be made out of a 
great statesman, for there is an oppugnancy of nature between 
the two things, and we may fairly suspect the former winnings 
of a man who has been once caught with loaded dice in his 
pocket. However firm may be Mr. Seward’s faith in the new 
doctrine of Johnsonian infallibility, surely he need not have 
made himself a partner in its vulgarity. And yet he has at- 
tempted to vie with the Jack-pudding tricks of the unrivalled 
performer whose man-of-business he is, in attempting a popu- 
lacity (we must coin a new word for a new thing) for which 
he was exquisitely unfitted. What more stifly awkward than 
his essays at easy familiarity? What more painfully remote 
from drollery than his efforts to be droll? In the case of a 
man who descends so far as Mr. Seward, such feats can be char- 
acterized by no other word so aptly as by tumbling. The 
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thing would be sad enough in any prominent man, but in him 
it becomes a public shame, for in the eyes of the world it is 
the nation that tumbles in its Prime Minister. The Secretary 
of State’s place may be dependent on the President, but the 
dignity of it belongs to the country, and neither of them has 
any right to trifle with it. Mr. Seward might stand on his 
head in front of what Jenkins calls his “ park gate,” at Au- 
burn, and we should be the last to question his perfect right as 
a private citizen to amuse himself in his own way, but in a 
great officer of the government such pranks are no longer 
harmless. They are a national scandal, and not merely so, 
but a national detriment, inasmuch as they serve to foster in 
foreign statesmen a profound misapprehension of the American 
people and of the motives which influence them in questions 
of public policy. Never was so great a wrong done to democ- 
racy, nor so great an insult offered to it, as in this professional 
circuit of the presidential Punch and his ministerial showman. 

Fortunately, the exhibitions of this unlucky pair, and their 
passing round the hat without catching even the greasy pence 
they courted, have very little to do with the great question to 
be decided at the next elections, except in so far as we may be 
justified in suspecting their purity of motive who could consent 
to such impurity of means, and the soundness of their judg- 
ment in great things who in small ones show such want of 
sagacity. The crowds they have drawn are no index of popu- 
lar approval. We remember seeing the prodigious nose of 
Mr. Tyler (for the person behind it had been added by nature 
merely as the handle to so fine a hatchet) drawn by six white 
horses through the streets, and followed by an eager multitude, 
nine tenths of whom thought the man belonging to it a traitor 
to the party which had chosen him. But then the effigy at 
least of a grandiose, if not a great man, sat beside him, and 
the display was saved from contempt by the massive shape of 
Webster, beneath which he showed like a swallow against a 
thunder-cloud. Even Mr. Fillmore, to whom the Fugitive- 
Slave Law denies the complete boon of an otherwise justly 
earned oblivion, had some dignity given to his administration 
by the presence of Everett. But in this late advertising-tour 
of a policy in want of a party, Cleon and Agoracritus seem to 
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have joined partnership, and the manners of the man match 
those of the master. Mr. Johnson cannot so much as hope for 
the success in escaping memory achieved by the last of those 
small Virginians whom the traditionary fame of a State once fer- 
tile in statesmen lifted to four years of imperial pillory where 
his own littleness seemed to heighten rather than lower the 
grandeur of his station; his name will not be associated with 
the accomplishment of a great wrong against humanity, let us 
hope not with the futile attempt at one; but he will be indig- 
nantly remembered as the first, and we trust the last, of our 
chief magistrates who believed in the brutality of the people, 
and gave to the White House the ill-savor of a corner-grocery. 
He a tribune of the people? A lord of misrule, an abbot of 
unreason, much rather! 

No one can object more strongly than we to the mixing of 
politics with personal character ; but they are here inextricably 
entangled together, and we hold it to be the duty of every 
journal in the country to join in condemning a spectacle which 
silence might seem to justify as a common event in our poli- 
tics. We turn gladly from the vulgarity of the President and 
his minister to consider the force of their arguments. Mr. 
Johnson seems to claim that he has not betrayed the trust to 
which he was elected, mainly because the Union party have 
always affirmed that the rebellious States could not secede, 
and therefore ex vi termini are still in the Union. The corol- 
lary drawn from this is, that they have therefore a manifest 
right to immediate representation in Congress. What we 
have always understood the Union party as meaning to affirm 
was, that a State had no right to secede; and it was upon that 
question, which is a very different thing from the other, that 
the whole controversy hinged. To assert that a State or States 
could not secede, if they were strong enough, would be an 
absurdity. In point of fact, all but three of the Slave States 
did secede, and for four years it would have been treason 
throughout their whole territory, and death on the nearest 
tree, to assert the contrary. The law forbids a man to steal, 
but he may steal nevertheless, and then, if he had Mr. John- 
son’s power as a logician, he might claim to escape all penalty 
by pleading that when the law said should not it meant could 
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not, and therefore he had not. If a four years’ war, if a half- 
million lives, and if a debt which is counted by the thousand 
million are not satisfactory proofs that somebody did contrive 
to secede practically, whatever the theoretic right may have 
been, then nothing that ought not to be done ever has been 
done. We do not, however, consider the question as to 
whether the Rebel States were constitutionally, or in the opin- 
ion of any political organization, out of the Union or not, as 
of the least practical importance; for we have never known an 
instance in which any party has retreated into the thickets and 
swamps of constitutional interpretation, where it had the least 
chance of maintaining its ground in the open field of common 
sense or against the pressure of popular will. The practical 
fact is, that the will of the majority, or the national necessity 
for the time being, has always been constitutional; which is 
only as much as to say that the Convention of 1787 was not 
wholly made up of inspired prophets, who could provide be- 
forehand for every possible contingency. The doctrine of a 
strict and even pettifogging interpretation of the Constitution 
had its rise among men who looked upon that instrument as a 
treaty, and at a time when the conception of a national power 
which should receive that of the States into its stream as trib- 
utary was something which had entered the head of only here 
and there a dreamer. The theorists of the Virginia school 
would have dammed up and diverted the force of each State 
into a narrow channel of its own, with its little saw-mill and 
its little grist-mill for local needs, instead of letting it follow 
the slopes of the continental water-shed to swell the volume of 
one great current ample for the larger uses and needful for 
the higher civilization of all. That there should always be a 
school who interpret the Constitution by its letter is a good 
thing, as interposing a check to hasty or partial action, and 
gaining time for ample discussion; but that in the end we 
should be governed by its spirit, living and operative in the en- 
ergies of an advancing people, is a still better thing ; since the 
levels and shore-lines of politics are no more stationary than 
those of continents, and the ship of state would in time be 
left aground far inland, to long in vain for that open sea which 
is the only pathway to fortune and to glory. 
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Equally idle with the claim that the Union party is fore- 
closed from now dealing with the Rebel States as seceded, be- 
cause four years ago it declared that they had no right to 
secede, is the assertion that the object of the war was pro- 
claimed to be for the restoration of the Union and the Consti- 
tution as they were. Even were we to admit that 1861 is the 
same thing as 1866, the question comes back again to precisely 
the point that is at issue between the President and Congress, 
namely, what is the wisest way of restoring the Union, for 
which both profess themselves equally anxious. As for the 
Constitution, we cannot have that as it was, but only as its 
framers hoped it would be, with its one weak and wicked ele- 
ment excluded. But as to Union, are we in favor of a Union 
in form or in fact? of a Union on the map and in our national 
style merely, or one of ideas, interests, and aspirations? If 
we cannot have the latter, the former is a delusion and a snare ; 
and the strength of the nation would be continually called 
away from prosperous toil to be wasted in holding a wolf by 
the ears, which would still be a wolf, and known by all our 
enemies for such, though we called Heaven and earth to wit- 
ness, in no matter how many messages or resolves, that the in- 
nocent creature was a lamb. That somebody has a right to 
dictate some kind of terms is admitted by Mr. Johnson’s own 
repeated action in the matter; but who that somebody should 
be, whether a single man, of whose discretion even his own 
partisans are daily becoming more doubtful, or the immediate 
representatives of that large majority of the States and of the 
people who for the last five years have been forced against 
their will to represent and to be the United States, is certainly 
too grave an affair to be settled by that single man himself. 

We have seen to what extremes the party calling itself Con- 
servative has hinted its willingness to go, under the plea of 
restored Union, but with the object of regained power. At 
Philadelphia, they went as far as they publicly dared in insin- 
uating that the South would be justified in another rebellion, 
and their journals have more than once prompted the Pres- 
ident to violent measures, which would as certainly be his ruin 
as they would lead to incalculable public disaster. The Presi- 
dent himself has openly announced something like a design of 
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forcibly suppressing a Congress elected by the same votes and 
secured by the same guaranties that elected him to his place 
and secure him in it, —a Congress whose validity he has ac- 
knowledged by sending in his messages to it, by signing its 
bills, and by drawing his pay under its vote ; and yet thinking 
men are not to be allowed to doubt the propriety of leaving 
the gravest measure that ever yet came up for settlement by 
the country to a party and a man so reckless as these have 
shown themselves to be. Mr. Johnson talks of the danger of 
centralization, and repeats the old despotic fallacy of many 
tyrants being worse than one,—a fallacy originally invented, 
and ever since repeated, as a slur upon democracy, but which 
is a palpable absurdity when the people who are to be tyran- 
nized over have the right of displacing their tyrants every two 
years. The true many-headed tyrant is the Mob, that part of 
the deliberative body of a nation which Mr. Johnson, with his 
Southern notions of popular government, has been vainly seek- 
ing, that he might pay court to it, from the seaboard to St. 
Louis, but which hardly exists, we are thankful to say, as a 
constituent body, in any part of the Northern States outside 
the city of New York. 

Mr. Seward, with that playfulness which sits upon him so 
gracefully, and which draws its resources from a reading so 
extensive that not even “John Gilpin” has escaped its re- 
search, puts his argument to the people in a form where the 
Socratic and arithmetic methods are neatly combined, and 
asks, “* How many States are there in the Union?” He him- 
self answers his own question for an audience among whom it 
might have heen difficult to find any political adherent capable 
of so arduous a solution, by asking another, “ Thirty-six ?” 
Then he goes on to say that there is a certain party which in- 
sists that the number shall be less by ten, and ends by the 
clincher, “* Now how many stars do you wish to see in your 
flag?’’ The result of some of Mr. Johnson’s harangues was 
so often a personal collision, in which the more ardent on both 
sides had an opportunity to see any number of new constella- 
tions, that this astronomical view of the case must have struck 
the audience rather by its pertinence than its novelty. But in 
the argument of the Secretary, as in that of the President, there 
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is a manifest confusion of logic, and something very like a petitio 
principii. We might answer Mr. Seward’s question with, “ As 
many fixed stars as you please, but no more shooting stars with 
any consent of ours.” But really this matter is of more inter- 
est to heralds of arms than to practical men. The difference be- 
tween Congress and the President is not, as Mr. Seward would 
insinuate, that Congress or anybody else wishes to keep the 
ten States out, but that the Radical party (we cheerfully accept 
our share in the opprobrium of the name) insists that they 
shall come in on a footing of perfect equality with the rest; 
while the President would reward them for rebellion by giving 
them an additional weight of nearly one half in the national 
councils. The ery of “ Taxation without representation ”’ is 
foolish enough as raised by the Philadelphia Convention, for do 
we not tax every foreigner that comes to us while he is in pro- 
cess of becoming a citizen and a voter? But under the John- 
sonian theory of reconstruction, we shall leave a population 
which is now four millions not only taxed without representa- 
tion, but doomed to be so forever without any reasonable hope 
of relief. The true point is not as to the abstract merits of 
universal suffrage, (though we believe it the only way toward 
an enlightened democracy and the only safeguard of popular 
government,) but as to whether we shall leave the freedmen 
without the only adequate means of self-defence. And how- 
ever it may be now, the twenty-six States certainly were the 
Union when they accepted the aid of these people and pledged 
the faith of the government to their protection. Jamaica, at 
the end of nearly thirty years since emancipation, shows us how 
competent former masters are to accomplish the elevation of 
their liberated slaves, even though their own interests would 
prompt them to it. Surely it is a strange plea to be effective in 
a democratic country, that we owe these people nothing be- 
cause they cannot help themselves; as if governments were 
instituted for the care of the strong only. The argument 
against their voting which is based upon their ignorance strikes 
us oddly in the mouths of those whose own hope of votes lies 
in the ignorance, or, what is often worse, the prejudice of the 
voters. Besides, we do not demand that the seceding States 
should at once confer the right of suffrage on the blacks, but 
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only that they should give them the same chance to attain it, 
and the same inducement to make themselves worthy of it, as 
to every one else. The answer that they have not the right in 
some of the Northern States may be a reproach to the intelli- 
gence of those States, but has no relevancy if made to the gen- 
eral government. It is not with these States that we are mak- 
ing terms or claim any right to make them, nor is the number 
of their non-voting population so large as to make them dan- 
gerous, or the prejudice against them so great that it may not 
safely be left to time and common sense. It was not till all 
men were made equal before the law, and the fact recognized 
that government is something that does not merely preside 
over, but reside in, the rights of all, that even white peasants 
were enabled to rise out of their degradation and to become 
the strength instead of the danger of France. Nothing short 
of such a reform could have conquered the contempt and 
aversion with which the higher classes looked upon the 
emancipated serf. Norman-French literature reeks with the 
outbreak of this feeling toward the ancestors, whether Jews 
or villeins, of the very men who are now the aristocracy of 
South Carolina,—a feeling as intense, as nauseous in its 
expression, and as utterly groundless, as that against the 
negro now. We are apt, it would seem, a little to confound 
the meaning of the two terms government and self-government, 
and the principles on which they respectively rest. If the lat- 
ter has its rights, the former has quite as plainly its duties; 
and one of them certainly is to see that no freedom should be 
allowed to the parts which would endanger the safety of the 
whole. An occasion calling for the exercise of this duty is 
forced upon us now, and we must be equal to it. Self-gov- 
ernment, in any rightful definition of it, can hardly be stretched 
so far that it will cover, as the late Rebels and their Northern 
advocates contend, the right to dispose absolutely of the des- 
tinies of four millions of people, the allies and hearty friends 
of the United States, without allowing them any voice in the 
matter. 

It is alleged by reckless party orators, that those who ask for 
guaranties before readmitting the seceded States wish to treat 
them with harshness, if not with cruelty. Mr. Thaddeus Ste- 
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vens is triumphantly quoted, as if his foolish violence fairly rep- ’ 
resented the political opinions of the Union party. They might 
as well be made responsible for his notions of finance. We 
are quite willing to let Mr. Stevens be paired off with Mr. Val- 
landigham, and to believe that neither is a fair exponent of the 
average sentiment of his party. Calling names should be left 
to children, with whom, as with too large a class of our political 
speakers, it seems to pass for argument. We believe it never 
does so with the people; certainly not with the intelligent, who 
make a majority among them, unless (as in the case of “ Cop- 
perhead”’’) there be one of those hardly-to-be-defined realities 
behind the name which they are so quick to detect. We cannot 
say that we have any great sympathy for the particular form 
of mildness which discovers either a “ martyr” or a “ pure- 
hearted patriot,” or even a “ lofty statesman,” in Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, the latter qualification of him having been among the 
discoveries of the London Times when it thought his side 
was going to win; but we can say that nothing has surprised us 
more, or seemed to us a more striking evidence of the human- 
izing influence of democracy, than the entire absence of any 
temper that could be called revengeful in the people of the 
North toward their late enemies. If it be a part of that incon- 
sistent mixture of purely personal motives and more than legit- 
imate executive action which Mr. Johnson is pleased to call his 
“ policy,” — if it be a part of that to treat the South with all the 
leniency that is short of folly and all the conciliation that is 
short of meanness, then we were advocates of it before Mr. 
Johnson. While he was yet only ruminating in his vindictive 
mind, sore with such rancor as none but a “ plebeian,” as he 
used to call himself, can feel against his social superiors, the 
only really agrarian proclamation ever put forth by any legiti- 
mate ruler, and which was countersigned by the now suddenly 
“ conservative ” Secretary of State, we were in favor of meas- 
ures that should look to governing the South by such means as 
the South itself afforded, or could be made to afford. It is true 
that, as a part of the South, we reckoned the colored people 
bound to us by every tie of honor, justice, and principle, but 
we never wished to wink out of sight the natural feelings of men 
suddenly deprived of what they conceived to be their property, 
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—of inen, too, whom we respected for their courage and endur- 
ance even in a bad cause. But we believed then, as we believe 
now, and as events have justified us in believing, that there 
could be no graver error than to flatter our own feebleness and 
uncertainty by calling it magnanimity, a virtue which does not 
scorn the society of patience and prudence, but which cannot 
subsist apart from courage and fidelity to principle. A people 
so boyish and conceited as the Southerners have always shown 
themselves to be, unwilling ever to deal with facts, but only 
with their own imagination of them, would be sure to interpret 
indecision as cowardice, if not as an unwilling tribute to that 
superiority of which men who really possess it are the last to 
boast. They have learned nothing from the war but to hate 
the men who subdued them, and to misinterpret and misrepre- 
sent the causes of their subduing; and even now, when a feeling 
has been steadily growing in the rest of the country for the 
last nine months deeper and more intense than any during 
the war, because mixed with an angry sense of unexpected and 
treacherous disappointment, instead of setting their strength to 
the rebuilding of their shattered social fabric, they are waiting, 
as they waited four years ago, for a division in the North 
which will never come, and hailing in Andrew Johnson a 
scourge of God who is to avenge them in the desolation of our 
cities! Is it not time that these men were transplanted at 
least into the nineteenth century, and, if they cannot be sud- 
denly Americanized, made to understand something of the 
country which was too good for them, even though at the cost 
of a rude shock to their childish self-conceit? Is that a prop- 
erly reconstructed Union in the Southern half of which no 
Northern man’s life is safe except at the sacrifice of his con- 
science, his freedom of speech, of everything but his love of 
money? To our minds the providential purpose of this inter- 
vention of Mr. Johnson in our affairs is to warn us of the sol- 
emn duty that lies upon us in this single crisis in our history 
when the chance is offered us of stamping our future with 
greatness or contempt, and which requires something like 
statesmanship in the people themselves, as well as in those who 
act for them. The South insisted upon war, and has had 
enough of it; it is now our turn to insist that the peace we 
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have conquered shall be so settled as to make war impossible 
for the future. 

But how is this to be done? The road to it is a very 
plain one. We shall gain all we want if we make the South 
really prosperous ; for with prosperity will come roads, schools, 
churches, printing-presses, industry, thrift, intelligence, and 
security of life and property. Hitherto the prosperity of the 
South has been factitious; it has been a prosperity of the 
Middle Ages, keeping the many poor that a few might. show 
their wealth in the barbarism of showy equipages and numer- 
ous servants, and spend in foreign cities the wealth that should 
have built up civilization and made way for refinement at home. 
There were no public libraries, no colleges worthy of the name ; 
there was no art, no science, still worse, no literature but 
Simmes’s ; — there was no desire for them. We do not say 
it in reproach, we are simply stating a fact, and are quite 
aware that the North is far behind Europe in these things. 
But we are not behind her in the value we set upon them, are 
even before her in the price we are willing to pay for them, 
and are in the way to get them. The South was not in that 
way, could not get into it, indeed, so long as the labor that 
made wealth was cut off from any interest in its expenditure, 
nor had any goal for such hopes as soared away from the 
dreary level of its lifelong drudgery but in the grave and the 
world beyond it. We are not blind to what may be said on 
the other side, nor to that fatal picturesqueness so attractive 
to sentimental minds, and so melancholy to thoughtful ones, 
which threw a charm over certain exceptional modes of South- 
ern life among the older families in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. But there are higher and manlier kinds of beauty, — 
barer and sterner some would call them, — with less softly 
rounded edges, certainly, than the Wolf’s Crag picturesqueness 
which carries the mind with pensive indolence toward the past, 
instead of stirring it with a sense of present life, or bracing it 
with the hope of future opportunity, and which veils at once 
and betrays the decay of ancient civilizations. Unless life is 
arranged for the mere benefit of the novelist, what right had 
these bits of last-century Europe here? Even the virtues of 
the South were some of them anachronisms; and even those 
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that were not existed side by side with an obtuseness of moral 
sense that could make a hero of Semmes, and a barbarism that 
could starve prisoners by the thousand. 

Some philosophers, to be sure, plead with us that the South- 
erners are remarkable for their smaller hands and feet, though 
so good an observer as Thackeray pronounced this to be true 
of the whole American people ; but really we cannot think such 
arguments as this will give any pause to the inevitable advance 
of that democracy, somewhat rude and raw as yet, a clumsy 
boy-giant, and not too well-mannered, whose office it neverthe- 
less is to make the world ready for the true second coming of 
Christ in the practical supremacy of his doctrine, and its incar- 
nation, after so many centuries of burial, in the daily lives of 
men. We have been but dimly, if at all, conscious of the 
greatness of our errand, while we have already accomplished 
a part of it in bringing together the people of all nations to 
see each other no longer as aliens or enemies, but as equal 
partakers of the highest earthly dignity, — a common man- 
hood. We have been forced, whether we would or no, first to 
endure, then to tolerate, and at last to like men from all the 
four corners of the world, and to see that each added a certain 
virtue of his own to that precious amalgam of which we are 
in due time to fashion a great nation. We are now brought 
face to face with our duty toward one of those dusky races that 
have long sat in the shadow of the world ; we are to be taught 
to see the Christ disguised also in these, and to find at last that 
a part of our salvation is inextricably knit up with the neces- 
sity of doing them justice and leading them to the light. This 
is no sentimental fancy ; it is written in plain characters upon 
the very surface of things. We have done everything to get 
rid of the negro; and the more we did, the more he was thrust 
upon us in every possible relation of life and aspect of thought. 
One thing we have not tried, — a spell before which he would 
vanish away from us at once, by taking quietly the place, what- 
ever it be, fo which Nature has assigned him. We have not 
acknowledged him as our brother. Till we have done so he 
will be always at our elbow, a perpetual discomfort to himself 
and us. Now this one thing that will give us rest is precisely 
what the South, if we leave the work of reconstruction in their 
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hands, will make it impossible for us to do; and yet it must 
be done ere America can penetrate the Southern States. It is 
for this reason, and not with any desire of establishing a stand- 
ing garrison of four hundred thousand loyal voters in the 
South, that we insist on the absolute necessity of justice to 
the black man. Not that we have not a perfect right to de- 
mand the reception of such a garrison, but we wish the South 
to govern itself; and this it will never be able to do, it will 
be governed as heretofore by its circumstances, if we allow it 
to replace slavery by the disenfranchisement of color, and to 
make an Ireland out of what should be the most productive, 
populous, and happy part of the Union. We may evade this 
manifest duty of ours from indolence, or indifference, or selfish 
haste; but if there is one truth truer than another, it is that 
no man or nation ever neglected a duty that was not sooner or 
later laid upon them in a heavier form, to be done at a dearer 
rate. Neither man nor nation can find rest short of their 
highest convictions. 

This is something that altogether transcends any partisan 
politics. It is of comparatively little consequence to us 
whether Congress or the President carry the day, provided 
only that America triumph. That is, after all, the real ques- 
tion. On which side is the future of the country, — the fu- 
ture that we cannot escape if we would, but which our action 
may embarrass and retard? If we had looked upon the war 
as a mere trial of physical strength between two rival sections 
of the country, we should have been the first to oppose it, as a 
wicked waste of treasure and blood. But it was something 
much deeper than this, and so the people of the North instine- 
tively recognized it to be from the first; instinctively we say, 
and not deliberately at first; but before it was over, their under- 
standings had grasped its true meaning, as an effort of the ideal 
America, which was to them half a dream and half a reality, 
to cast off an alien element. It was this ideal something, not 
the less strongly felt because vaguely defined, that made them 
eager,as only what is above sordid motives can, to sacrifice all 
that they had and all that they were rather than fail in its at- 
tainment. And it is to men not yet cooled from the white-heat 
of this passionate mood that Mr. Johnson comes with his paltry 
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offer of “* my policy,” in exchange for the logical consequences 
of all this devotion and this sacrifice. What is any one man’s 
policy, and especially any one weak man’s policy, against the 
settled drift of a nation’s conviction, conscience, and instinct ? 
The American people had made up not only their minds, but 
their hearts, and no man who knows anything of human na- 
ture could doubt what their decision would be. They wanted 
only a sufficient obstacle to awaken them to a full conscious- 
ness of what was at stake, and that obstacle the obstinate 
vanity of the President and the blindness or resentment of his 
prime minister have supplied. They are fully resolved to have 
the great stake they played for and won, and that stake was 
the Americanization of all America, nothing more and nothing 
less. Mr. Johnson told us in New York, with so profound a 
misconception of the feeling of the Northern States as was only 
possible to a vulgar mind, and that mind a Southern one, that 
the South had set up slavery as its stake, and lost, and that 
now the North was in danger of losing the stake it had risked 
on reconstruction in the national debt. Mr. Johnson is still, 
it would seem, under that delusion which led the South into 
the war; namely, that it was that section of the country which 
was the chief element in its wealth and greatness. But no 
Northern man, who, so long as he lives, will be obliged to pay 
his fine of taxes for the abolition of slavery which was forced 
upon us by the South, is likely to think it very hard that the 
South should be compelled to furnish its share toward the com- 
mon burden, or will be afraid that the loyal States, whose 
urgent demands compelled a timid Congress at last to impose 
direct taxes, will be unable to meet their obligations in the 
future, as in the past. 

We say again, that the questions before the country are not 
to be decided on any grounds of personal prejudice or par- 
tiality. We are far from thinking that Congress has in all re- 
spects acted as became the dignity of its position, or seized all 
the advantage of the opportunity. They have seemed to us 
sometimes afraid of coming before the people with a direct, 
frank, and simple statement of what was not only the best 
thing that could be done, but the one thing that must be done. 
They were afraid of the people, and did not count securely, as 
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they should have done, on that precious seeing which four 
years of gradually wakening moral sense had lent to the peo- 
ple’s eyes. They should not have shrunk from taking upon 
themselves and their party all the odium of being in the right, 
of being on the side of justice, humanity, and of the America 
which is yet to be, whoever may fear to help and whoever may 
try to hinder. The vulgar cry would be against them at any 
rate, and they might reckon on being accused of principles 
which they thought it prudent to conceal, whether they com- 
mitted their party to them or not. With those who have the 
strong side, as they always do who have conscience for an ally, 
a bold policy is the only prosperous one. It is always wisest 
to accept in advance all the logical consequences that can be 
drawn from the principles we profess, and to make a stand on 
the extremest limits of our position. It will be time enough 
to fall back when we are driven out. In taking a half-way 
position at first, we expose ourselves to all the disadvantage 
and discouragement of seeming to fight on a retreat, and cut 
ourselves off from our supplies. For the supplies of a party 
which is contending for a clear principle, and not for its own 
immediate success, are always drawn from the highest moral 
ground included in its lines. We are not speaking here of 
abstractions or wire-drawn corollaries, but of those plain eth- 
ical axioms which every man may apprehend, and which are 
so closely involved in the question now before the country for 
decision. We at least could lose nothing by letting the people 
know exactly what we meant; for we meant nothing that could 
not claim the suffrage of sincere democracy, of prudent states- 
manship, or of jealousy for the nation’s honor and safety. 
That the Republican party should be broken up is of compara- 
tively little consequence ; for it would be merged in the stron- 
ger party of those who are resolved that no by-questions, no 
fallacies of generosity to the vanquished, shall turn it aside 
from the one fixed purpose it has at heart, that the war shall 
not have been in vain, and that the Rebel States, when they 
return to the Union, shall return to it as an addition of power, 
and under such terms as that they must, and not merely may, 
be fixed there. Let us call things by their right names, and 
keep clearly in view both the nature of the thing vanquished 
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and of the war in which we were victors. When men talk of 
generosity toward a suppliant foe, they entirely forget what 
that foe really was. To the people of the South no one thinks 
of being unmerciful. But they were only the blind force 
wielded by our real enemy,—an enemy, prophesy what 
smooth things you will, with whom we can never be recon- 
ciled and whom it would be madness to spare. And this en- 
emy was not any body of kindred people, but that principle of 
evil fatally repugnant to our institutions, which, flinging away 
the hilt of its broken weapon, is now cheating itself with the 
hope that it can forge a new one of the soft and treacherous 
metal of Northern disloyalty. The war can in no respect be 
called a civil war, though that was what the South, in its rash 
ignorance, threatened the North with. It was as much a war 
between two different nations, and the geographical line was as 
distinctly drawn between them, as in the late war between 
North and South Germany. They had been living, it is true, 
under the same government, but the South regarded this as 
implying no tie more intimate than that which brought the 
representatives of Prussia and Austria together in the Frank- 
fort Diet. We have the same right to impose terms and to 
demand guaranties that Prussia has, that the victor always has. 

Many people are led to favor Mr. Johnson’s policy because 
they dislike those whom they please to call the “ Republican 
leaders.” If ever a party existed that had no recognized lead- 
ers, it is the Republican party. Composed for the last five 
years at least of men who, themselves professing all shades 
of opinion, were agreed only in a determination to sustain the 
honor and preserve the existence of the nation, it has been 
rather a majority than a party, employing the legislative ma- 
chine to carry out the purposes of public opinion. The peo- 
ple were the true inspirers of all its measures, and accordingly 
it was left without a definite policy the moment the mere politi- 
cians in its ranks became doubtful as to what direction the pop- 
ular mind would take. It had no recognized leader either in 
the House or Senate just at the time when it first stood in need 
of such. The majority of its representatives there tried in vain 
to cast any political horoscope by which it would be safe for 
them individually to be guided. They showed the same dis- 
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trust of the sound judgment of the people and their power to 
grasp principles that they showed at the beginning of the war, 
and at every discouraging moment while it was going on. 
Now that the signs of the times show unmistakably to what 
the popular mind is making itself up, they have once more a 
policy, if we may call that so which is only a calculation of 
what it would be “safe to go before the people with,” as they 
call it. It is always safe to go before them with plain princi- 
ples of right, and with the conclusions that must be drawn 
from them by common sense, though this is what too many 
of our public men can never understand. Now joining a 
Know-Nothing “ lodge,”’ now hanging on the outskirts of a 
Fenian “circle,” they mistake the momentary eddies of popular 
whimsy for the great current that sets always strongly in one 
direction through the life and history of the nation. Is it, as 
foreigners assert, the fatal defect of our system to fill our 
highest offices with men whose views in politics are bounded 
by the next district election? When we consider how noble 
the science is, — nobler even than astronomy, for it deals with 
the mutual repulsions and attractions, not of inert masses, but 
of bodies endowed with thought and will, calculates moral 
forces, and reckons the orbits of God’s purposes toward man- 
kind, — we feel sure that it is to find nobler teachers and stu- 
dents, and to find them even here. 

There is another class of men who are honestly drawn to- 
ward the policy of what we are fain, for want of a more defi- 
nite name, to call the Presidential Opposition party, by their 
approval of the lenient measures which they suppose to be pe- 
culiar to it. But our objection to the measures advocated by 
the Philadelphia Convention, so far as we can trace any defi- 
nite shape amid the dust-cloud of words, is, not that they 
would treat the Rebel States with moderation, but that they 
propose to take them back on trust. We freely admit that we 
should have been inclined, to see more reasonableness in this 
course if we had not the examples of Jamaica and New Or- 
leans before our eyes; if we had not seen both there and in 
other instances with which history supplies us, that it is not 
safe to leave the settlement of such matters in the hands of 
men who would be more than human if they had not the 
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prejudices and the resentments of caste. Here is just one of 
those cases of public concern which call for the arbitrament of 
a cool and impartial third party, — the very office expected 
of a popular government, — which should as carefully abstain 
from meddling in matters that may be safely left to be decided 
by natural laws, as it should be prompt to interfere where those 
laws would be inoperative to the general detriment. It should 
be remembered that self-interest, though its requirements may 
seem plain and imperative to an unprejudiced by-stander, is 
something which men, and even communities, are often ready 
to sacrifice at the bidding of their passions, and of none so 
readily as their pride. As for the attachment between master 
and slave, whose existence is sometimes asseverated in the 
face of so many glaring facts to the contrary, and on which 
we are asked to depend as something stronger than written 
law, we have very little faith in it. The system of clanship in 
the Scottish Highlands is the strongest case to which we can 
appeal in modern times of a truly patriarchal social order. 
In that, the pride of the chief was answered by the willing de- 
votion of the sept, and the two were bound together as closely 
as kindred blood, immemorial tradition, and mutual depend- 
ence could link them; and yet, the moment it became for the 
interest of the chieftain, in whom alone was the landed title, 
to convert the mountain slopes into sheepwalks, farewell to all 
considerations of ancestral legend and ideal picturesqueness ! 
The clansmen were dispossessed of their little holdings, and 
shipped off to the colonies like cattle, by the very men for 
whom they would have given their lives without question. 
The relation, just like that of master and slave, or the proposed 
one of superior and dependant in the South, had become an 
anachronism, to preserve which would have been a vain strug- 
gle against that power of Necessity which the Greeks revered 
as something godlike. In our own case, so far from making it 
for the interest of the ruling classes at the South to elevate 
the condition of the black man, the policy of Mr. Johnson 
offers them a bribe to keep him in a state of hopeless depend- 
ency and subjection. It gives them more members of Con- 
gress in proportion as they have more unrepresented inhabit- 
ants. Mr. Beecher asks us, (and we see no possible reason for 
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doubting the honesty of his opinions, whatever may be their 
soundness,) whether we are afraid of the South, and tells us 
that, if we allow them to govern us, we shall richly deserve it. 
It is not that we are afraid of, nor are we in the habit of form- 
ing our opinions on any such imaginary grounds; but we 
confess that we are afraid of committing an act of national 
injustice, of national dishonor, of national breach of faith, and 
therefore of national unwisdom and weakness. Moderation is 
an excellent thing; but taking things for granted is not moder- 
ation, and there may be such a thing as being immoderate in 
concession and confidence. Aristotle taught us long ago that 
true moderation was as far from the too-much of blind passion 
on the one hand as from that of equally blind lukewarmness 
on the other. We have an example of wise reconstructive pol- 
icy in that measure of the Bourbon-restoration ministry, which 
compensated the returned emigrants for their confiscated es- 
tates by a grant from the public treasury. And the measure 
was wise, for the reason that it enabled the new proprietors and 
the ousted ones to live as citizens of the same country together 
without mutual hatred and distrust. We do not propose to 
compensate the slaveholder for the loss of his chattels, because 
the cases are not parallel, and because Mr. Johnson no less than 
we acknowledges the justice and validity of their emancipation. 
But the situation of the negro is strikingly parallel with that of 
the new holders of land in France. As they were entitled to se- 
curity, so he has a right not only to be secured in his freedom, 
but in the consequences which legitimately flow from it. For 
it is only so that he can be insured against that feeling of dis- 
trust and uncertainty of the future which will prevent him from 
being profitable to himself, his former master, and the country. 
If we sought a parallel for Mr. Johnson’s “ policy,” we should 
find it in James II., thinking his prerogative strong enough 
to overcome the instincts, convictions, and fears of England. 
However much fair-minded men may have been wearied with 
the backing and filling of Congress, and their uncertainty of ac- 
tion on some of the most important questions that have come be- 
fore them, — however the dignity, and even propriety, of their 
attitude toward Mr. Johnson may be in some respects honestly 
called in question, — no one who has looked fairly at the mat- 
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ter can pronounce the terms they have imposed on the South 
as conditions of restoration harsh ones. The character of Con- 
gress is not before the country, but simply the character of the 
plan they propose. For ourselves, we should frankly express 
our disgust at the demagogism which courted the Fenians; 
for, however much we may sympathize with the real wrongs 
of Ireland, it was not for an American Congress to declare 
itself in favor of a movement which based itself on the claim 
of every Irish voter in the country to a double citizenship, in 
which the adopted country was made secondary, and which, 
directed as it was against a province where Irishmen are put 
on equal terms with every other inhabitant, and where their 
own Church is the privileged one, was nothing better than 
burglary and murder. Whatever may be Mr. Seward’s faults, 
he was certainly right in his dealing with that matter, unless 
he is to be blamed for slowness. But as regards the terms 
offered by Congress to the South, they are very far from harsh 
or unreasonable; they are lamb-like compared to what we had 
reason to fear from Mr. Johnson, if we might judge by his 
speeches and declarations of a year or two ago. But for the 
unhappy hallucination which led Mr. Johnson first to faney 
himself the people of the United States, and then to quarrel 
with the party which elected him for not granting him to be 
so, they would not have found a man in the North to question 
their justice and propriety, unless among those who from the 
outset would have been willing to accept Mr. Jefferson Davis 
as the legitimate President of the whole country. The terms 
imposed by Congress really demand nothing more than that 
the South should put in practice at home that Monroe Doe- 
trine of which it has always been so clamorous a supporter 
when it could be used for party purposes. The system of priv- 
ileged classes which the South proposes to establish is a relic 
of old Europe which we think it bad policy to introduce again 
on this continent, after our so fresh experience in the war of 
the evil consequences that may spring from it. Aristocracy 
can form no more intimate and hearty union with democracy 
under one form than under another; and unless such a union 
be accomplished, or we can see some reasonable hope of its 
future accomplishment, we are as far from our object as ever. 
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The plan proposed disfranchises no one, does not even inter- 
fere with the right of the States to settle the conditions of the 
franchise. It merely asks that the privilege shall be alike 
within reach of all, attainable on the same terms by those who 
have shown themselves our friends as by those whose hands 
were so lately red with the blood of our nearest and dearest. 
We have nothing to do with the number of actual loyalists at 
the South, but with the number of possible ones. The question 
is not how many now exist there, and what are their rights, 
but how many may be made to exist there, and by what means. 
The duty of the country to itself transcends all private claims 
or class interests. And when people speak of * the South,” do 
they very clearly define to themselves what they mean by the 
words? Do they not really mean, without knowing it, the 
small body of dangerous men who have misguided that part of 
the country to its own ruin, and almost to that of the Repub- 
lic? In the mind of our government the South should have 
no such narrow meaning. It should see behind the conspira- 
tors of yesterday an innumerable throng of dusky faces, with 
their dumb appeal, not to its mercy, its generosity, or even its 
gratitude, but to its plighted faith, to the solemn engagement 
of its chief magistrate and their martyr. Any theory of the 
South which leaves out the negro is a scandal and reproach to 
our honesty; any attempt at another of those fatal compro- 
mises which ignore his claims upon us, but cannot ignore his 
claims upon nature and God and that inevitable future which 
we may hope to put far from us, but which is even now at our 
door, would be an imputation on our judgment, and an ac- 
knowledgment that we were unworthy to measure our strength 
with a great occasion when it met us face to face. 

We are very far from joining in the unfeeling outery which 
is sometimes raised by thoughtless persons against the South- 
ern people, because they decorate with flowers the graves of 
their dead soldiers, and cherish the memory of those who fell in 
the defence of a cause which they could not see to be already 
fallen before they entered its service. They have won our,re- 
spect, the people of Virginia especially, by their devotion and 
endurance in sustaining what they believed to be their right- 
eous quarrel. They would rather deserve our reprobation, if 
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they were wanting in these tributes to natural and human feel- 
ing. They are as harmless as the monument to the memory 
of those who fell for the Pretender, which McDonald of Glen- 
aladale raised after the last of the Stuarts was in his grave. 
Let us sympathize with and respect all such exhibitions of nat- 
ural feeling. But at the same time let us take care that it 
shall not be at the risk of his life that the poor black shall 
fling his tribute on the turf of those who died, with equal sacri- 
fice of self, in a better cause. Let us see to it that the Union 
men of the South shall be safe in declaring and advocating the 
reasons of their faith in a cause which we believe to be sacred. 
Let us secure such opportunities of education to the masses of 
the Southern people, whether white or black, as shall make 
any future rebellion impracticable, and render it possible for 
the dead of both sides to sleep peaceably together under the 
safeguard of a common humanity, while the living dwell under 
the pfotection of a nationality which both shall value alike. 
Let us put it out of the power of a few ambitious madmen to 
shake, thongh they could not endanger, the foundations of a 
structure which enshrines the better hope of mankind. When 
Congress shall again come together, strong in the sympathy 
of a united people, let them show a dignity equal to the impor- 
tance of the crisis. Let them give the President a proof of 
their patriotism, by not only allowing him the opportunity, but 
by making it easy for him, to return to the national position he 
once occupied. Let them not lower their own dignity and that 
of the nation by any bandying of reproaches with the Execu- 
tive. The cause which we all have at heart is vulgarized by 
any littleness or show of personal resentment in its representa- 
tives, and is of too serious import to admit of any childishness 
or trifling. Let there be no more foolish talk of impeachment 
for what is at best a poor infirmity of nature, and could only be 
raised into a harmful importance by being invested with the 
dignity of a crime against the state. Nothing could be more 
unwise than to entangle in legal quibbles a cause so strong in 
its moral grounds, so transparent in its equity, and so plain to 
the humblest apprehension in its political justice and necessity. 
We have already one criminal half turned martyr at Fortress 
Monroe; we should be in no hurry to make another out of 
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even more vulgar material,—for unhappily martyrs are not 
Mercuries. We have only to be unswervingly faithful to what 
is the true America of our hope and belief, and whatever is 
American will rise from one end of the country to the other 
instinctively to our side, with more than ample means of pres- 
ent succor and of final triumph. It is only by being loyal and 
helpful to Truth, that men learn at last how loyal and helpful 
she can be to them. 





Art. IX.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—1. The Chinese Classics: with a Translation, Critical and Exeget- 
tcal Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James LeaeGe, 
D D., of the London Missionary Society. In Seven Volumes. Vol. 
I., containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doc- 
trine of the Mean. Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencivs. Vol. 
IIL., Part I., containing the First [ Four] Parts of the Shoo-king. Vol. 
III., Part II., containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-king. Honkong : 
at the Author’s. London: Triibner & Co. 1861. Large 8vo. pp. 
xiv., 136, 376; viii., 126, 497; xii., 208, 278; 279-735. 

2. The Chinese Classics: a Translation. By James Leaaer, D. D., of 
the London Missionary Society. Vol. I. [Confucius.] Worcester, 
Mass.: Z. Baker. 1866. 8vo. pp. 163. 


Tue edition of the Chinese Classics by Dr. Legge, of which three 
volumes (the third being in two parts) have now been published, is so 
important and valuable a contribution to the knowledge of the religion, 
morals, and philosophy of the Chinese as to deserve the attention of 
all persons interested in Oriental studies or in the history of thought. 
We therefore propose to give a brief account of his work, taking a rapid 
survey of the different books which compose the collection designated as 
the Chinese Classics, and pointing out the principal editions and trans- 
lations upon which Western scholars who have desired to become ac- 
quainted with them have hitherto been obliged to depend. 

The books which are universally recognized as of the highest author- 
ity in China, and with which all who desire to hold any, office of distine- 
tion must be perfectly familiar, are nine in number, consisting of the 
Wu-king, or Five Canonical Works, and the Sze-shoo, or Four Books. 
All of these have a certain connection with Confucius (B. C. 551- 
478), but he is the proper author of only one of them. 
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The first and most mysterious of the canonical works is the L-hing, 
or Yih-king, — Book of Changes, or Transformations. It is a singular 
attempt to give a philosophical and moral significance to a mere system 
of parallel lines, entire or broken, arranged in threes, forming eight 
diagrams, admitting of sixty-four combinations, each of which is sup- 
posed to teach a weighty lesson. To illustrate briefly, — the two great 
principles from which all things proceed, Yang and Yin, the perfect and 
imperfect, the active and passive, are represented, the first by a single 
horizontal line ( ), the second by the same with a break in the 
middle (— —)j; three parallel horizontal lines denote Heaven; the 
same, broken in the middle, Earth; the other six diagrams represent 
Fire, Wind, Water, and so forth ; and all these emblems are supposed 
to have a manifest moral as well as physical significance. The symbol 
for Heaven, for example, is regarded as indicating the character and 
duties of the sovereign, the son of Heaven; that for Earth, the char- 
acter and duties of the subject. These diagrams are ascribed by the 
Chinese to the mythical Emperor Fu-hi; the brief explanations of their 
sixty-four combinations by the Emperor Wan-wang, who flourished 
about B.C. 1150, and his son Chau-Kung, form the text of the Yih- 
king, to which Confucius (about B. C. 500) added notes. 

As a book of this kind can easily be made to mean anything one 
pleases, it is not surprising that the Imperial Library at Pekin, toward 
the close of the last century, contained about fourteen hundred and fifty 
treatises upon it, and that the votaries of the most diverse systems of 
physics and metaphysics, morals and politics, astrology and divination, 
appeal to it with equal confidence. We have a Latin translation, with 
a learned Introduction and notes, by the Jesuit missionary Jean Bap- 
tiste Régis, which, after remaining in manuscript for more than a cen- 
tury, was published under the editorship of Julius Mohl, at Stuttgart 
and Tiibingen, in 1834-39, in two volumes, 8vo. 

The second canonical work, and the most important, is the Shoo-king, 
or Book of Historical Documents. It is a collection of memorials of 
the history of the Chinese Empire from about B. C. 2350 to B. C. 
770; but it has no connected method, and there are many great gaps in 
its records. It is said to have been compiled by Confucius, from pre- 
existing documents ; and it was evidently his object to preserve, as far 
as possible, whatever in the ancient traditions might convey sound 
moral and political instruction. The Shoo-king is important as illustrat- 
ing both the ethical and the religious notions of the ancient Chinese. 
It is on passages in this book that those principally rely who maintain 
that the Chinese formerly recognized one supreme God, under the ap- 
pellation of Shang-ti, or sovereign ruler. The morality of the book is 
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high, and many of the maxims laid down for the conduct of rulers are 
admirable. Of the sovereign it is said, that “his real way of seeing 
Heaven is to love the people ”; and that, “when he fails to love the 
people, Heaven will, for the sake of the people, cast him out.” (Mead- 
ows, 7'he Chinese and their Rebellions, p. 359.) The virtue of humili- 
ty, so rarely recognized by the Pagan moralists of Greece and Rome, 
is repeatedly enforced. Rémusat goes so far as to pronounce it “the 
finest monument of profane antiquity.” (Nouveaux Mélanges, 11. 283.) 
The French translation of Father Gaubil, perhaps the most learned of 
all the Jesuit missionaries in China, was published at Paris in 1770, 
in quarto, with valuable notes. An English version, by Dr. W. H. 
Medhurst, accompanied by the original, was printed at Shanghai in 
1846. A number of the more striking passages, as translated by 
Father Prémare, are given in Du Halde’s “ Description of China,” a 
work which illustrates the Chinese literature generally by very copious 
extracts. Prémare maintains that the ancient books of the Chinese 
prove that “the Christian religion is as old as the world” (Rémusat, 
Nouv. Mél., U1. 266),— an expression which reminds one of Tindal’s 
“Christianity as old as the creation.” 

The third canonical book is the She-king, or Book-of Lyric Poetry, 
also compiled by Confucius, and embracing such portions of the popular 
songs and odes as he deemed worth preserving, including many pieces, 
probably, of very high antiquity. The subjects of the poems, of which 
there are three hundred and eleven in all, are very diversified, and 
throw much light on the manners and customs of the ancient Chinese, 
as has been shown by Edouard Biot, in his Recherches sur les Maurs 
des anciens Chinois d’aprés la Chi-king, first published in the Journal 
Asiatique for November and December, 1843, and afterwards separate- 
ly. The first division in the book, in fact, bears a title which Davis 
translates “ The Manners of States,”. being a collection formed by the 
sovereign, for the express purpose of enabling himself thereby to judge 
of the prevailing character and sentiments of the common people sub- 
ject to his rule. The Latin translation of Father Lacharme, edited by 
Mohl, was published at Stuttgart and Tiibingen in 1830, and from this 
a German version was made by Riickert, which was published in 1833, 
and another by Cramer, which appeared in 1844. 

The fourth canonical book is the Zi-ki, or Record of Rites. It does 
not merely contain directions for the performance of religious rites, but 
is a book of ceremonial and etiquette, and comprises a multitude of mi- 
nute rules for propriety of conduct in all circumstances and at all peri- 
ods of life. Williams remarks, in his * Middle Kingdom ” (I. 509), that 
these regulations do not refer to the external conduct only, but are in- 
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terspersed with truly excellent observations regarding mutual forbear- 
ance and kindness in society, which is regarded as the true principle of 
etiquette. The compilation of this book, like the others, is attributed 
to Confucius, but in its present form represents rather a period some 
centuries later. An edition of the original, accompanied by a French 
translation and notes, was published .y J. M. Callery at Turin and 
Paris, 1853, 4to. 

The fifth and last of the hing, or canonical books, is the Chun-tsiu, — 
“Spring and Autumn,” — an historical work written by Confucias him- 
self, and bringing down the annals of the empire from about 721 to 480 
B. C., that is, nearly to the time of the sage’s death. It is regarded as 
remarkable for the fidelity of its portraits of character, and was com- 
piled by Confucius with a moral purpose in view. No translation, we 
believe, has been published in any of the languages of Western Eu- 
rope. 

We come now to the Sze-shoo, or Four Books. These have long 
been made accessible to the European world by translations, and merit 
all the attention they have received. The first of them, the Za-hedé, or 
Great Study, is a short, fragmentary work, arranged, in the form in 
which it is commonly studied, by Chu-hi, a very eminent philosopher, 
who flourished at the beginning of the thirteenth century. He ascribes 
to Confucius the authorship of the first section only of the eleven which 
compose the work as arranged by himself, and regards the rest as a com- 
mentary by his disciple, Tsang-sin, recorded, however, by Tsang-sin’s 
own followers. This view Legge considers as untenable. The work 
may be briefly described as a treatise on the practice of personal virtue 
by rulers as the foundation of good government, and as the source of 
virtue and happiness in the community. The second, the Chung-yung, 
or “ Doctrine of the Mean,” or, as it has commonly been translated, 
“The Invariable or Immutable Mean,” is a longer work, in thirty-three 
cnapters. It treats of virtue as consisting in conformity to the law of 
nature, which constitutes the true path of rectitude, the mean between 
all excess and defect, from which there is to be no deviation to the right 
hand or the left. The latter part of the work contains a high-flown 
description of the ideal sage, reminding one somewhat of the Wise 
Man of the ancient Stoics. This ideal Confucius was thought by his 
followers, though not by himself, to have realized. The Work was com- 
posed by Kung-keih, commonly called Tze-sze, a grandson of Confu- 
cius. The maxims of Confucius constitute a large portion of it. 

The third book of the Sze-shoo is the Lun-yu, or Digested Conver- 
sations, a sort of Chinese Memorabilia of Confucius, containing a ree- 
ord of his sayings, and in one book (the tenth) giving us a minute ac- 
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count of his personal habits, dress, and demeanor. Legge calls it “The 
Confucian Analects.” The collection was made probably fifty years 
or more after the death of Confucius, being founded, doubtless, on me- 
morials of his discourses and conversations preserved by his disciples, 
and giving a view, essentially correct, of his teachings. It is rather 
rudely put together, but contains many striking passages, mingled with 
a good deal that may seem rather trivial and commonplace. The three 
books which have thus been briefly described were early made known 
to the Western world through a Latin translation, made by the Jesuit 
missionaries Intorcetta, Couplet, and others, and published at Paris in 
1687, in folio, with the title, Confucius Sinarum Philosophus, ete. 
An abridged French translation appeared the next year at Amster- 
dam, several times reprinted, entitled Za Morale de Confucius, and 
was probably the source of the English translation entitled “ The 
Morals of Confucius,” published at London in 1691, 1724, ete. Other 
translations of the separate books already named are the following. 
Of the Ta-heo, or Great Study, there is a French version by Father 
Cibot, in the first volume of the great work entitled Mémoires con- 
cernant les Chinois, Paris, 1776, 4to; and in 1837 an edition of the 
Chinese text, accompanied by a French and Latin version, was pub- 
lished at Paris by Pauthier; an English translation, with the Chinese 
original, is appended to Marshman’s “ Elements of Chinese Grammar,” 
published at Serampore in 1814. Of the Chung-yung, or Due Medi- 
um, there is also a French translation in the first volume of the Me- 
moirs concerning the Chinese, before spoken of. In 1818, the eminent 
Chinese scholar, Rémusat, under the auspices of the French Academy, 
published an edition of the original, with a French and Latin transla- 
tion, copious notes, and an introductory notice of the Four Books, in 
the Notices et Exrtraits des Manuscrits, &c., Vol. X. This was also 
issued separately, and was, if we mistake not, the first Chinese text 
printed in Europe. The third book, the Lun-yu, or Conversations, was 
translated into English by Marshman, and published with the text as 
Vol. I. of the * Works of Confucius,” at Serampore, in 1809. This 
was the only volume which appeared. 

The fourth book of the Sze-shoo contains the works of Mang-tze, or 
Mencius, who flourished about 350 B. C., and who has long held a rank 
among the Chinese second only to that of Confucius himself, to whom, 
indeed, he seems to have been intellectually superior. A French 
translation of Mencius, accompanied by the original, was published by 
the very eminent Chinese scholar, Stanislas Julien, Paris, 1824-26, 
in two volumes, 8vo. 

The first translation of the Four Books collectively was made in 
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Latin by one of the Jesuit missionaries in China, Father Noél, and pub- 
lished at Prague, in 1711, under the title Sinensis Imperii Libri clas- 
sict Sex,— Noél having added to the Four Books the Hiao-king, or Book 
of Filial Duty, an anonymous collection of Confucian maxims on that 
subject, and the Siao-hed, or Primary Instruction, by the philosopher 
Chu-hi, a work greatly esteemed in China. Noél’s collection was bad- 
ly turned into French by the Abbé Pluquet, and published in 1784-86 
in seven volumes, 18mo. Rémusat speaks of this diluted paraphrase 
with great contempt. In 1841, Pauthier published at Paris, in a duo- 
decimo volume, a French translation of the Four Books, under the 
title of Confucius et Mencius, which has been several times reprinted. 
This is also contained, and indeed first appeared, in the collection en- 
titled Les Livres sacrés de [ Orient, published at Paris in 1840, edited 
by Pauthier. An English translation of the Four Books was published 
at Malacca, in 1828, by the Rev. David Collie, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. This is pronounced, in the Chinese Repository, “ not 
a very scholar-like performance.” A German translation of the Four 
Books, by Schott, in two volumes, the first of which appeared in 1826, 
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was also severely criticised by Chinese scholars. Klaproth denounced 
it as a literary imposture. 

Such is a sketch of the general character of those books which may 
pre-eminently be called the Chinese classics, and of the principal trans- 
lations which have served to make them known to the Western world. 
Dr. Legge proposes to publish the original text of them all, accompa- 
nied by an English translation, full introductions, and indexes of sub- 
jects, proper names, and Chinese characters and phrases, for each sep- 
arate work. The Chinese indexes may serve as a dictionary, and, if 
faithfully executed, will probably lay a foundation for a better general 
lexicon of the language than has yet appeared for the use of Euro- 
pean scholars. The first volume contains the first three of the Four 
Books, with Prolegomena of one hundred and thirty-six pages, which, 
after a very brief general notice of the Chinese classics, give a schol- 
arly introduction to each separate work, treating of the history of the 
text, the authorship, and the scope and value of the work. In the fifth 
chapter Dr. Legge gives an account of the life of Confucius, evidently 
prepared with care, and which he ‘iatters himself will be found “a 
more correct narrative of the principal incidents in his life than has 
yet been given in any European language.” (p. 88.) The Life of Con- 
fucius is followed by an account of his principal disciples. 

The second volume published by Dr. Legge embraces the works of 
Mencius. The first chapter of the Prolegomena contains the history 
of the text, and of its reception among the classical books, with notices 
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of the commentators. In the second chapter is the Life of Mencius, 
with an essay on his influence and opinions, and a notice of some 
works written in opposition to his doctrine of the goodness of human 
nature. The two most remarkable among these are given by Dr. 
Legge in an English translation, accompanied by the Chinese text. 
The first, by the philosopher Seun-king, who flourished about 260 
B. C., maintains that the nature is evil; the second, by Han Wan- 
kung, regards human nature as consisting of three grades, the superior, 
the middle, and the inferior, of which the first is good and good only, 
the second may become either good or evil, and the third is evil and 
evil only. (p. 92.) 

The third chapter of the Prolegomena treats of the opinions of Yang- 
Chu and Mih-Teih, two writers of the most opposite character, but 
whom Mencius felt bound to denounce with equal severity. Yang's 
principle was, “ Each one for himself,” which Mencius.says does not ac- 
knowledge the claims of the sovereign. Mih’s principle is, “ To love all 
equally,” which Mencius observes “does not acknowledge the peculiar 
affection due to a father. To acknowledge neither king nor father is to 
be in the state of a beast.” (p. 340.) While Yang-Chu advocated a 
merely selfish epicureanism, we certainly cannot but be struck with the 
doctrine of universal love laid down by Mih-Teih. Dr. Legge has 
given us a translation of the treatise, accompanied by the original Chi- 
nese text, in which his doctrine on this subject is embodied by one of 
his disciples. It is certainly a very remarkable production, though Dr. 
Legge thinks he has not taught the duty of universal love, but merely 
argues for it on the ground of its expediency. (p. 121.) Dr. Legge, 
however, vindicates him from the charge of maintaining that we should 
love all men in an equal degree, — an assumption on which Mencius’s 
hostility to the doctrine seems to have been founded ; for Mencius, like 

‘onfucius, lays great stress on the duty of benevolence. Mih-Teih 
seems to have had a delightful vision of the happiness of a state of 
society in which this principle should universally rule; and we may 
readily pardon him if, in announcing it, he did not put in all the quali- 
fications and provisos which the colder and more logical Mencius 
might think necessary in order to guard against extravagance. But 
granting the excellence of the principle, how shall men be induced to 
accept it? In answering this question, Mih lays great stress on the 
force of example and the influence of good rulers. 

The third.volume, in two parts, contains Prolegomena to the Shoo- 
king, or Historical Classic, with the original text, a translation, notes, 
and indexes. 

Dr. Legge has been a missionary in China since the year 1839, and 
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formed the plan of the present work as early as 1841. He seems to 
have taken pains to make himself master of the most important Chinese 
works illustrating the classics, and to have prepared himself in general 
for his task as a thorough scholar should do. His translation is evi- 
dently closer than most of those which have preceded it; and the notes, 
while they must be particularly valuable to students of the original, are 
also useful and important to the mere English reader, Only a Chinese 
scholar can pronounce on the absolute fidelity and accuracy of his ver- 
sion. His modes of expression do not always seem the happiest that 
might be chosen to convey the meaning evidently intended ; and some- 
times the notes alone give the clew to what is quite obscure in the text. 

In addition to the work already described, Dr. Legge hopes to 
give a supplementary volume or two, so as to embrace all the books 
in “The Thirteen King.” The Zhirteen King, a name which desig- 
nates a collection formed in the seventh century by Tae-tsung, em- 
braces, in addition to the nine sacred books already described, two 
other annotated editions of the Chun-tsiu (Spring and Autumn), by 
Confucius, two other ritual collections, namely, the Chau-Li, and the 
I-Li, the Urh Ya, a sort of ancient dictionary, and the Hiao-king, or 
Classic of Filial Piety. In this collection, two of what are now called 
the Four Books, namely, the Great Study and the Immutable Mean, 
form chapters in the Zi-ki, or Memorial of Rites. 

The expense of the publication of the great work which Dr. Legge has 
thus undertaken was munificently assumed by an English merchant of 
Hong-Kong, the late Hon. Joseph Jardine ; and through the liberality’ 
of another generous merchant, the Hon. John Dent, the volumes will be 
sold to missionaries at half-price. It is an interesting fact that the 
whole of the printing in these volumes has been performed by Chinese 
workmen. 

A reprint of the translation by Dr. Legge of the Confucian Ana- 
lects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean, has recent- 
ly been published at Worcester, Massachusetts. It is accompanied 
by an Introduction of little value, compiled by the anonymous Ameri- 
can editor. A judicious selection from Dr. Legge’s Prolegomena and 
notes would have rendered this volume of great worth to American 
scholars, few of whom would require the Chinese text, but many of 
whom would regard as a desirable acquisition a properly edited transla- 
tion. A portion of Dr. Legge’s Prolegomena and notes are essential to 
the understanding of the translation; and deprived of them as it is, the 
American reprint is of comparatively slight value, either to scholars or 
general readers. The cost of the original edition of Dr. Legge’s vol- 
umes is so great, that we trust some competent student may be found to 
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give us, with Dr. Legge’s consent, a reprint of his translations, with all 
that is needful in the way of illustration for the full and correct under- 
standing of their meaning. 





2.— Felix Holt, the Radical. By Grorce Error, Author of “ Adam 
Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “ Silas Marner,” “ Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life,” “ Romola,” &c. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1866. 
8vo. pp. 184. 


THERE are one or two hints in “ Romola” and “* Felix Holt” that 
the author in writing them had a definite dramatic aim, which would 
not be satisfied with works properly inartistic. The bill-sticking scene 
in “Felix Holt,” and the chapter called “A Florentine Joke” in 
“ Romola,” are easier to account for on the supposition of a design to 
heighten the unity and interest of the plot by contrast, than on the 
ground of a purely naturalistic development of the story. And there 
are other hints at the same thing, rather to be found in the general 
tone of George Eliot’s later books, than in any marked incidents or 
relations of incidents. But as she has never distinctly said that this was 
her ambition, and as it is possible to explain everything in her books 
in another way, it is much better to look at such excellent novels from 
the simplest point of view, and to leave to the French the wsthetic 
discussion of her works; for they still do such criticism far better than 
we, and are troubled less than we by other considerations. When 
George Eliot comes to write the drama which is perhaps foreshadowed 
in the verses scattered through “ Felix Holt,” then it will be time 
enough to talk of her as a dramatic author. But while we still refuse 
to bring this kind of criticism to bear upon Thackeray and Dickens, 
let us enjoy her rare qualities also, without inquiring how it is that she 
is not what perhaps she never meant to be. 

From the time when the interesting “ Scenes of Clerical Life” were 
published down to the issue of “ Felix Holt,” George Eliot has the 
great merit of being true to herself. Her last novel shows the distine- 
tive marks of the first, — the vigor of style, the incisiveness of thought, 
the truth to nature. The corruption which a life of fiction-writing, 
like a life of polities, is apt to produce, has not been able to dull her 
moral sense, nor to rust the keenness of her sympathy for the sor- 
rows and joys of men and women. Even the wearing effects of 
time she shows but little. She has neither become a cynic, nor a 
humorist, nor coarse, but still keeps in the path of realistic art, study- 
ing the roadside nature, and satisfied with it. She continues to receive 
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the great reward which every true realist longs for, that she is true 
to nature without degenerating to the commonplace, and the old blame, 
that they have not enough of the ideal, which they covet too. And 
this classification ameag the realists, which is easy to make, and gives 
an author a hold on sympathy at once in England or America, means 
more in this ease than if George Eliot had been the name of the au- 
thor’s actual, not literary, baptism. For a man to go on a voyage of 
discovery is not surpri-ing; but for a woman to dare to leave the Abys- 
sinian seclusion in which we are wont to place her, and to wish to 
travel among men and cities, to desire to see not only the things we 
are content to tell her about life, but life itself, to look into the dark 
corners and crannies and find what goes on there, shows an ambition 
which cannot but be interesting to any one who perceives in woman 
some higher sense than hearing and some deeper right than that of 
credulity. 

“ Felix Holt” is a picture of radicalism in England thirty-five years 
ago, quite as much as a picture of Felix himself. The introduction 
draws with a few bold strokes the prominent features of the landscape, 
at the time when Apollo, or whatever god had charge of stage-coaches, 
was driving them down the western horizon, while the whistle of 
steam was heard in the East. In America we know little of the 
England of thirty-five years ago, but we see enough of the fidelity of 
the author to nature to know that we may trust her. There is no dan- 
ger of her writing one of the old-fashioned historical novels which 
seemed to be called so because only the greatest familiarity with history 
would account for such great contempt of it as was shown by the authors 
of them. George Eliot is a believer in radicalism, in the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and in the Reform Bill of 186-; but the noble ideality of her 
hopes does not prevent her from seeing facts as they actually are. The 
radical is with her no thunder-clad god, striding from mountain-top to 
mountain-top of reform, shouting “'Tally-ho!” to the crusading multi- 
tudes in the valleys beneath. The radical is one of that multitude, a 
hungry and thirsty and angry man, creeping foot-sore through a doubt- 
ful land, hoping, and sometimes believing, that he may leave the world 
a little better for his children than he found it for himself. 

The plot cannot be safely disentangled from the actors who play it. 
With George Eliot a plot is not so much a network of incidents in 
which characters are stowed away at random, but the key-board of an 
instrument which, when once disconnected from the strings, gives out 
but a muflled, unmeaning sound. The bare facts of a story like “ Felix 
Holt” would seem as strange as truth, did they not, by slow development 


with the characters, acquire the probability of fiction. It is sufficiently 
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original, and at the same time familiar, to mark it as akin to “The 
Mill on the Floss” and “ Romola,” and the “ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 
There is the old doubt whether the forces of nature are not stronger 
than we, and the old faith in morality ; there is the same thoughtfulness, 
and the same individual point of view. The Durfey-Transomes consist 
of Mrs. Transome, old Mr. Transome, imbecile and despised by his 
wife, and a son Harold, who, having made a fortune in the East, returns, 
a widower with a little boy, to England, where his mother has been 
anxiously longing for him for years. Mrs. Transome is by nature and 
position an aristocrat, tied by her feelings and her property to Tory 
principles. She looks to her son as to some one who is to soothe the sor- 
row of her declining life by sympathy and affection. He returns, a 
good-humored, facile, selfish man, taking an Oriental view of women, 
and desiring to enforce upon his mother the necessity of her sitting on 
cushions and dressing in silks, while he manages the estate. In almost 
their first interview he shocks her by announcing that he is going to 
stand for Parliament as a Radical. These two characters give the au- 
thor the opportunity, which in *Romola” and “The Mill on the Floss” 
was used with such effect, of bringing into daily collision a man and wo- 
man whose natures are so utterly opposed to each other that no neces- 
sity of circumstance can ever make their lives sympathetic. Just as 
Tom and poor Maggie Tulliver could never be brother and sister, as 
Tito and Romola could never be husband and wife, so Mrs. Transome 
and Harold can never be mother and son. Harold is something of an 
English Tito, with the same selfish love of ease, the same ambition, and 
the same want of principle, except that he has that sense of honor and 
tradition which amount in England to principle, and which give a 
stimulus to effort very different from any which an entirely non-moral 
person like Hetty or Tito could have. Indeed, it will not do to push 
such an analogy too far, for no one is more cautious than George Eliot 
not to repeat herself. 

In the little village of Treby, an old Dissenting minister named 
Rufus Lyon, abstracted from this world, and living among theories of 
doctrine, memories of a past unknown to his congregation, and the 
works of benevolence, lives with his daughter Esther. In the charm- 
ing character of this girl the interest of the story centres. Her delicate, 
sensitive nature is shocked at the coarse prose of life, and she retires 
into her father’s library to read Byron. The first few traits of her 
character excite the attention, as every imperfect, impulsive woman that 
George Eliot draws, from Janet Dempster to this Esther Lyon, is sure 
to do. To modify her, to bring out her true strength, a man must be 
introduced whose love of the real shall crystallize her sentiments into 
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true idealism, and in Felix Holt such a man is found. Every one who 
reads knows enough of Felix Holt, the hater of shams and cravats, to 
have a clear opinion of his character. He is a wonderfully drawn man, 
and in the drawing of such people is shown the unusual clearness of 
the author’s sight. But though her sight is never dim, her greatest 
power is not shown either in Bartle Massey, or in this radical lover of 
Esther's. The passions and emotions of women, or of men who have 
a good deal of the woman in them, she feels, but the same passions 
and emotions in thoroughly masculine men she only understands. To 
go no further, for instance, than this very book, Felix Holt, consistent 
and natural as he is, is not so good as a whole as Harold Transome. 
Harold is a masculine man, a man of ambition, and selfish; but there is 
a shade of womanly delicacy about him, which at once makes him at 
home in the story. Felix Holt seems too often sent there as a repre- 
sentative man, and bound like all delegates to constrained action. He 
stands for masculinity, as his great-grandfather, Bartle Massey, did in 
another way, and masculine he must always be; but be he ever so 
masculine, we feel that George Eliot is always feminine. Such charac- 
ters are often better with her in the background than in the front, as 
in the slight allusion to Tom Tulliver’s unhappy love for Lucy Deane, 
throwing a light over his whole past and future life, there is more 
poetry and effectiveness than if the hint had been boldly developed. 
Tito, Arthur Donnithorne, Adam Bede, are all men who combine with 
distinctly masculine natures womanly feelings that make them much 
more striking characters in their different positions than it is possible 
for Felix Holt to be. There is no wonder that this should be so in a 
writer who unites so much manly force with feminine sensibility. 
When this union is allowed to exist, there is true power, as in the best 
parts of her style, in characters like Harold Transome, in the mingled 
strength and sensitiveness of her thoughts; but where the union is 
broken, the parts have less value by themselves. The political dinner 
at Treby is by no means a success, partly because there is not enough 
humor to make it entertaining, but principally because, with all her 
love of alehouses and street scenes, she is not dramatically at home in 
them. She can analyze and describe the character of Mrs. Nolan, or 
put cleverly together scenes in a barber’s shop, with the truth of an 
accomplished critic, but feeling is out of the question. In Maggie 
Tulliver there is the tenderness of a woman describing her sister, and 
the strength which bridges for tenderness the quagmire of debility. 
Not that Felix Holt does many things which he ought not to have done, 
and leaves undone many things which hé ought to have done, but that 
he is the product of the understanding; such a character as Maggie 
shows the union of comprehension and feeling. 
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If we are to have a seduction in a novel, the interests of morality 
and art will not soon find a better combination of their requirements 
than in the unhappy consequences of Mrs. Transome’s error. This 
miserable woman, full of remorse, without penitence, tied to an im- 
becile husband, slighted by a son whose affection she longs for to 
soften her sorrow, insulted by her former lover with a proposition that 
she may save him by revealing her shame to her son, stands as an ex- 
ample of the always deepening shadows that the evil deed throws over 
life. Wer story offers the same inducements to sm that the sinking 
vessel and the cries of the drowning offer to shipwreck. The moral 
in these novels is not obtruded, any more than it is by nature. To 
those who are entirely deaf, “ Felix Holt” will seem not much more than 
a curious and interesting story ; those who can hear when shouted to will 
perhaps ask why the moral is not introduced to them; but among those 
who have acquired a habit of listening, it will be the more pleasing 
that a book so full of thought and the lessons which teach themselves 
should have been written without morbid sentiment or offensive di- 
dacticism. In a dramatic point of view, the vague allusions of the early 
chapters to a past offence, the deepening gloom of Mrs. Transome’s 
life, the sure approach of a disclosure, and the pagan affection of her 
servant, have a power which its owner too acutely feels to use any rhet- 
oric or artificial flourish. The incidents of this part of the novel, and 
the character of the chief person, give an opportunity for just that mas- 
culine delicacy in stating, hinting, and in silence which marks George 
Eliot’s greatest successes. 

But it must be confessed that the plot of “Felix Holt,” like that of 
“Romola,” marches a little slowly. We feel that the omission of a good 
deal would do no injury to the interest of the story. The boy’s educa- 
tion which the author has been said to have received, acting upon a 
mind naturally turned toward learning and research, has made her fond 
of many things which the novels of women are not apt to show famil- 
iarity with. In this one there is enough of law and politics, as in “ Ro- 
mola” of history, to show great study and care; but in both cases they 
are made too prominent. These studies of the past, which no novelist 
of the past can make too careful, are valuable as a means; the public, 
which only cares for a novel as a novel, is willing to justify the labori- 
ousness of such means only if it is kept out of sight. It is a pleasure- 
loving public, the novel-reading one, and turns from law and history and 
politics and trade to hear the story of life. When it is so generous, it 
is nearly a shame to thrust it back into the ruts. This learning and 
research, too, appear to have their effect on a style which at the begin- 
ing was simple and direct, but has by the least alteration in the world 
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become slightly indirect and tortuous. Ideas which in the “Scenes of 
Clerical Life” would have been expressed with perfect clearness are 
in “Felix Holt” now and then enveloped in syllables that coil them- 
selves about the thought with dangerous, snake-like facility. It is sel- 
dom that this tendency shows clearly; but there is just enough to make 
us regret its presence, and to excuse a suggestion that, wherever an 
author goes, her style should sun itself in the warm light of human 
nature, and not shiver in the cold chambers of law and metaphysics. 

There is enough easy pleasantry in George Eliot’s novels to explain 
the constant assertion of the critics that she is a humorist. Yet is she 
not rather a wit? Is there not more wit than humor in the pungent 
sayings of Mrs. Poyser? The sense of incongruity which lies at the 
bottom of all fun finds most often with George Eliot, as with Mrs Poy- 
ser, its best expression in a keen incisiveness which lays bare the truth, 
rather than in the soft light of drollery that illuminates it. When she 
says that there is in men and women a capacity for sorrow which dis- 
tinguishes them from the most human chimpanzee or orang-outang, 
we feel the full force of a power in its natural use ; but the “ Florentine 
Joke” is one of those attempts at protracted dramatic humor in which we 
see the appreciation of the ludicrous that raised the conception, and yet 
cannot enjoy the execution. The night attack of Maurice Christian 
on the brains of the half-crazy, drunken Tommy does not provoke to 
laughter, and no one can help feeling a sympathy with the perpetrator, 
who yawns over it before going to bed. 

But an odder thing in George Eliot than any attempts of such a kind 
is that she should so often have called in the assistance of Dickens. If 
there was one thing in the world that seemed certain, it was that she 
would not, could not, imitate, yet constantly she has imitated Dickens. 
There was a quaint form of humor that he introduced, and of which 
every one has now a large supply on hand, both for purposes of conver- 
sation and for writing, which enveloped familiar ideas, the more famil- 
iar the idea the better, in a suave, elaborate diction, which could give 
an absurd look to anything. It delighted him to pay out his thoughts 
with grandiose detail and meaningless cirecumlocution, and to feel the 
surprise of those who grasped the end to find that they had hold of spool 
cotton, instead of an electric cable. This manner has grown a little 
monotonous, even in his hands, and has been trodden to death by so 
many other’s feet that there seems no reason why so cautious an ana- 
lyzer as George Eliot should have fallen into it. That she should have 
done so is one of the highest triumphs of Dickens. It was a stern lit- 
erary fate that foreed a person so rich in expression into copying the 
peculiarities, of all others, which had been hackneyed by every crumb- 
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eater who needed out-door relief. In her own fun, in the humor in 
which she feels at home, as in the following description of Miss Linnet, 
in “Janet’s Repentance,” there is something as delicate as in her wit 
there is something pointed and searching : — 

“ And as to her intellect, her friend Mrs. Pettifer often said, ‘She did n’t 
know a more sensible person to talk to than Mary Linnet. There was no 
one she liked better to come and take a quiet cup of tea with her, and read 
a little of Klopstock’s Messiah. Mary Linnet had often told her a great deal 
of her mind when they were sitting together. She said there were many 
things to bear in every condition of life, and nothing should induce her to 
marry without a prospect of happiness. Once, when Mrs. Pettifer admired 
her wax flowers, she said, “ Ah, Mrs. Pettifer, think of the beauties of na- 
ture!” She always spoke very prettily, did Mary Linnet; very different, 


,” 


indeed, from Rebecca. 


3.— A Plea for the Queen’s English ; Stray Notes on Speaking and 
Spelling. By Uenry Atrorp, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. Sec- 
ond Edition. London and New York: Alexander Strahan. 1865. 
l6mo. pp. xvi., 287. 


Ir may seem late to undertake the criticism of a book the second 
edition of which has been already some time before the public. But 
the first edition, which appeared a few years since (in 1863), although 
not passing without some slight notice in our literary journals, attained 
no American circulation, and made no impression upon our community. 
The enterprise of the publisher has succeeded in procuring for the work 
in its new form so wide a currency among us, and in attracting to it so 
much attention, that it becomes worth while seriously to inquire into its 
merits, and estimate its right to be accepted as an authority. This, 
however, as much for the sake of challenging a popularity and consid- 
eration which may turn out undeserved, as from regard to the good or 
harm which the book is likely to do. For it makes no great preten- 
sions to a wide scope, or to philosophic method and profundity. It 
styles itself * Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling,” and is composed 
of desultory and loosely connected remarks on errors and controverted 
points in orthography, orthoépy, and grammar, written in part, as its au- 
thor takes pains to inform us, at chance moments of leisure, in cars and 
eating-houses and other such places. Criticism, it is plain, should not be 
disarmed by such acknowledgments, since no man has a right to thrust 
his odd thoughts before us who cannot make them fully worth our ac- 
ceptance. The Stray Notes grew by degrees into their present form. 
They were put together first into lectures, and then became a series of 
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articles in a weekly newspaper. These attracted much notice, and called 
out abundant correspondence and comment, so that the successive pa- 
pers took on a shape in part controversial and replicatory. The same 
was their fate after their collection into a volume ; and the second edi- 
tion is not a little altered from the first, under the process of criticism 
and reply. They have had, it will be seen, a rather peculiar history, 
calculated to provoke our curiosity. The author is an English divine, 
of considerable note as critical editor and commentator of the Greek 
text of the New Testament, and has also acquired some fame in his 
earlier years as a writer of verses. We should naturally, then, explain 
to ourselves the popularity which the work has won by the critical and 
scholariy ability and the elegant style it is found to display. Such 
qualities, added to the general and attractive interest of the subjects, 
ought to be enough to insure a notable career to even a heavier volume. 

It is unfortunate, however, for the American student, who is de- 
sirous to draw from this source valuable instruction as to the best usage 
of his mother-tongue, that he finds himself repelled, almost at the start, 
by a violent ebullition of spite against his native country. The rever- 
end author, namely, is engaged in magnifying his office as polisher of 
the habits of speech of English speakers, by showing the exceeding and 
deep-reaching importance of attention to niceties of diction; and he 
holds up Americans to reprobation for “ the character and history of 
the nation, its blunted sense of moral obligation and duty to man, its 
open disregard of conventional right where aggrandizement is to be ob- 
tained, and, I may now say, its reckless and fruitless maintenance of 
the most cruel and unprincipled war in the history of the world.” (p. 6.) 
This, it is true, was written before Lee’s surrender. Since the end of 
1864 we have changed all that ; and, in our zeal after self-improvement, 
we can well afford to pardon a few hard words to a “ dignitary of the 
Church of England,” who has given his ardent sympathies to the cause 
of Secession and Slavery, provided only he shall make good his claim 
to be our instructor in his proper department. Still, we cannot but 
form the suspicion that our author is somewhat under the dominion of 
class and national prejudices, and either careless of seeking information 
as to subjects upon which he is very ready to offer his opinion, or not 
acute in judging and profiting by information obtained. And further, 
it cannot but seriously shake our confidence in his philological acumen 
to find that our dreadful example is intended to “ serve to show ” the hor- 
rified British nation “ that language is no trifle”! Our astonished in- 
quiries into the connection of such a warning with such a lesson bring 
us to see that the Dean attributes our viciousness to the infelicities of 
our speech, since “ every important feature in a people’s language is re- 
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flected in its character and history.” We had always thought, it must be 
owned, that the “ reflection ” was in the opposite direction, — that char- 
acter and history determined language. It is perhaps allowable to say, 
by a kind of figure, that a man’s image in the glass is reflected in his per- 
son ; and it is certain that, if we can make the image transcendently 
lovely, the man himself will be sure to turn out a beauty; only we 
cannot well reach the image save through the man himself. In like 
manner, if we can train the masses of a people to speak elegantly, 
doubtless we shall change their character vastly for the better ; but the 
improvement will be only in a very subordinate degree due to the re- 
flex action of language : it will rather be the direct effect of the process 
of education. Our suspicions of the soundness of our philological au- 
thority, thus aroused, are not precisely lulled to sleep by an examina- 
tion of the other incentives he offers to exactness of speech. We are 
pointed to the example of the Apostle Peter, when accused by the by- 
standers of being a Galilean, on the ground of his Galilean dialect. 
“So that,” says our author, “ the fact of a provincial pronunciation was 
made use of to bring about the repentance of an erring Apostle.” It is 
not easy to see the point of the argument here made. One might rath- 
er be tempted to infer that a provincial pronunciation is a good thing, 
and deserves encouragement, if it could become the means of so impor- 
tant a conversion ; who knows but that our own local idioms, carefully 
nursed and duly displayed, may somehow be made to work out our sal- 
vation? But there is a worse difficulty behind ; and really, if Mr. Al- 
ford were not a Dean and an editor of the New Testament text, we 
should be inclined to accuse him of neglecting his Bible. According to 
the received reading of the Evangelists, (we have not examined Dean 
Alford’s edition,) the charge brought against the saint that he did not 
talk good Jerusalem Hebrew, had for its sole effect to draw from him a 
repetition of his former lying denial, along with a volley of oaths and 
curses (luckless Peter! he forgot that his native dialect would only 
show more distinctly in such an outbreak of passion) ; and it was the 
crowing of the cock that brought about his repentance. So that, after 
all, the lesson we learn must be that, if we will only repress our local 
peculiarities of speech, we shall be less exposed to being detected in our 
wickedness ; or else, that we must beware of accusing any one of dia- 
lectic inaccuracies, lest thereby we drive him to greater enormity of sin. 
Our author has perverted, without appreciable gain, a text which would 
not bend to his purpose in its true form. 

We are now tempted to examine the other case cited by the Dean 
in this department, and see whether it will not, perhaps, give us a higher 
idea of his qualifications as a critic of language. He speaks (p. 7 seq.) 
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of the spurious poems of Rowley as having been in part detected 
by their containing the word its, —a word which was not in good use 
in Rowley’s time. So far, all is well. But then he goes on to dis- 
course concerning the infrequency of its in early English, and the em- 
ployment of Ais for it, evidently in total ignorance of the reason, name- 
ly, that his was in Anglo-Saxon, and hence also for a long time in 
English, the regular genitive case of it (A. S. Ait), not less than of he ; 
and that the introduction of its was a popular inaccuracy, a grammatical 
blunder, such as the introduction of she’s for her would be now. To 
the general apprehension, Ais stood in the usual relation of a possessive 
case, formed by an added ’s, to he, and had nothing to do with 7; and 
so popular use manufactured a new regular possessive for ¢¢, which was 
finally, after a protracted struggle, received into cultivated and literary 
styles, and made good English. Hear, on the other hand, our author's 
explanation of the rarity of its during the period from Shakespeare to 
Milton: “ The reason, I stppose, being, that possession, indicated by 
the possessive case ifs, seemed to imply a certain life or personality, 
which things neuter could hardly be thought of as having.” A more 
fantastic and baseless suggestion is rarely made; it is so empty of 
meaning that we can hardly forbear to call it silly. There was not at 
that period a neuter noun in the language that did not form a possessive 
in ’s with perfect freedom. Who can fancy Shakespeare doubting 
whether a table really had or possessed legs, as well as a horse or a 
man; or as being willing to say “a table’s legs,” but questioning the 
propriety of “a table on its legs”? or how were the Bible translators 
avoiding the ascription of possession to things inanimate by talking of 
“the candlestick, 47s shaft and Azs branch,” and so forth, instead of “ its 
shaft and its branch ” ? 

If these, then, are fair specimens of our author’s learning and meth- 
od, we must expect to find his book characterized by ignorance of the 
history of English speech, inaccuracy, loose and unsound reasoning, and 
weakness of linguistic insight. And we are constrained to acknowledge 
that such expectations will be abundantly realized in the course of a 
further perusal of the work. Let us cite a few more specimens. 

Perhaps the most striking example we can select of the Dean’s want 
of knowledge on philological subjects is his treatment of the word 








f neighbor. * This,” he says (p. 12), “has come from the German nach- 
: bar!” but he adds in a foot-note that the derivation has been ques- 
tioned ; that a Danish correspondent thinks it should be referred to the 
k Danish or Norse nabo ; and he has himself chanced to observe “ that 
the dictionaries derive it from the Anglo-Saxon nehyebur.”» He does 


not venture to judge a matter of such intricacy, and simply leaves in 
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the text his original etymology from the German. This is very much 
as if we were to be in doubt whether to trace a friend’s descent from 
his grandfather, or from one or other of his second-cousins, finally 
inclining to a certain cousin, because with him we ourselves happened 
to be also somewhat acquainted. Certainly one who can display such 
ignorance of the first principles of English etymology ought to be con- 
demned to hold his peace forever on all questions concerning the Eng- 
lish language. 

The case is the same wherever a knowledge of the history of English 
words ought to be made of avail in discussing and deciding points of va- 
rying usage. Thus, when inquiring (p. 46 seq.) whether we ought to 
say a historian or an historian, and instancing the Bible use of an be- 
fore initial h in almost all cases, he omits to point out that an is the 
original form, onee used before both consonants and vowels, and that, 
when it came by degrees to be dropped before consonants, for the sake 
of a more rapid and easy utterance, it maintained itself longest before 
the somewhat equivocal aspiration, 4. He is right, we think} in not re- 
garding the rule for using an before the initial A of an unaccented syl- 
lable as a peremptory one. The better reason is on the side of the 
more popular colloquial usage ; if the A of historian, like that of history, 
is to be really pronounced, made audible, a ought properly to stand 
before it, as before the other. But no Biblical support can make of 
such a combination as an hero aught but the indefensible revival of an 
antique and discarded way of speaking. 

* So, also, Dean Alford (p. 48) fails to see and to point out that, in the 
antiquated phrase such an one, we have a legacy from the time when 
one had not yet dcquired its anomalous pronunciation win, but was 
sounded dne (as it still is in its compounds dnly, aldne, atdne, ete.). As 
we now utter the word, such an one is not less absurd «and worthy of 
summary rejection from usage than would be such an wonder. 

The discussion, again, of “better than J” or “better than me” is 
carried on (p. 152 seq.) without an allusion to the fact that than is his- 
torically an adverb only, the same word with then, and has no hereditary 
right to govern an accusative, as if it were a preposition. “ He is better 
than 1” is, by origin, “ he is better, then I,” — that is to say, “I next 
after him.” Linguistic usage has, indeed, a perfect right to turn the 
adverbial construction into a prepositional; but, as the former is still 
in almost every Case not only admissible, but more usual, the tendency 
to convert the word into a preposition is not one to be encouraged, but 
rather, and decidedly, the contrary. 

It might be deemed unfair to blame our author for his equally faulty 
discussion of the question between the two forms of locution, “ it is J” 
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and “it is me,” because his correspondents and the correspondents of 
some of the English literary journals (which have been the arena of a 
controversy upon the subject much more ardent than able, within no 
long time past) are just as far as he is from doing themselves credit in 
connection with it. What he cites from Latham and (in a note) from 
Ellis is tolerably pure twaddle. It may well enough be that “ it is me” 
is now already so firmly established in colloquial usage, and even in 
written, that the attempt to oust it will be vain; but the expression is” 
none the less in its origin a simple blunder,a popular inaccuracy. It is 
neither to be justified nor palliated by theoretical considerations, — as 
by alleging a special predicative construction, or citing French and 
Danish parallels. There was a time when to say “us did it” for “ we 
did it,” “ them did it” for “ they did it,” was just as correct as to say 
“ you did it” for “ ye did it”; but usage, to which we must all bow as 
the only and indisputable authority in language, has ratified the last 
corruption and made it good English, while rejecting the other two. 
He would be a pedant who should insist in these days that we ought to 
say ye instead of you in the nominative ; but he would also have been 
worthy of ridicule who, while the change was in progress, should have 
supported it on the ground of a tendency to the subjective use of the 
accusative, and cited in its favor the example of the Italian oro, “them,” 
for elleno, “ they,” as plural of respectful address. And so long as it is 
still vulgar to say “it is him, it is her, it is us, it is them,” and still 
proper and usual to say “it is J,” our duty as favorers of good English 
requires us to oppose and discountenance “ it is me,” with the rest of its 
tribe, as all alike regretable and avoidable solecisms. 

Of course the Dean puts his veto (p. 253) upon reliable ; men of his 
stamp always do. He alleges the staple argument of his class, that 
rely-upon-able would be the only legitimate form of such a derivative 
from rely. They ought fairly to put the case somewhat thus: © It is 
unaccount-for-able, not to say laugh-at-able, that men will try to force 
upon the language a word so take-objection-to-able, so little avail-of-able, 
and so far from indispense-with-able, as reliable” ; then we should see 
more clearly how much the plea is worth. 

Of course, again, our author sets his face like flint against writing or 
instead of our at the end of such words as honor and favor ; and that 
upon the high and commanding consideration that to simplify the ter- 
mination thus “ is part of a movement to reduce our spelling to uniform 
rule as opposed to usage” (p. 10); that it “is an approach to that 
wretched attempt to destroy all the historic interest of our language, 
which is known by the name of phonetic spelling” (p. 14), — and upon 
the phonetic movement he proceeds to pour out the vials of his ponder- 
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ous wit and feeble denunciation. On the whole, we think the phonet- 
ists are to be congratulated on having the Dean for an adversary ; his 
hostility is more a credit to them than would be his support. There 
are a host of difficulties in the way of the phonetic spellers which they 
themselves, or many of them, are far from appreciating ; but they are 
not of the kind which Mr. Alford seeks to raise. No one wants to set 
up wile against usage, but only to change usage from a bad rule to a 
good one. And our language has a store of historic interest which 
would not be perceptibly trenched upon, even if we were to take the 
liberty of writing our words just as we speak them. Our present spell- 
ing is of the nature of a great and long-established institution, so inti- 
mately bound up with the habits and associations of the community 
that it is wellnigh or quite impregnable. But a philologist ought to 
be ashamed to defend it on principle, on theoretical grounds. He, at 
any rate, ought to know that a mode of writing is no proper repository 
for interesting historical reminiscences ; that an alphabetic system has 
for its office simply and solely to represent faithfully a spoken language, 
and is perfect in proportion as it fulfils that office, without attempting to 
do also the duty of Egyptian hieroglyphs and Chinese ideographs. No 
other so great linguistic blessing could be conferred upon the English 
language and the people who speak it as a consistent phonetic orthog- 
raphy. 

It is calculated profoundly to stagger our faith in Dean Alford’s ca- 
pacity as an interpreter and expositor of difficult texts to find him 
guilty of explaining (p. 105) the reflexive verb to endeavor one’s self 
by “to consider one’s self in duty bound,” and of asserting that this 
“appears clearly” from the answer made by the candidate for ordina- 
tion to the bishop’s exhortation to diligence in prayer and other holy 
exercises, “I will endeavor myself so to do, the Lord being my 
helper.” Not only does this answer exact no such interpretation of the 
phrase as the one given by the Dean, but it even directly and obviously 
suggests the true meaning, “ to exert one’s self, to do one’s endeavor.” 

A similar paucity of insight is exhibited in our author's theory (p. 86), 
that the origin of the double comparative lesser, for less, is to be traced 
to the “attraction” of the dissyllabie word greater, with which it is not 
infrequently found connected in use. No such effect of attraction as 
this, we are sure, can be found in any part of our English speech. The 
true reason of the form is not hard to discover: it lies in the extension 
of a prevailing analogy to one or two exceptional cases. Less and 
worse are the only comparatives in our language which do not end in 
r; and er is accordingly so distinctly present to the apprehension of the 
language-users as sign of comparative meaning that they have gone on, 
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naturally enough, to apply it to those two also, thus assimilating them 
to the rest of their class. The only difference in the result is, that lesser 
has been fully adopted, in certain connections, into good usage, while 
worser is still almost a vulgarism, though employed now and then by 
writers of undoubted authority. 

Nor can we ascribe any greater merit to the Dean’s treatment of the 
preposition on to or onto, used to denote motion, as distinguished érom 
locality or place, denoted by the simple preposition on: thus, * The cat 
jumped on to the table, and danced about oa the table.” Such a dis- 
tinction, as every one knows, is often made in colloquial style, but is 
not yet, and perhaps may never be, admitted in good writing ; this tol- 
erates only on. Our author is not content with denying that on ¢o is 
now good writable English; he tries to make out that there is no rea- 
son or propriety in attempting to express any such difference of relation 
as is signified by the two separate forms. His argument is this: if we 
say, “ The cat jumped on the table,” or if the tired school-boy, begging a 
lift on his way, gets from the coachman the permission, * All right, jamp 
on the box,” will there be any danger of a failure to understand what is 
meant? Of course not, we reply ; but neither should we fail to under- 
stand, “ The dog jumped én the water, and brought out the stick”; nor 
would Tom be slow in taking, and acting on, coachee’s meaning, if the 
reply were, “ Jump tn the carriage.” The question is not one of mere 
intelligibility, but of the desirableness of giving formal expression to a 
real difference of relation, — as we have actually done in the ease of in 
and into. On to, says our author (p. 181), is not so good English as 
into, “ because on is ordinarily a preposition of motion as well as of rest, 
whereas ¢ is almost entirely a preposition of rest.” This is an amusing 
inversion of the real relations of the case: in fact, iz is a preposition of 
rest only, because we have ¢nfo in good usage as corresponding prepo- 
sition of motion; on is obliged to be both, because onto has not won its 
way to general acceptance. The double form would be just as proper 
and just as expressive in the one case as in the other, and there is no good 
reason why we should not heartily wish that onto were as unexceptionable 
English as into, whether we believe or not that it will ever become 
so, and whether or not we are disposed to take the responsibility of 
joining to make it so. Every German scholar knows how nice and 
full of meaning are the distinctions made in the German language, as 
regards these two and a few other prepositions, by the use after them of 
a dative to denote locality and an accusative to denote motion. The 
Anglo-Saxon was able to accomplish the same object by the same 
means ; but we have, in losing our dative case, lost the power to do so, 
and have only partially made up the loss, by coining, during the modern 
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period, such secondary words as info and onto, that they may bear a 
part of the office of im and on. 

We will barely allude to one or two more instances of a like charac- 
ter: such are our author’s conjecture (p. 67) that our separation of 
médnifold in pronunciation from many is due to the influence of its felt 
analogy with mdnifest ; his attempt (p. 91) to find an etymological rea- 
son for the translation, “Our Father which art in heaven,” instead of 
“who art”; his theory (p. 42) that the conjunction of the two words 
“humble and hearty” in the Prayer-Book is good ground for holding 
that the first as well as the second was pronounced with an aspirated A ; 
his apparent assumption (p. 25) that the ’s of senator’s represents the 
Latin ts of senatoris (or is it only his confused expression that is to 
blame here ?),— and so forth. 

These are but the more prominent and striking illustrations of Dean 
Alford’s general method. We may say without exaggeration that — es- 
pecially in the first half of the book, where questions are more often 
dealt with that include historical considerations and call for some schol- 
arship — there is hardly a single topic brought under discussion which 
is treated in a thorough and satisfactory manner, in creditable style and 
spirit: even where we are agreed with our author’s conclusions, -he re- 
pels us by a superficial, or incomplete, or prejudiced, or blundering 
statement of the reasons that should guide us to them. It is almost an 
impertinence in one so little versed in English studies to attempt to 
teach his countrymen how they ought to speak, and why. 

The last half of the work deals prevailingly with syntactical points, 
requiring to be argued rather upon rhetorical than grammatical grounds. 
But, though in a measure exempt from the class of criticisms which we 
have found occasion to make above, it is not without its own faults. 
The Dean’s chief hobby throughout is the depreciation of “laws,” 
whether of the rhetorician or of the grammarian, and the exaltation of 
“usage” as opposed to them. He has, of course, a certain right on his 
side, yet not precisely as he understands it. The laws he rejects are only 
meant to stand as expressions of good usage ; nor do those who set them 
up arrogate to them peremptory and universal force, but rather a value 
as guiding principles, attention to which will save from many faults the 
less wary and skilful. No one holds that he who has not native capa- 
city and educated taste can become by their aid an elegant writer; no 
one denies that he who has capacity and taste may cast them to the 
winds, sure that his own sense of what is right will lead him to clear 
and forcible expression. But we have all heard of a class of people 
who inveigh against “ laws,” and would fain escape judgment by them ; 
and the very vigor of the Dean’s recalcitrations inspires us with suspi- 
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cions that there may be good cause for his uneasiness. And so it is: he 
has not in any eminent degree that fine sense which enables one to write 
without rule a pure and flowing English. His style is always heavy 
and ungraceful, and often marked with infelicities and even inaccuracies. 
As many of our readers are aware, he has received on this score a terri- 
ble seathing from Mr. Moon, in a little work happily entitled “ The 
Dean’s English,” by way of answer to “The Queen’s English.” To 
this we refer any one who may be curious to see the other side of his 
claim to set himself up as a critic of good English properly exposed. 
The professed general views he puts forth are in no small part special 
pleadings, rather, against the criticisms of his censors. He appears to 
suppose that any somewhat inaccurate or slovenly phrase or construc- 
tion of his for which he can find parallels in our Bible translation and 
in Shakespeare is thereby hallowed and made secure against attack, 
unmindful that our style of expression has in many points tended 
toward precision and nicety during the last centuries, so that not every- 
thing which was allowed in Shakespeare’s time will be tolerated now ; 
and further, and more especially, that great writers may be pardoned in 
taking now and then liberties which, if ventured on by little men, like 
him and ourselves, will be justly visited with reprobation. 

It is our opinion, therefore, upon the whole, that the English-speak- 
ing public would have lost little had our author’s lucubrations been con- 
fined to the “ Church of England Young Men’s Literary Association,” 
for which they were originally intended, and which doubtless received 
them with unquestioning faith, and had he never brought them out 
where Dissenters and other irreverent outsiders should carp at them. 
The circulation and credit they have won in this country are mainly a 
reflection of the unusual attention which has been paid them in Eng- 
Jand ; and the latter is partly fortuitous, the result of a combination of 
favoring circumstances, partly due to the general interest felt in the 
subject of the work, and a curiosity to hear what a man of high posi- 
tion and repute for scholarship has to say upon it; and in part it is an 
indication of the general low state of philological culture in the British 
Isles. We cannot wish * The Queen’s English ” a continued currency, 
unless it be understood and received by all for just what it is, — a sim- 
ple expression of the views and prejudices of a single educated English- 
man respecting matters of language ; having, doubtless, a certain in- 
terest and value as such, but possessing no more authority than would 
belong toa like expression on the part of any one among thousands of its 
readers. Its true character is that of a sample of private opinion, not 
a guide and model of general usage. 
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4.— Principles of Social Science. By H.C. Carey. Philadelphia. 
1858-60. 3 vols. 8vo. 


A very popular mode of philosophizing on social subjects is that 
well described by Mr. Mill as the Chemical Method. Divested of rhe- 
torical ornament, the bare frame-work of the logic is of some such form 
as this: In Greece and Italy where they adopted policy A, the good ef- 
fects E, F, G resulted, while in France and Russia, where they adopt 
policy B, the evils I, K, and L prevail. Therefore, if you would en- 
joy these good effects, you must adopt policy A, and avoid policy B. 
This is as effective a mode of reasoning as the popular orator can adopt, 
its immediate appeal being to the instinct of self-preservation rather 
than the reason. As neither reasoning nor examination is necessary to 
make an infant, who has burnt its fingers on the stove, avoid it months 
after the fire is out, so most of his hearers will feel afraid of policy B, 
without inquiring whether it was really the cause of the evil effects 
pointed out. 

The natural effect of this method is to make man the creature of so- 
ciety. Indeed, we might almost say that it consists in viewing man 
as the creature of society. It views mankind as the chemist views a 
compound whose properties are to be learned by trial alone. Of indi- 
vidual men, their motives and their springs of action, it knows no more 
than the chemist knows of the molecular forces which produce the 
changes he observes. 

Herein lies the great defect of the method. We do know a great 
deal about individual men and their motives. Society being made up 
of individuals, this knowledge may be very valuable in enabling us to 
discover or account for social laws. On the other hand, the forces which 
act in society are so diverse in different countries and ages that the 
chemical method can scarcely ever lead to any certain result. 

The “ law of averages ” furnishes an excéllent illustration of the defect 
to which we refer. If we collect and count up almost any class of actions 
of individuals in a community, we shall find them to exhibit a remarkable 
constancy from month to month and year to year, no matter how acci- 
dental and trivial they may seem. As examples, Mr. Buckle cites the 
number of murders in France, and the number of letters dropped into 
the London post-office without superscription, in each year. When we 
see such laws, it is very natural to view them as laws which in some 
way govern the acts of individuals, or lessen the sphere of individual 
volition. Neither Buckle nor Quetelet seems entirely free from this 
idea. But the mathematical theory of probabilities shows that, so far 
from the law being the result of any cause which limits volition, it is 
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the necessary result of that individual independence of society which 
every one is conscious of enjoying; and the more complete this inde- 
pendence of the acts of each individual, the more certainly will the law 
be carried out. Hence the ratio of undirected or misdirected letters 
ought to be more constant from year to year than that of crimes. 

Were it not for the extent and gravity of the work which we have 
taken for our text, it might be taken for a burlesque upon the chemical 
method. The latter is adopted in the beginning, and, with here and 
there an insignificant exception, adhered to vigorously to the end, re- 
gardless of consequences. It is used to prove the political economy of 
the seventeenth century mainly right, and that of the nineteenth all 
wrong, and to defend the commercial systems of China and Austria 
against those of England and America. In his Preface, Mr. Carey 
expresses the opinion that there exists “ but a single system of laws, — 
those instituted for the government of matter in the form of clay and 
sand proving to be the same by which that matter was governed when 
it took the form of man or of communities of men.” The natural re- 
sult is to look upon man the individual as having.no more power over 
his own destiny than the particles of a chemical mixture. Of an ani- 
mal capable of adapting himself to circumstances, applying means to 
ends, alive to his own interests, sharp at a bargain, disposed to take 
time by the forelock, the author seems but in one or two instances to 
have any conception. His “Man” is a mere puppet dancing about 
under the influences of forees which he calls “ Policy,” “Trade,” 
* Centralization,” “ Individuality,” ete. The entire field of human his- 
tory is surveyed for the purpose of showing the effect of these forces 
upon him. The protecting hand of government is invoked to legislate 
into being such forces as tend to make him rich and happy. 

That many empirical laws of human action and human progress can 
thus be discovered, we do not deny. But the mode of operation of 
these laws, and the causes and limits of their action, can never be dis- 
covered by mere observation of society. Every man capable of reflect- 
ing upon his own motives is conscious that his acts are not governed by 
any of the above forces. He works and, sells and buys, not in forced 
obedience to social laws, but for the purpose of gratifying some desire 
or attaining some end. Looking at his fellow-men, he is irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that their acts proceed from a similar cause. Now 
acts caused by the desire to attain an end are necessarily found in mind 
alone, and can never be exhibited by matter, nor learned by viewing 
men as moved by laws like those which move matter. Hence they are 
those to which Mr. Carey’s method is least adapted. And nothing is 
more certain than that all the acts of man in the pursuit of wealth pro- 
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ceed from this cause. Hence we may expect truth in our author's 
social science only when he leaves the domain of political economy, 
which is really his main subject, or limits the application of his philoso- 
phy by the rules of good sense. How far he does this may be judged 
by a few examples first of his doctrines and then of his reasoning. 

One doctrine is, that man tends “ of necessity” to gravitate toward 
his fellow-men, and the greater the number collected in a given space, 
the greater is the attractive force there exerted, as is now seen in Paris 
and London, New York and Boston. Gravitation is here, as in the 
material world, in the direct ratio of the mass, and in the inverse one 
of the distance. London and Paris may be regarded as the rival suns 
of our system, each exercising a strong attractive force ; And were it not 
for the counter attractions of local centres like Vienna and Berlin, 
Madrid and Lisbon, Europe would present to view one great central- 
ized system, the population of which would be always tending toward 
those two cities, there to make their exchanges and there to receive 
their laws, and all the members of the human family would finally tend 
to come together on a single spot of earth. 

We claim that the reason why the human race do not congregate at 
London and Paris is, that they have too much good sense. Mr. Carey 
asserts that it is the attraction of Berlin, Vienna, etc. Herein lies the 
difference of our views of human nature and methods of philosophizing. 

The great foe of human progress, according to Mr. Carey, is trade, 
the ally of war to prevent the spread of civilization. “Trade,” says 
our author in his table of contents, “tends towards centralization, and 
towards disturbance of the public peace, — war and trade regard man 
as the instrument to be used.” “ Soldiers and traders always in alli- 
ance with each other.” “ War and trade the characteristics of the early 
period of society.” “ Necessity for the services of the warrior and the 
trader diminishes with the growth of wealth and population.” “ Close 
connection between war and trade visible in every page of history.” 
“ The richer soils abandoned in all the countries in which war or trade 
obtains the mastery over commerce.” In another place we find that, 
half a century since, India exported cotton cloth to all the world. 
“ Trade, however, subsequently carried the day, compelling its unhappy 
subjects to the free importation of cotton cloth from Europe.” 

But by what agency did trade “compel its unhappy subjects”? Had 
the latter ‘no free-will, — no pewer of self-defence? This is the great 
mystery which our author does not attempt to solve. His most spe- 
cific allegation against the trader, an allegation which he repeats at least 
six times in the course of thirty-nine pages,* is, that “he buys men 
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and merchandise when and where they are cheap, and sells them when 
and where they are dear.” Now we had really supposed that “ buying 
things when and where they were cheap, and selling them when and 
where they were dear,” was a general characteristic of the human race. 
Nay, more, we supposed that, buying where goods were cheap, the 
trader bought where money was wanted most and the goods wanted 
least; and that, selling when and where they were dear, he sold just 
when and where they were most wanted, so that he advanced the pub- 
lie good by consulting his own. If Mr. Carey is right, we trust an act 
will speedily be passed by Congress requiring every one to buy his 
groceries when and where they are dear, and to sell his own goods to 
the lowest bidder. 

In fine, Mr. Carey’s theory of trade and traders is all incomprehensi- 
ble, except the conclusion, which is, that international trade should be 
in great part suppressed by act of Congress. 

Yet another mysterious conclusion is that the border-ruffian outrages 
in Kansas, and every other infraction of public law in our country dur- 
ing the ten years preceding the Rebellion, were the result of our aban- 
doning the protective policy. As the paragraph is a fair specimen of 
half the reasoning in the work, we present it in full. 

“Freedom and peace come with the growing power of a government to 
rely upon direct and honest application to the people for the means required 
for its support. Declining freedom among the people and war among the 
nations are the companions of growing centralization and indirect taxation. 
How far the truth of this is proved by American experience is seen in the 
facts, that thirty years since, when the policy of the country tended towards 
the creation of domestic markets for the farmer, towards increasing the value 
of labor and land, towards entire freedom of intercourse abroad and at home 
as a consequence of protection, and towards the ultimate substitution of 
direct for indirect taxation, the public expenditures but little exceeded 
$10,000,000. Fleets and armies then required only 3 6,000,000, — peace with 
all nations, as a consequence of respect for the rights of all, being then the 
habitual condition of the country. Ten years later, trade having meantime 
been adopted as the policy of the country, the expenditures for fleets and 
armies had been already tripled. Five years later, the policy of peace and 
commerce having for the moment been readopted, the expenditure for mili- 
tary purposes fell to $12,000,000, Since then, trade having heen, to all ap- 
pearance, finally adopted as the policy of the country, the cost of army and 
navy has risen to $30,000,000; and the results are seen in a perpetual suc- 
cession of foreign and domestic wars. The sister republic of Mexico has been 
invaded and dismembered. Cuba has been attempted. Greytown has been 
destroyed. Japan has been visited and threatened. Chinese forts have been 
destroyed. Indian tribes have been annihilated. Civil war has raged in 
Yas, and vigilance committees have governed California. Preparatory 
to turther wars, expeditions have been fitted out for the exploration of Afri- 
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can and South American rivers, while expensive missions have been sent to 
Persia, China, and other countries.” — Chap. XLIV. § 8. 


Those who have previously applied the chemical method to the in- 
vestigation of social problems, even while ignoring the true chain of 
cause and effect, have usually tested their conclusions, if not their 
methods, by their agreement with common sense. But Mr. Carey 
interchanges cause and effect, not only where their relation is intricate, 
but where it is obvious to any one who can think at all. We shall 
give two instances, not on account of their intrinsic importance, but 
because their logic is of a kind which is poured forth in this and every 
other free country, from the press, the rostrum, and the senate. 

Referring to the causes of the increase of capital, he says: — 

“We are told, however, and from high authority, that ‘it is only by 
means of saving that fortunes are created or increased,’ —a distin- 
guished English economist confidently assuring us that ‘all capital is the 
product of saving, that is, of abstinence from present consumption for the 
sake of a future good’; and that consequently ‘the increase of capital 
must depend upon two things,—the amount of the fund from which 
saving can be made, and the strength of the dispositions which prompt 
to it.’” : 

This statement is so obvious, that we should expect every one to 
accede to it at once. That Robinson Crusoe could make his first 
wooden plough only through abstaining from the comforts or pleasures 
he might have commanded while engaged in making it, and that the 
object of this abstinence was only a future good, since he would reap 
no benefit from his plough till his crop was grown; that in civilized 
society a mill or a railroad can be built or a mine dug only by saving 
money and materials to purchase the labor of making or digging, and 
that the object of this saving can be attained only after the lapse of 
years; that the people of Boston would never have spent millions to 
bring the Cochituate water to their city, had they not been willing to 
abstain from the immediate enjoyment those millions might afford them 
for the sake of having plenty of water in future years; and that con- 
sequently the plough, the mill, the railroad, and the aqueduct are all 
the result of abstinence from present consumption for the sake of a 
future good,— all this is so transparent that no ordinary mind would 
think of disputing it. But Mr. Carey does vehemently dispute it, 
and on grounds as strange as the fact itself. We should naturally 
expect him to show in what our mistake consisted. But no, he runs off 
to Ireland, India, and Lapland to disprove the proposition. If this be 
so, he argues, we shall find that in India, Ireland, and Lapland, where 
saving is most practised, there capital will increase most rapidly. 
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Here is a new logic. 

“If people want capital, they must save,” says Mr. Mill. 

“The people of Ireland and India save,” replies Mr. Carey, “ there- 
fore, according to you, they must increase their capital.” 

Why did not Mr. Carey write us a Logic? He would have made as 
great havoc with the modern theory of dependent propositions, and the 
modern doctrines of induction, as he has with the modern political econ- 
omy. He would have revolutionized other sciences, medicine, for ex- 
ample, as well as social science. “ Quinine tends to prevent and cure 
intermittent fever,” say the physicians. “If this be really so,” replies 
the new logic, “where men use most quinine, there we shall find least 
intermittent fever. But, looking over the country, we find the facts 
directly opposed to the medical theory. In the swamps of Michigan, 
the low lands near the Mississippi, and the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and Virginia, where people use most quinine, there we find most inter- 
mittent fever. Nay, more, we find the disease invariably following any 
extraordinary importation of quinine into those regions. In August 
and September of every year there is a flow of quinine thither, and 
the result is always seen in the breaking out of intermittent fever in 
October. So far from tending to prevent it, quinine, therefore, tends 
to produce ‘.” 

Most people would say that pouring water into a barrel tends to fill 
it. But if we look at a set of men pouring water into barrels, we shall 
see that the barrels into which they are pouring no water are the full 
ones, while those into which water is being poured are comparatively 
empty. From this fact, the chemical method concludes that pouring 
water into barrels tends to make them empty. To precisely such a con- 
clusion does Mr. Carey come when he maintains that, the more gold you 
bring into a country, the more valuable you make it. Every one knows 
that in England and India, where a great deal of gold is used in the arts 
and none produced, that metal is necessarily more valuable than in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, where a great deal more is produced than is con- 
sumed, and that, in consequence of this inequality, gold flows from the 
latter countries to the former. In the table of contents of the second 
volume, Mr. Carey gives the following analysis of his way of dis- 
proving the erroneous notion that a flow of gold into a country tends 
to diminish its value, and therefore (gold being the standard of value) 
to increase the price of all other commodities :—* Economists assert 
that the only effect of an influx of the precious metals is that of ren- 
dering a country a good place to sell in, but a bad one in which to 
buy. That theory is contradicted by all the facts of history, the direct 
tendency of such influx having, and that invariably, been that of re- 
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ducing the prices of the finished commodities required by those who 
have gold and silver for sale.” (Chap. XXXL. § 8.) 

That is, the more gold flows into a country, the less you will have to 
give for a barrel of flour, a suit of clothes, or any other “ finished com- 
modity”! If gold became so plenty that we could pick it up in the 
streets, we suppose flour ought, by the new theory, to fall to one dollar 
per barrel. 

Such are the grounds on which we find the commercial system of 
the seventeenth century maintained against the free-trade ideas of the 
nineteenth. 

The chemical rule for getting rich is extremely simple. It looks 
over the world and back into history to learn what phenomena accom- 
pany wealth. It then assumes that the artificial production of these 
phenomena in our country will necessarily result in increased wealth 
and diversity of industry. The finer manufactures always mark wealthy 
and populous nations. Hence it advocates such restrictions on trade as 
tend to produce diversity of industry as a means of increasing wealth. 
By the same reasoning the inhabitants of Pike’s Peak ought to build 
marble palaces and encourage the fine arts, because these invariably 
precede the highest stage of wealth and civilization. Did the manufac- 
tures, and they alone, cause the wealth? Or were wealth, manufac- 
tures, and diversity of industry all part of the regular and natural 
growth of the country, each new employment appearing just when it 
was wanted for the public good? This question the chemical method 
‘an never answer. 

Let us not be understood as condemning every application of the 
method in question, It is indeed rude and imperfect; but our knowl- 
edge of human nature is also in many points too rude and imperfect for 
the application of superior methods. We have already indicated the 
conditions which limit its action. In the investigation of those laws of 
human progress and of the formation of character which are not the 
result of design, it may, to a limited extent, serve both as the basis of 
our investigations and the final test of our conclusions. We may say, 
as a general rule, that all those causes which make man what he is 
come under this category. 

But, man as he is being known as an element of the problem, the 
method is no longer applicable. Man is surrounded by difficulties to 
be overcome and evils to be avoided. A great part of his works are 
designed to surmount the difficulties and avoid the evils. The social 
chemist, looking upon mankind, sees the evils, and the works designed 
to prevent or remove them, as invariably coexistent phenomena. He 
secks a lesson from this relation of cause and effect, The conclusion 
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will be, either, (1.) that the works are the cause of the evils, and there- 
fore to be discouraged ; or, (2.) that the evils are the cause of the works, 
and therefore to be encouraged in order that the latter may be as effec- 
tive as possible. Mr. Carey’s protection theory is of the latter class. 
Reduced to a syllogistic form it stands thus : — 

The nearer the producer and consumer, and the greater the diversity 
of industry in a community, the more perfectly will the wants of the 
community be satisfied. 

But the more perfectly you cut off the foreign supply, the greater 
will be the diversity within, and the nearer will be the producer and 
consumer. 

Therefore, the more perfectly you cut off the foreign supply, the more 
perfectly will the wants of the community be satisfied. 

Which is exactly parallel to, 

The thicker men build their houses, the warmer they will be. 

But the colder you make the climate, the thicker they will build 
their houses. 

Therefore, the colder you make the climate, the warmer they will be. 

Mr. Carey’s work is principally valuable as an example of the possi- 
ble aberrations of the human intellect, and of the absurdity of the pop- 
ular method he adopts when applied to questions of practical states- 
manship. 





5.— Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. Comprising Descrip- 
tions of the Indian Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Ter- 
ritory ; a Trip across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter ; Descrip- 
tions of the Habits of different Animals found in the West, and the 
Methods of hunting them; with Incidents in the Lives of different 
Frontier Men, &c., &c. By Colonel R. B. Marcy, U. S. A., Au- 
thor of “The Prairie Traveller.” With Numerous Illustrations. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 442. 


CoLtonet Marcy does not belong to that class of Western travel- 
lers of whom we have had so much in books ostensibly or occultly ficti- 
tious. He is neither able to follow blindfold the bewildering trail of 
the Camanche and Kickapoo, nor is he accustomed to put a dozen pis- 
tol bullets into the centre of a playing-card, held up by his most intimate 
friends, before breakfast every morning, as we in the less excited East 
take an early walk. He knew Captain Martin Scott, and yet no coon 
ever surrendered at the sound of his name. Being an educated army 
officer, he knows the value of a subdued style ; and though occasionally 
speaking of himself with a freedom which is, to say the least, a little 
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unnecessary, he rarely forgets that it is not an autobiography, but an 
account of border life, that he is writing. He tells some good stories, 
and gives information interesting either to the traveller or student of 
the West. 

In his Preface he very truly says: “ A few years more, and the prai- 
rie will be transformed into farms, the mountain ravines will be the 
abodes of busy manufacturers, the aboriginal races will have utterly dis- 
appeared, and the gigantic power of American civilization will have 
taken possession of the land, from the great river of the West to the 
very shores of the Pacific. It cannot be entirely in vain that any one 
contributes that which he knows from personal experience, however lit- 
tle, to aid in preserving the memory of the people and the customs of 
the West in the middle of the nineteenth centary. The wild animals 
that abound on thé great plains to-day will soon be as unknown as the 
Indian hunters who have for centuries pursued them. The world is fast 
filling up.” These facts make such a book much more valuable than 
would any mere merits of style or power of narration, and the value will 
increase as the life which it describes dies out. ‘The more accurate and 
detailed the accounts we have of the Indians and border men of the 
present day, the better; for even if we save and civilize the Indian, nei- 
ther he nor the pioneer will maintain their original character when the 
world is filled up. And we have received such interesting accounts, too, 
of what the inhabitants of the prairie were not, but ought to have been, 
that no harm is done in balancing the fancies of Cooper and Captain 
Mayne Reid by actual facts. We have found that, instead of being 
dusky, half-naked Bayards without fear or reproach, they are for the 
most part a set of begging thieves, with a rare passion for strong drinks, 
and a simplicity which, as it comes from brutal ignorance quite as much 
as from bravery and pride, we might better admire in the buffalo, if 
we want to admire it anywhere; and we have found the frontier 
man to be worse than the Indian, having the Indian’s vices without the 
Indian’s excuse. This picture Colonel Marcy does not reverse. He 
gives new reasons for believing in its truth. “ All the prairie Indians 
I have met with are the most inveterate beggars. They will flock 
around strangers, and, in the most importunate manner, ask for every- 
thing they see, especially tobacco and sugar, and, if allowed, they will 
handle, examine, and occasionally pilfer such things as happen to take 
their fancy. The proper way to treat them is to give them at once 
such articles as are to be disposed of, and then, in a firm and decided 
manner, let them understand that they are to receive nothing else.” 


(p. 41.) 


And the following description of a frontier woman, on the one side, 
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shows the result of living among savages, and, on the other, gives a hint 
as to the probable consequences to the savages from association with 
the brutal outlaws who, in a mysterious way, are the vedettes of civiliza- 
tion. In 1848, Colonel Marcy made a halt at a respectable-looking 
farm-house near the Choctaw line in Arkansas. He asked a woman 
sitting upon the portico, which of two roads, forking near the house, 
led in a certain direction. 

“ She replied that ‘she did n’t adzactly mind, but she sort’r reckon’d 
her nigger gal mought tell me’; whereupon she called out in a loud, 
shrill voice, ‘ O-o-o-oh Gerushe!’ but, as the servant did not respond, 
she said, ‘ Whar is that nigger?’ and again cried out, in a still louder 
and more prolonged tone of voice, ‘O-o-0-0-0-oh Gerushe !!!’” 

When the negress, who was about seventy years old, appeared, the 
woman said, “You lazy, no-’count nigger, you gess tell this yere 


9” 
£ 


’ 


stranger whar these yere roads goes to, right quick, do ye hear 
When she had answered, “I asked the woman of the house the dis- 
tance to the nearest post-oflice; but of this she had not the remotest 
idea, and again referred me to the servant, who at once gave me the 
information. Several other inquiries which I made of the mistress of 
the house only served to exhibit her ignorance of, and indifference to, 
everything that was transpiring around her. She almost invariably 
appealed for information to her antiquated African ‘ gal,’ who seemed 
to be much better posted than her mistress ; indeed, she appeared to 
be her sense-bearer, performing not only her physical drudgery, but 
also her mental functions.” 

This is a tame example of Southwestern border life, but shows well 
enough the ignorant brutishness of the population, and excites our sym- 
pathy for the Choctaws, who are forced by circumstances to live near 
such neighbors. 

Colonel Marcy suggests that the Indians should be soundly thrashed, 
and then soundly civilized. We may be wrong in saying that this 
would be his unvarying rule; but certainly, in most cases, his advice 
would be to begin with what he would consider a necessary retaliation 
for the offences of the Indians, to show them that the injured white 
man is not to be trifled with. We fear that the savages, who feel 
themselves annually driven a little nearer the Pacific, and see in a few 
thousand men the remnants of millions, do not need to be told by the 
race that has done all this that it must not be trifled with. The pol- 
icy of peace and good-will, which Secretary Harlan is said to have 
introduced into the Department of the Interior, is the only policy 
which can atone even a little for the outrages of the last two cen- 
turies. 
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6.— Superstition and Force. Essays on the Wager of Law,— the 
Wager of Battle,—-the Ordeal,— Torture. By Henry C. Lea. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1866. 12mo. pp. 407. 


Were this work the production of a European author, it would be 
readily accepted as a specimen of a sort of learning and a thoroughness 
of scholarship of which American literature could afford few examples. 
Its qualities would entitle it to distinction anywhere. But it is a re- 
markable book as the work of an American in America, and of one not 
given to letters as his profession. The double appearance of the name 
of Mr. Lea upon the title-page — first as author and then as publisher 
— shows that the active business in which he has long been engaged 
has not prevented him from carrying on studies which many a man of 
less zeal for learning would have found sufficient for the occupation of 
his days. And when, in addition to this, we know that he has for years 
given a large part of his time to the public service; that he has won 
the respect of his fellow-citizens by the ability and fidelity with which 
he has discharged the patriotic offices intrusted to him by their conti- 
dence ; and that he has taken a large share in the work by which Phila- 
delphia gained so high a renown during the war for loyalty and devotion 
to the cause of liberty, law, and Union, — our regard for the qualities 
displayed in this volume rises to admiration; and we cannot refrain 
from expressing our gratification that a considerable portion of it origi- 
nally appeared in the pages of the North American Review. 

The four essays which make up the volume are elaborate historical 
studies of one of the most obscure and interesting portions of the 
science of jurisprudence. But they are more than this. As a con- 
nected whole, they form a treatise which illustrates the progress of 
thought and of society through the operation of those influences which 
Mr. Lecky, in his recent work, has grouped together under the general 
and somewhat vague phrase of “ Rationalism.” With no theory to 
support, and led away by no fancies, Mr. Lea has laboriously investi- 
gated and skilfully presented the facts relating to his special topics, 
and has woven them together with a thread of commentary, so that 
their mutual bearings and relations may be exhibited, and correct con- 
clusions deduced therefrom. The book is not intended so much for the 
general reader seeking only amusement as for the student desirous of 
solid information. The latter will, however, find in it abundant sources 
of entertainment, as well as of instruction. But it is not with the pic- 
turesque side of his subject that Mr. Lea is engaged ; he leaves this at- 
tractive field to be occupied by less serious students, those who care more 
for the aspects than for the principles of things. The value of his book 
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is greatly enhanced by his constant and careful reference to the original 
authorities, and by his frequent well-chosen citations from them. These 
citations display his thorough acquaintance with the sources of informa- 
tion, and consequently with a class of books rarely studied. His notes 
viewed in connection with his text indicate an amount of research and 
a skill in historical investigation which those most familiar with the dif- 
ficulties attending inquiries into the legal, social, and religious theories 
and systems of the Middle Ages will most highly estimate. 

The unsettled state of society during the period between the fall of 
the Roman Empire and the establishment of the modern order in Eu- 
rope, and the conflict between the traditions of the Roman usages and 
laws, and those of the races who overran and took possession of the Ro- 
man provinces, gave rise to an immense variety of local custom, and 
found expression in diversity of legal systems and practice. Certain 
general notions were, indeed, widely held, and in a limited degree pre- 
vailed to maintain a common order in the midst of confusion. But 
there is no other time in the history of the world when the theories 
which men accepted, and by which they pretended to regulate their con- 
duct, possessed in reality so little control over it. The study of medi- 
wval jurisprudence, therefore, apart from the special difficulties which 
attend the investigation of so complex a subject, is exposed to peculiar 
perplexities. A clear and patient intelligence, as well as unwearied 
diligence, is required to trace distinctly and without guess-work the 
outlines of any of the obscurer portions of its field. 

Mr. Lea, in treating of the four methods of irregular evidence in use 
during the Middle Ages, enters upon an inquiry which forms part of 
one of the most important topics, not only of jurisprudence, but of his- 
tory and moral philosophy. The whole subject of the nature of evi- 
dence, of the modes of investigating truth, of the credibility of testi- 
mony, of the trustworthiness of witnesses, is far from having received 
the attention which it deserves; and the results of the neglect with 
which it has been treated are obvious alike in the religious creeds and 
the legal practice of the most civilized nations. Unphilosophical no- 
tions upon the subject are common even among intelligent people ; while 
the erudity, extravagance, and folly of the notions which still prevail 
among the ignorant are one of the most marked indications of the im- 
perfections of our civilization. 

One of the gloomiest chapters in the history of mankind is that of 
the miseries which have resulted from their errors in the search for 
truth, and the false methods adopted to discover it. And there are few 
more striking episodes in this chapter than that which Mr. Lea has 
set before us in his excellent volume. We see in the four customs the 
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origin and spread of which he describes remarkable instances of the 
aberration of the human intellect and misuse of human powers. For 
each of these customs, adopted and practised as a means for ascer- 
taining and establishing the truth, was in its essence utterly opposed 
to a rational method of investigation. The Wager of Law, so 
called, which for at least five centuries held a prominent place in 
judicial proceedings from Italy to Scotland, affords an extraordinary 
instance of the contradiction between the end sought and the means 
adopted for its attainment. It consisted in the support of the oath 
of a person charged with crime by the oaths of a number of com- 
panions, who swore, not to their knowledge of the facts, but simply 
as sharers in the denial, in affirmation of the oath of the defendant. 
Originating, probably, in the principle of the unity of the family, and 
comprehended in that of the common responsibility of the tribe, it was 
adopted from the barbarians by the Church as a system well suited for 
the defence of her brotherhood of ministers in an age of brute force, 
and thus received a sanction fgom the religion which was to overcome 
the world in a worldly and not a spiritual sense. This practice did not 
decline till the Church grew strong enough to dispense with its aid, and 
the revival of the study of the Roman law introduced somewhat juster 
notions of the nature of judicial evidence. 

But the Roman law itself is responsible for the introduction of the 
practice of torture as a means of eliciting the truth; and this horrible 
legacy was accepted by the Church during the Middle Ages, and for 
centuries formed a part of the civil law of Europe. The Church was 
consistent with her own doctrine in its employment, and good men 
were persecutors. The false notions that were common concerning 
evidence gave to the Church an authority that compelled the wisest 
men to folly, the best men to crime. Persecution is a legitimate conse- 
quence, judicial torture the true conclusion, from the doctrines even yet 
held by a majority of those who call themselves Christians. 

These rude, ineffectual, and barbarous modes of obtaining evidence, 
which so long held the highest place in the judicial processes of our 
ancestors, exhibit the stumbling and difficult steps by which our present 
more humane, more intelligent methods of judicial inquiry have been 
reached. But though we have improved upon the past, there are still 
many relics of barbarism in our methods of procedure, and we still 
practise expedierts upon which posterity may look back with much the 
same regard with that in which we hold these usages of the past.* 





* In speaking of the system of the Inquisition, Mr. Lea says: “ No means were 
too base and cruel. . .. . Pretended sympathizers were let into his [the prisoner’s] 
VOL. CIll. — NO. 213. 38 
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The writer who shall take up this subject of evidence, and treat it 
with learning, imagination, sense, and wisdom, will find in Mr. Lea’s 
volume many illustrations ready to his hand, and will perform a most 
needed and useful work. 





7.— National Academy of Design. Photographs of the new Building, 
with an Introductory Essay and Description. By P. B. Wieut, 
Architect. New York: S. P. Avery. 1866. fol. letterpress, pp. 
xii., with 8 pp. containing 15 Photographic Illustrations. 


Tue building to an account and illustration of which this architectu- 
ral monograph is devoted is one of the most original, interesting, and 
important werks of architecture erected during the present generation. 
It is constructed upon principles which lie at the foundation of all archi- 
tectural excellence, and which, to the injury of art and the degradation 
of public taste, have hitherto been little regarded in our building. 

Various causes have united to depress the art of architecture in 
America. From Maine te Texas, the number of buildings which have 
any just claim to the title of works of art may almost be counted upon 
the fingers. In spite of the enormous sums which have been spent 
upon buildings, especially during the last twenty years, we have ac- 
complished almost nothing that deserves admiration, or that has such 
merit as to be other than a discredit to our culture and our aims. We 
have built little that future generations will care to preserve, and our 
most ambitious efforts have most clearly manifested the utter lack of 
feeling and of knowledge of art in the community which could look 
with satisfaction upon such constructions. We'have done scarcely any- 
thing in this field to lay the future under obligation to us ; and we have, 
as a nation, painfully displayed our disregard of the ennobling influ- 
ences of fine architecture upon national character, of its importance as 
an element of popular education, of its effect upon the development 
of the imagination, of its humanizing associations, and of its historic 
worth. Art has hardly yet found a home in our cities, and is but just 
beginning to dignify them with her elevating and purifying presence. 

The erection of the new building of the National Academy of De- 
sign is an event of national concern. Not that it is an absolutely satis- 





dungeon, whose affected friendship might entrap him into an unwary admission. 
. . . « No resources of fraud or guile were to be spared in overcoming the caution 
and resolution of the poor wretch.” One might suppose that the author was de- 
scribing the proceedings permitted in the Massachusetts State Prison at Charles- 
town, in 1866, in the case of the criminal known as Scratch-Gravel. 
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factory and complete work of art, not that its design and character place 
it on a level with the highest architectural achievements even of mod- 
ern men, but that it is admirable compared with almost everything that 
has preceded it in our country, and gives promise of the existence of 
a spirit among us, from the influence of which the best results may 
be anticipated. It is the first attempt in our country, so far as we 
are aware, to revive a system of constructive building and natural 
decoration which has been for a long time neglected in Europe as well 
as in America, but has of late become matter of serious thought and 
endeavor among those who recognize architecture as having a vital re- 
lation to the needs and habits of each successive generation of men. 
The only architecture which deserves the name of a fine art is based 
upon laws of constructive beauty and harmony, derived from the study 
of nature, and adapted to the changing natural wants of man. Purely 
imitative architecture is essentially bad. Each new work should be a 
work of original thought. “The only hope,” says Mr. Wight in the 
Introduction to this volume, “ for the arts of the future is in the con- 
scientious fidelity with which all, who make any branch of art a call- 
ing, shall measure their work by the standard of truth.” But what is 
this standard of truth? Does it exist simply in the virtue of the ar- 
tist, requiring of him the performance of his best work with only the 
best means? Or is it to be found in the work itself, as suggestive of 
an ideal perfection; and is the best of truth the degree in which any 
special work approaches this abstract perfection as developed in the 
artist’s soul ? 

“I believe,” Mr. Wight continues, and we heartily adopt his belief, 
“that there is great hope for art in the future, and that the day when 
modern architecture shall attain its greatest glory from the association 
of all other arts with it will surely come, even though not in this genera- 
tion. .... The art of the future will grow out of the wants of the 
future. I believe it will be one of the results of unseen regenerative 
influences which have been felt throughout the world to a greater or 
less extent during this generation, and of which modern wars, and es- 
pecially our civil war, have been no small part.” 

In the carvings required in the new Academy, Mr. Wight attempted 
to revive the system of decoration derived directly from nature. The 
results have been in the main satisfactory. The building is far better 
than it could have been had its decorations been copied from existing 
conventional models. No one can study the building itself, or these 
photographs taken from it, without being convinced of the freshness of 
interest given to it by these evidences of original thought and fancy. 
Mr. Wight deserves great credit for having carried out his design in this 
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respect, in the face of many obstacles; and his remarks on the subject 
are so full of sense and of instruction, that we quote them at length. 


“Tt is presuming too much to suppose that any one could so control and in- 
struct a body of workmen, brought up to do entirely different work, and 
possessing manual dexterity only, that, after having placed befgre them 
leaves and flowers, and set them thinking, for the first time in their lives, how 
to make them into architectural ornament, they should produce anything like 
those results which can only be attained to after time and experience. And 
such is the fact. Not one of the carvers employed on the Academy had ever, 
to my knowledge, heard of the revival of medizval sculpture in Europe, and 
but few of them had ever, when in the old country, (for, with one exception, 
they were foreigners,) looked at good medieval work with any interest what- 
ever. Some of them had worked on monuments and mantel-pieces under 
Italian influence, and the majority had been working all their lives at such 
scraps of carving on our buildings as any one can see if he takes the trouble 
to look across the street from his window. Who ever heard admiration ex- 
pressed for any piece of architectural carving in our city? Such work has 
always been looked on as the component part of a whole effect only, and not 
as a thing to be made interesting in itself. And yet with but slight trouble on 
the part of the architects, and appreciation on the part of capitalists, without 
additional cost, every piece of meaningless carving in New York could have 
been made an object of interest to every beholder, without the necessity of 
ever repeating the same design, This would come from giving the workmen 
an opportunity to THINK. I know that workmen will think, unless they are 
hindered from doing it ; for the work we have been describing has been car- 
ried on in spite of every discouragement, there having been three strives for 
advanced wages and one draft? for the army during the progress of the work. 
Any one who has had to deal with mechanics will know how these causes 
affect their stability and morality. 

“ Deane and Woodward, architects of the new Museum at Oxford, said 
that the carved capitals on that building, designed by the workmen from na- 
ture, cost less than ordinary carving ; and I can add my testimony to theirs, 
that the capitals of the Academy of Design cost no more than Corinthian 
capitals of the same size and delicacy of finish, when done by contract. Yet 
all has been done by day’s work. And this has been the result with men to 
whom the work has been totally new, who had not even seen such work as 
they were asked to do. 

“ The essential point wherein all the work falls short of the best standards 
is its too evident naturalism. Many, doubtless, who have admired this work, 
will be surprised to hear this; but naturalism is not, as I conceive it, the end 
to be sought, but only the means to that end. Between the two faults of want 
of truth to nature and accurate copying, I prefer the latter. Severe conven- 
tionalizing is better than either, and therein is the vital force and beauty of 
the best medieval work. Good conventional work is always full of truth to 
nature, but can only be done by workmen of long experience and thorough 
knowledge. Men cannot be taught how to do it; it must be the natural re- 
sult of native power, and the power to produce it will assert itself, but is not 
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to be coaxed. The attempt to get the right kind of conventional work from 
men with but little knowledge of nature must result in failure. But natural- 
ism is possible; and he who has technical knowledge of his trade can produce 
fair carvings of natural forms set before him. Therefore, considering the 
material at my command, all that has been sought in these carvings has been 
as careful a reproduction of nature as is consistent with the material used. 

“ But I believe that, unless men are kept at good work continually, there 
is no hope of getting first-rate results. What is learned on one building will 
be unlearned or forgotten on another. To my knowledge, nearly every man 
that worked on the Academy has been employed ever since in cutting Corin- 
thian capitals and egg-mouldings for a house on Fifth Avenue in this city, 
with the exception of four, who were for a time doing some work, under my 
direction, for the Art Building at New Haven. So what we may anticipate 
for the future, time alone will determine ; and it is a question whether we 
will ever have the best decorative carving on our buildings, unless some set 
of*men can be kept at work long enough to educate themselves up to the 
proper standard.” 

The National Academy of Design has discharged one of its high- 
est functions in the erection of an edifice which will do so much for the 
promotjon of art in America, and it is to be congratulated on possess- 
ing so beautiful a building for its annual exhibitions and its permanent 


collections. 





8.— The American Republic: its Constitution, Tendencies, and Des- 
tiny. By O. A. Brownson, LL. D. New York: P. O’Shea. 1866. 
8vo. pp. xvi. and 439. 


“AmonG nations,” Dr. Brownson says, “no one has more need of 
full knowledge of itself than the United States, and no one has hitherto 
had less”; and in great measure, certainly, this is true. We are apt 
to deceive ourselves, in reflecting on the great reforms which we have 
introduced, and take more than due credit to our foresight, forgetting 
how much is owed rather to our circumstances than to ourselves. Lib- 
erality, democracy, humanity, are in America a natural growth. There 
was a constitution of the United States antecedent to that devised by 
the Convention of 1787, — a constitution without date, whose laws 
the framers of the written one followed, consciously or unconsciously. 
It is in accordance with the provisions of that Magna Charta that we 
are such firm believers in those safeguards of the inalienable rights of 
man which we are inclined to think the results of our prudence and 
calculation. Although feelings have generally carried us right, it can- 
not be doubted that this want of criticism and self-examination is an 
evil in the case of government, as it is in any other science. Emotions, 
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as a rule of action, are uncertain guides, and the unenlightened con- 
science no safer master for a people than an individual. On this ac- 
count, all such books as Dr. Brownson’s are valuable, if written in a fair 
and judicial spirit. They foster inquiry, they encourage study, they in- 
crease knowledge ; however little they may teach us what is new, they 
call to mind what is old, and tend to the establishment of just criteria 
of thought and action. Whatever different opinions may be held on 
such important matters as the suffrage, the rights of property, the rela- 
tions of labor and capital, this at any rate may be agreed, that individ- 
ual notions of morality do not suffice to settle them, since these notions 
lead to utterly antagonistic results, encouraging one man to enslave, 
another to liberate, — one to demand, another to deny the ballot. The 
result must be despotism, or rather an anarchy where every man is au- 
tocrat. 

Had Dr. Brownson’s book, then, no other merit than that of stimu- 
lating discussion, it could hardly fail of doing good. But it has other 
merits. Considerable power of analysis, joined to a style usually sus- 
tained and adapted to the subject, give his thoughts value, which is 
increased by his knowledge of history and general acquaintance with 
philosophical speculation. Had it been possible for the author to 
separate in his own mind the natural from the supernatural, the results 
of his investigations would have been still more useful. The union of 
the two which he has effected was, however, in his own case, natural, and 
this union has made it impossible to examine his political conclusions 
critically, without recalling his religious persuasion. Dr. Brownson is 
a Catholic, and a sincere believer in Catholicism ; he is also a liberal 
in politics, and a sincere liberal. To harmonize these two faiths was 
unconsciously his object, and the success is apparently so great that 
one almost begins to doubt their inherent incompatibility. The dogmas 
of the Roman Church have suffered changes in crossing the Atlantic 
that are not merely formal or exteral, but essential, substantive altera- 
tions. The true test of Catholicism is the Encyclical of 1864. Dr. 
Brownson, with his fellow-Catholics in this country, no more follow the 
Encyelical than they do Voltaire; the Pope, and perhaps Antonelli, are 
tolerably consistent dogmatists, but even a Pius IX. in America woyld 
cease to be so. The substance of Catholicism is a belief in the suprem- 
acy of authority over reason, and the natural issue despotism or an- 
archy. When, therefore, Dr. Brownson, from the premise of a Catholic 
creed, reaches the conclusion of republican government, it is evident 
that he has not followed the paths leading from his point of departure. 
By ending here, he has proved himself to be neither Catholic nor thor- 
ough rationalist. Like most men, unable to arrange the difficulties 
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between the conflicting forces in any other way, he has made them joint 
tenants of the realm of knowledge, restrained from clashing by a posse 
comitatus of will. It is by this means that he has obliged two entirely 
opposite forces to coalesce, apparently united, in one system. For this 
reason, the system, as a system, is illogical; and for this reason, how- 
ever much we may agree with his conclusions, we cannot reconcile our- 
selves to their method, or admit a rational relation between the hypoth- 
esis and the demonstration. There is to the thorough student no axiom, 
no means, no end but truth; no preconception entices him from it, no 
casual expediency makes it appear any less dear to him. The desire for 
it is admirable in Dr. Brownson ; what is to be regretted is the failure 
in obtaining it. 

The fundamental question, the answer to which must form the basis 
of the science of government, is that of the origin of the right to gov- 
ern; till this is answered, no such science can exist. Dr. Brownson has, 
therefore, devoted to its discussion a large part of his book, and shows, 
by very conclusive reasoning, that most writers have given answers 
unsatisfactory in essential particulars. His examination of this subject, 
in which every one, whether despot or democrat, has a stake, is inter- 
esting and valuable. Without going through all the eight theories into 
which Dr. Brownson divides governmental philosophy, an account of 
his discussion of three of them will show his strength, and at the same 
time his weakness. Rousseau’s notion of a “social compact” founded 
itself upon an antecedent state of nature, of absolute liberty and irre- 
sponsible action; from this condition, impelled by its evils, mankind 
elevated themselves by the surrender to their creature, Society, of the 
rights better held by her than by individuals. Government is thus a 
contract ; the parties contracting are the governed. Nevertheless, of 
this antecedent state of nature there is no proof; nay, all the known 
facts of early history go to its disproof. And even admitting the 
state of nature, there was no source from which men could derive the 
idea of government, since the supposition finds them unacquainted 
with it, and social changes in a state of nature are as impossible as 
the invention of speech ina state of silence. And even admitting both 
these inadmissible steps, the desired conclusion does not follow, since 
“individuals cannot give what they have not, and no individual has in 
himself the right to govern another”; nor has he even a sovereign 
right to himself, being dependent, not only on God, but on Society. 
Society may not meddle with those rights which he holds directly from 
God, as those of religion and property, nor can he give them to Society. 
In those matters in which he depends on Society, he must always be 
subject to her sovereignty, and this sovereignty exists even before the 
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formal constitution of government. The compact, then, cannot be 
formed, since the rights assumed to be given to Society are hers al- 
ready, and those which she has not already cannot be made over to her, 
for by them is constituted the individual freedom which she is bound to 
protect, and from which she cannot detract. And, finally, when the 
compact has gone into operation, whom will it bind? Its basis is con- 
sent, and certainly those would not be bound who opposed it, nor even 
those who remained silent ; the theory of social compact does not prove 
the great desideratum, the right of ancestors to bind the wills of their 
descendants. As to another theory, that of the collective sovereignty 
of the people, its grave error consists in undermining natural liberty, 
and arrogating to the state rights which man holds from God ; it is the 
opposite of the theory of compact, one centring original rights in the 
individual, the other in the collective unit, thus erecting society into a 
despotism, and making the voice of the people the voice of God. 

Dr. Brownson’s own solution of the difficulty is this: while the 
Church derives its power immediately from God, the rights of govern- 
ment are drawn from God mediately, through the people, by means of 
the natural law. To know who the people are that have the authority 
to give to government this mediate right, is to know who are nations de 
jure. But the only means we have of arriving at this is by discov- 
ering what are and what are not nations historically. A de facto 
nation must be a de jure nation; and hence in every nation actually 
existing there is national sovereignty limited by that knowledge of the 
natural law “transmitted from Adam to us through two channels, — 
reason, which is in every man and in immediate relation with the Cre- 
ator, and the traditions of the primitive instruction embodied in lan- 
guage and what the Romans call jus gentium, or law common to all 
civilized nations. Under this law, whose prescriptions are promulgated 
through reason and embodied in universal jurisprudence, nations are 
providentially constituted and invested with political sovereignty ; and 
as they are constituted under this law, and hold from God through it, 
it defines their respective rights and powers, their limitation and their 
extent.” 

It is plain how theological and teleological this view of government 
is, and how incomplete. It in fact consists in little more than its own 
statement. The evidence of the flow of the natural law through the 
two channels of reason and jus gentium is not presented, nor that of 
the mediate government of God through the people ; yet this evidence 
is precisely what is necessary to give the theory body. Existing facts 
should at any rate be shown to be in accordance with the supposed 
basis of them, and it is difficult in this case to find a proof of such ac- 
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cordance. If primitive instruction was the origin of the jus gentium, 
for example, we should expect to find the stream growing purer and 
purer towards its source; or if not so, then to find the waters, at any 
rate, no muddier. But a little way back the flow itself almost ceases, 
and instead of purity we find what approaches stagnation. If the jus 
gentium is of human origin and development, this fact is accounted for. 
Those who wish to believe in primitive instruction must forget the fact. 
But Dr. Brownson accounts to the greatest possible extent for this 
eccentricity of reasoning by the statement that the book is rather for 
Catholics than Protestants. Catholics in America are of necessity more 
illogical than in other countries. 

But whatever Dr. Brownson’s artificial system, his natural one is 
such that he arrives at exactly those conclusions which entirely different 
processes usually engender. The logic of events and history is too 
strong for his forced arrangements, and the demonstration is of that kind 
which, if ‘itself be proved, disproves the hypothesis. 

Proceeding from the origin to the constitution of government, this 
is of two sorts,—one the constitution by law, as, for example, that 
drawn up by the Convention of 1787, the other the Constitution 
by historical fact. The latter is in origin providential, the former 
conventional. ‘To understand the one, we must know the other. In 
the case of the United States, it is eminently necessary to settle 
the point whether the States are the providential depositaries of na- 
tional power in their separate or their collective existence. The 
dogma of original State sovereignty, so long and so stoutly main- 
tained, the assertion that the Union was a nation created by un- 
united States, Dr. Brownson vigorously opposes. In his opinion the 
United States have always been the United States, providentially united 
never to be disunited. They have always been one nation, never have 
been made up of nations. Sovereignty is neither in the States sepa- 
rate nor in the Union as outside the States; it is in both, in the 
States united. Had the thirteen States been sovereign, they could not 
have formed a sovereign government; they could have made nothing 
better than a league, from which the members might have withdrawn 
at pleasure; for it would have been impossible to surrender their sov- 
ereignty to something which as yet had no existence. The national 
entity may be surrendered to another national entity ; but it cannot, for 
the purpose of forming a new national entity, be given up to a national 
nonentity. All the objections which apply to the compact theory are 
fatal to this one. For these reasons Secession was impossible, and the 
acts of Secession were as null as such acts in an English county would 
be. The right to secede could not be drawn from the Constitution of 
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1787, for that was drawn from an earlier constitution, which gave no 
such rights. By that more ancient law there is a division of powers be- 
tween the general and the particular governments. Every State has 
authority within its own borders, but not extra-territorial. The United 
States authority extends among all the States and binds them together ; 
this tie can never be broken. But there are privileges which States 
enjoy under the United States, and only as under it. These privileges, 
like all favors, may be relinquished by States, and, if relinquished, 
would leave the States bound by the tie of obligation, but shorn of the 
advantages which they have abandoned. Secession, therefore, reduces 
a State to the condition of a Territory, united quite as much as before 
to those she had attempted to leave, but without the privileges she had 
voluntarily renounced. “A Territory by coming into the Union be- 
comes a State; a State by going out of the Union becomes a Terri- 
tory.” 

Dr. Brownson finds three parties in the United States: the Southern 
democracy, which he calls personal, since its object is an unjust per- 
sonal liberty basing itself on might; the democracy represented by the 
Abolitionists, which he calls humanitarian, basing itself upon the rights 
of man as man and upon the higher law ; and the territorial democ- 
racy, which represents, for the most part unconsciously, the theory of 
government supported by the author. The two former are the op- 
posing and yet parallel extremes. Each would run out to infinite bar- 
barism were there not the check of the middle party. “ Wendell Phil- 
lips is as far removed from true Christian civilization as was John C. 
Calhoun, and William Lloyd Garrison is as much of a barbarian and 
despot in principle and tendency as Jefferson Davis.” We select this 
sentence partly as showing the author’s views, and partly as showing 
his tendency to inaccuracy of thought. There are a few misstatements 
in the book. To say that the Darwinian theory is not sustained by sei- 
ence, because the acorn develops the oak, never the pine or linden (p. 
90), is to say a thing absurdly irrelevant; and a statement that the 
British government cannot be carried on by fair, honest, and honorable 
means, is not to be proved by saying that corruption of every sort is 
implied in the necessary attempt of the British statesman to manage 
diverse and antagonistic parties so as to gain the ability to act (p. 253). 
It is in cases where an approaching conflict of theory and truth may 
be discerned, that Dr. Brownson, vi et armis, gags the one he loves 
least. But Dr. Brownson has even with his ardor for theory a sincere 
and earnest love of truth; and there are so few men who feel that pure 
affection, that the addition of one to the number is an encouragement 
to his fellow-seekers, even if he only show them paths they should not 
follow. 
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9.— The History of Henry the Fifth, King of England, Lord of Ire- 
land, and Heir of France. By George Makepeace Tow e, 
author of “ Glimpses of History.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1866. 8vo. pp. viii., 473. 


Tue reign of “the Fifth Henry of Lancaster” forms one of the 
most brilliant portions of English history, according to that popular 
judgment which assigns the highest places to the destroyers of the 
human race; but Mr. Towle assumes more than usual biographical 
privileges when he asserts that “in that reign the military glory of 
England reached its zenith,” that “the military taste and habit had 
arrived at their full ripeness,” and that “the conquest of France was 
completed.” Henry V. did not carry England’s glory any higher than 
it had been carried by Edward III.; and the Black Prince’s victory 
at Poitiers was as striking an event as the victory of Agincourt. The 
conquest of France was not completed in Henry V.’s reign. It might 
have been completed had Henry lived a few years after 1422; but 
when, in that year, he died, not even France north of the Loire had 
been al] subdued to English sway, while beyond that great divisional line 
loyalty to the house of Valois was the rule. All that Henry had ac- 
complished, seven years after Agincourt, and against a nation torn by 
the wildest contests of faction, amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of a base of operations; and so imperfectly was his work done, 
that his successors were unable to perfect it, though his brother, the 
Duke of Bedford, was not his inferior either as a statesman or a sol- 
dier. To speak of Henry V. as the conqueror of France is as incor- 
rect as it would be to speak of Philip II. as her conqueror because of 
the success of the Spanish arms at St. Quentin. Nor is the error a 
trivial one, for it conveys an erroneous idea of the state of affairs at 
Henry's death, and is as unjust to those who sought to accomplish his 
task as it is to the French nation. Had France been conquered at 
the close of Henry’s reign, nothing would have remained to do but to 
transfer the seat of empire to Paris, and England would have entered 
upon that provincial life to which Henry’s success certainly would have 
doomed her. It is not the least extraordinary of the many strange 
things in history, that the most popular of the old kings of England, 
and the hero of fiction as well as of fact, should owe his popularity 
through more than twelve generations of Englishmen to his partial 
success in a policy that could not have been made to triumph without 
having degraded England to the position of Languedoc or Provence. 
Mr. Towle does not note this vicious characteristic of Henry’s grand 
project, but other historians have noted it; and the best of English 
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historical writers express thankfulness that their countrymen of the 
first half of the fifteenth century were so completely defeated in and 
beaten out of France that no serious attempt has since been made by 
England to conquer that country. They are right, and their judgment 
may be classed with that of other Englishmen who rejoice that Eng- 
land failed in the war of the American Revolution. 

Henry V.’s ultimate purpose was to make himself master of France, 
and that he should have formed that purpose proves him to have been 
a man of lawless ambition. He could not plead even the claim that 
had been set up by his great-grandfather, Edward IIL. to the French 
crown. Had that claim been worth anything, the person upon whom 
it devolved was the Earl of March, who was, according to what in 
late days has been known as the principle of legitimacy, lawful king 
of England, but who was kept out of his inheritance by Henry V. 
When Henry resolved to claim the French crown, he must have known 
that he had in contemplation a proceeding that was indefensible alike 
on moral and legal grounds. He was a robber on the largest possible 
scale, and it is only because of the magnitude of his crime that his 
action is looked upon as if it were honorable. Mr. Towle, in true bio- 
graphical spirit, invests him with “a mission.” Henry, he declares, 
“did not believe in his right to the French crown; but he did be- 
lieve that, by possessing it, he would [should] enhance the prosperity 
and glory of the French people.” Is not this attributing to a mon- 
arch of the fifteenth century an idea that belongs to the nineteenth? 
Is it not anticipating Napoleon III. more than four hundred years? 
If Henry was able to reason so clearly on the condition of France as 
Mr. Towle assumes, he must have known that in great part the misery 
of that country was the consequence of the attempt which Edward 
III. made to obtain the French crown in the preceding century ; and 
he could not have failed to see that a renewal of the war must increase 
her difficulties. Assuredly he could not expect submission to his de- 
mands, and that so great a nation as France would accept the offer of 
a foreign king to restore its affairs on condition that it should depose a 
dynasty which was old before the name of Plantagenet had been heard 
of in connection with royalty. The simple truth is, that Henry’s war 
with France was partly a war of policy and partly a war of ambition. 
It originated in policy, and it was pursued from ambitious motives 
after its first purpose was served. The historical facts show this to 
be the true view of the matter. 

The rise of the house of Lancaster to royal power is one of the 
most singular incidents of the Middle Ages, resembling in some re- 
spects the rise of the house of Orléans in the present century. John 
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of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, cultivated a political power of his 
own, and, though but the fourth son of Edward IIL, was one of 
the principal members of the royal family, — beyond comparison its 
most influential member after the death of the Black Prince. At 
what he distinctly aimed it would be difficult to say; perhaps he 
could not himself have clearly stated his purpose; but the support 
he at one time gave to Wickliffe identified him with the Reformers 
of that time, and seemed to establish a connection between them 
and the house of Lancaster. His son, Henry of Bolingbroke, favored 
by the folly of Richard II., usurped the crown, and there can be no 
doubt that his father’s course made the way to sovereign power easy for 
that clever cadet. But Henry IV., instead of adhering to the liberal, 
reforming ideas to which his father appeared to be partial, chose to 
ally himself with that reactionary party which followed upon the 
great movement of the fourteenth century. The statute for the burn- 
ing of heretics was passed in the early part of his reign. His object 
was to secure the support of the clergy, and in that way to strengthen 
a very defective title. The Lollards, much to their surprise, found in 
him a bitter enemy. Henry V. exaggerated the persecuting policy of 
his father; but it is hard to decide whether he was the tool of the 
Church, or made the Church his tool. The clergy, if they did not urge 
him to claim the French throne, at least zealously supported his inten- 
tion to claim it. They wished to withdraw popular attention from the 
plan to spoil the Church ; he wished to confirm his power by adding to 
the military glory of his country, and probably he did not expect to 
conquer France, a result of war which no English statesman could have 
counted upon who knew the history of Edward III. and that of the 
Black Prince. By drawing all the restless spirits of his kingdom into 
his armies, he would be able to prevent the formation of conspiracies, 
and the occurrence of civil contests, such as had disturbed the short 
reign of his father. Add to these considerations the fact that the 
house of Lancaster had been bitterly assailed and taunted by the 
house of Valois,— insults which Henry IV. was unable properly to 
resent, — and we have an intelligible view of Henry V.’s motives in 
attacking France. The war was political and dynastic in its character 
and origin. After Henry had been engaged in it for some time, and 
had arrived at a more extended knowledge of the condition of France, 
no doubt his purpose expanded, and it became a war of ambition, a 
contest for the conquest of all the dominions of Charles VI. His own 
conduct had greatly increased the troubles of the French, and doubt- 
less there were many persons who were for peace at any price. The 
date of the Treaty of Arras, more than four years after Agincourt, 
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may be assumed to fix the time when Henry had formed a large 
and definite plan, which contemplated the transference of the seat of 
Plantagenet royalty to the banks of the Seine. That he may have 
formed also some Utopian plan for the welfare of the French people 
is possible, — and it is not the less possible, that he was about, as he 
thought, to become their sovereign, and would have an interest in 
their prosperity ; but that he was governed from the first, or at all, 
by those luminous ideas that are attributed to him by his American 
historian, does not rest upon evidence. Mr. Towle’s Fifth Henry is 
wellnigh as imaginary a character as the Prince Hal of Shakespeare ; 
but what is pardonable in the poet, and even praiseworthy, considered 
as a mere work of art, is highly reprehensible in the historian, to 
whom we ought to be able to look for portraits from the life. 

As a soldier, Henry V. was only a conqueror of the vulgar class ; 
and as a sovereign he was a vulgar persecutor, who associated the 
house of Lancaster with fire and fagot, thus arraying modern historical 
feeling against the cause of the Red Rose. The two things which are 
indelibly associated with his name and memory, the French war and the 
suppression of Lollardy, prepared the way for the fall of his line, and 
for the extinction of the great house of Plantagenet. He assailed 
France, originally, to strengthen his dynasty; and when the English 
were driven from France, the aristocracy were divided into two parties, 
which butchered each other for possessions that were unequal to the 
pretensions and the support of both. The nobility had learnt to live on 
their French spoil in a manner that unfitted them for insular existence ; 
and the weak character of Henry VI. caused their quarrel to affect the 
succession ; so that, for a period of more than two hundred years — from 
the deposition of Richard II. to the accession of James I.— the suc- 
cession question was the source of perpetual trouble to the English peo- 
ple and of perpetual terror to English statesmen. This could not have 
been the case had Henry V. governed England as a wise and liberal 
sovereign would have governed that country. The deposition of Rich- 
ard II. would have proved as harmless a proceeding as the deposition of 
James II., had not “ the aspiring blood of Lancaster” led Henry V. to 
adopt a policy that was productive of ruin to his race. His persecutjons 
of the Lollards, if not so plainly injurious to his house as his French 
war, undoubtedly had something to do in swelling that torrent of popu- 
Jar disaffection, the guidance of which enabled the leaders of the White 
Rose party to transfer the crown to the house of York. Of these 
things Mr. Towle makes no mention. In his view, Henry V.’s history 
forms a perfect whole. What followed from his action gives him no 
concern. ‘Thus he neglects one of the highest duties of the historian, 
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which is to show what was the effect of the adoption and pursuit of a 
given policy. If Henry’s work had ended with him, Mr. Towle’s 
volume would have been a very creditable book ; but as the evil he did, 
like most evil, was long-lived, and in some respects affects the world at 
the present time, that volume is very defective, and falls far short of 
the true historical standard. It is not enough for the reader that the 
author shows, or enables him to understand, that Henry V. was a com- 
bination of benevolence and bullying, of religion and rapine, — that he 
was a Catholic Puritan and a successful soldier; something more is 
demanded, and that something is here wanting, — because the author 
knew that the moment he should begin to sum up the effect of his 
hero’s deeds, he would necessarily enter upon a sentence of condemna- 
tion, if regard should be had for truth. Looking at the consequences 
of Henry’s conduct, he must be pronounced one of the greatest failures 
in history. 

Mr. Towle’s book has considerable merit. It shows familiarity with 
its subject, a scrupulous consultation of all authorities accessible to an 
American writing at home, and liberality of sentiment. Its failings 
are hero-worship— which blinds the author to his hero’s faults, and dis- 
poses him to see only the better points of his character — and a style 
that is ever aiming at eloquence, and which often sinks into tumidity. 
There are passages in his book that show he can write naturally ; and 
if he will imitate them in that Life of Margaret of Anjou on which 
report says he is engaged, and always restrain his tendency to rhetor- 
ical excess, he will take respectable rank among living historical writers. 
His faults are such as are easily corrected, if he is a man of sense, and 
not above profiting from lessons which able men in all times have con- 
descended to receive even from those whom they could fairly regard as 
inferiors. It is because we wish him to succeed that we have dwelt 
chiefly on his defects, in the hope that we shall not see them repeated. 





10.— The United States during the War.—By Avcuste LavuGeEt. 
New York: Baillitre Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. xv., 313. 


Tue art of travelling so as to understand a foreign country and its 
inhabitants has never been much practised. There have always been 
good observers, men quick to see, but few among them have really un- 
derstood what they saw. To the Greeks and the Romans travelling 
was but the means of confirming their sense of superiority to the rest 
of the world. The average Englishman, with less reason, finds in trav- 
elling the same support of his insular pride. Each nation is a nation 
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of barbarians to the ignorant of another race. The brotherhood of the 
world is preceded by a long period of repulsion of foreign brother to 
brother. A foreign language seems an insult to the intelligence of the 
uncultivated, — a violation of nature, morally offensive. The habit of 
regarding a foreign people otherwise than as inferiors to our own is an 
indication of high and humane civilization; and the growth of this 
habit, slow though it be, is one of the sure signs of the gradual pro- 
gress of the world. 

To be a good traveller, especially to be a good writer of travels, a 
man must not only observe well, but must have a just standard of com- 
parison in his own mind. He should not only be intelligent, but he 
should possess a penetrative imagination and lively sympathies. He 
must bear in mind the difference between habit and custom and the 
moral law. To describe such a traveller at length would be to de- 
scribe an ideal character, to which few travellers or writers of travels 
have approached, as we in America long ago discovered. What incom- 
prehensible savages we have appeared in travellers’ books! Suppose 
the continent to sink, and no record of us to remain but that contained 
in the books of English travellers, what an amusing and horrible repu- 
tation we should enjoy among posterity!) What an extraordinary pic- 
ture any attempted historic reconstruction of us would present ! 

There have, indeed, been a few travellers of the better sort, — men 
such as Sir Charles Lyell, with cultivated intelligence, liberal judg- 
ment, and clear appreciation, or men like De Tocqueville, not so much 
travellers in the proper sense as philosophical students of political and 
social aspects and institutions. To this small class M. Laugel belongs, 
holding a sort of middle place in it between the traveller who simply 
records the journal of his own experiences and the reflections suggest- 
ed by them, and the political philosopher who travels for the sake of 
investigating the nature and results of the principles of national life. 
His book combines the interest of personal narrative with that of a po- 
litical essay, and it shows that its author possesses, in a rare degree, 
qualities which give him special claim to attention and respect. 

It is not often that a man so eminently fitted to travel and to narrate 
his travels comes from Europe. Of French birth, long a resident in 
England, and connected by marriage with America, M. Laugel has 
had a cosmopolitan experience. With a natural tendency to serious 
studies and reflections, with powers disciplined by the successful pursuit 
of exact science, familiar with the most cultivated society of Europe, 
he was not merely thus intellectually prepared, but his moral education 
had been such as to qualify him still more completely for travelling in 
America. Practically exiled from France on account of his liberal 
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opinions and opposition to the imperial régime, he was naturally at- 
tracted to the study of the free institutions of this country. His sym- 
pathies quickened his intelligence, and his moral sense gave earnestness 
to his intellectual convictions. 

The very striking Introduction to this volume gives evidence of the 
union in his intellectual composition of that power of rapid generaliza- 
tion characteristic of the French mind with an English solidity of 
judgment. The analysis of the American character contained in these 
few pages is a remarkable piece of work. It is alike acute and com- 
prehensive, and, though drawn with broad and vigorous strokes, presents 
a likeness quite as exact as if the detail were more elaborately ren- 
dered. It is a study of ourselves from which we ourselves may receive 
much instruction. We should regret that our space does not allow us 
to quote these pages, were it not that we trust our readers will turn 
to them in the volume itself. 

The first chapter of the book is occupied with a lucid and interesting 
statement of the cause of the war, which is followed in succeeding 
chapters with an account, exceedingly well given, of the military and 
political events during the war, and of the Presidential campaign and 
election of 1864. M. Laugel’s remarks on all these topics are often 
distinguished for their justness and penetration. In reading his con- 
densed narrative, we feel how much we have lived through, and how 
great results are yet to proceed from the events which have made the 
America of 1866 so different from the America of 1860. 

Succeeding chapters of the volume are occupied with an interesting 
and instructive account of the author's extended tour through the coun- 
try. Nowhere is the greatness and abundance of the West better set 
forth than in these pages; and M. Laugel’s reflections concerning the 
political character and future relations of the different parts of the 
country exhibit unusual insight and breadth of view. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on Abraham Lincoln, 
of whom M. Laugel gives one of the best descriptive portraits yet 
drawn. The appreciation of Mr. Lincoln’s character displayed in this 
chapter betrays the sympathetic nature, the pure feeling, and the pen- 
etrative imagination of the author. It is a piece of such tender and 
exquisite analysis as very few men, not bound to Mr. Lincoln by the 
tie of a common native land, are capable of making. It is a description 
that will be valued by Americans in time to come, as the contemporary 
testimony of a foreigner competent to judge concerning him whose 
memory will be forever dear and honored among us as no other can be. 

M. Laugel has done a service to us for which the nation owes him 
its grateful acknowledgments, in giving to European readers in two lan- 
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guages an account of this country so truthful, so genial, and so well 
calculated to remove the erroneous conceptions of ignorance and preju- 
dice which prevail even among otherwise well-informed Europeans. 





11.— Second Annual Report of the Board of State { Massachusetts] 
Charities ; to which are added the Reports of the Secretary, and the 
General Agent of the Board. January, 1866. Boston: Wright 
and Potter, State Printers. 8vo. pp. exviii., 427. 


Tus volume is a legislative document of far more than common in- 
terest and value. The Report of the Board, which occupies one hundred 
and seventeen pages, is not of merely local importance. It discusses the 
principles of public charity, the natural laws of crime, the social con- 
ditions of the criminal classes, the causes of insanity, and the methods 
of treatment of criminals and of the insane. The treatment of these 
questions in the Report is distinguished, not merely by a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the various topics, but by a spirit of the highest intel- 
ligence and wisest humanity. The clear and vigorous intellect, the 
wide experience, and the special fitness of its author are no less con- 
spicuous than his large and sympathetic heart. In preparing this Re- 
port, Dr. Howe has rendered a new service to the community. It isa 
fortunate thing for a State when she can call upon such a citizen to 
serve her. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Board, Mr. Sanborn, shows his 
eminent fitness for the position which he occupies, and his entire fidelity 
to his charge. It is worthy to be associated with the Report of the 
Board, and, although chiefly occupied with matters of comparatively 
local interest, it contains much of general application, and affords very 
valuable material to the student of the philosophy of crime and pov- 
erty, and of the institutions intended to repress the one and relieve the 
other. The Report of the General Agent is mainly one of detail of 
local business. It is a sensible and business-like document. 

Massachusetts has done no wiser thing of late years than the creation 
of this Board. Her charitable and penal establishments form one of 
the most important departments of her institutions, for within them she 
feeds, clothes, lodges, and controls more than “ four thousand persons, 
towards whom she constantly stands in the relation of parent and 
guardian.” ‘To submit these various establishments to the supervision 
of a body of intelligent and humane men, who should recommend 
such changes as they might deem necessary or desirable for their effi- 
cient and economical administration, was the intention with which the 
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Board was created, and this intention has been fully carried out by the 
members of the Board. 

The mere investigation of the actual condition of the prisons, jails, 
workhouses, almshouses, hospitals, asylums, and other similar establish- 
ments, constitutes but a portion of the duties of the Board properly un- 
derstood. It is requisite for the effective administration of these institu- 
tions, that the causes of the existence of such a large proportion of de- 
pendent and destructive or dangerous members of society as exist in the 
community should be thoroughly examined into and considered, in or- 
der that the proper means may be adopted for their removal, or at least 
for the diminution of their effects. It is only after this preliminary study 
that the establishments can be regulated upon those principles upon 
which their essential utility depends, and by conformity with which 
their highest practical efficiency can be secured. It is with this view 
that the present Report of the Board has been prepared, and it forms 
one of the most instructive essays upon the general causes of the exist- 
ence of dependent and criminal classes and the general principles of 
public charity which has ever been printed. 

We regret that our space does not permit us to treat at length of 
some of the topics embraced in it, or even to set forth in detail the 
views of its eminent author. But we regret this the less, because the 
Report itself should be thoroughly studied by all those who desire to 
promote the progress of our civilization, and to assist in the removal 
of the evils by which that progress is impeded. We trust that it may 
be widely distributed. The State would do well to secure its general 
circulation in every town, by placing a large number of copies for gra- 
tuitous dfstribution in the hands of the town authorities, and by having 
a copy of it put into every school library. 

In the advance of humane opinion in regard to the dependent and 
vicious classes of society, two principles are daily becoming more evi- 
dent. First, that the true way to meet the evil resulting from their 
existence in the community is to remove the causes, or to diminish the 
efficiency of the causes, of pauperism, insanity, and crime; that the 
chief effort of society should be thus to lessen the need of relief, ref- 
ormation, and repression; that the work of society in respect to these 
classes does not begin or end with almshouses, courts, prisons, and re- 
formatories, but that these are the evidences of its failure to accomplish 
its more important duties; and that every such establishment indicates 
the defect of our general social organization, and the want of intelligent 
humanity in the community. And secondly, in the words of the Re- 
port, that “there should be the least possible intervening agency be- 
tween the people and the dependent classes.” “Government should 
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seek to call forth and increase the charitable feelings of the people, but 
should not assume their duties of action without strong necessity.” 

The recent establishment of the American Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, at the suggestion of the Board whose Report 
is before us, and the interest of its first meeting, indicate the existence 
of a general concern in our community regarding the questions relat- 
ing to the improvement of society. By the efforts of this and kindred 
associations, we may once more hope to set our country at the head in 
the work of social reform and progress. With our special advantages 
we have special duties. It is not satisfactory to learn, as we do from 
this Report, that “ our charitable and correctional institutions are not 
superior to those of some other countries, and in several respects they 
are far inferior.” 

12.— The History of the first Discovery and Settlement of Virginia. 

By Witiiam Stitn, A. M. New York: Reprinted for Joseph Sa- 

bin. 1865. 8vo. 


Tne accurate and faithful narrative of the worthy President of the 
College of William and Mary, first printed in Williamsburg in 1747, 
has long been esteemed a standard authority in the early history of 
Virginia. Although his style is inelegant and diffuse, and his minute- 
ness of detail is sometimes unnecessarily extended, his scrupulous adhe- 
rence to the facts as related by the authors whom he cites, and his un- 
questioned probity, have established the truthful character of his work. 

Stith was indebted to the narratives of Captain John Smith and other 
early residents in the Colony for the incidents connected with its settle- 
ment; and while giving full credit to the author of the “ Generall 
Historie,” — “ for I take him,” says Stith, “ to have been a very honest 
man and a lover of truth,”—he does not fail to recognize the preju- 
dices which seem to have influenced and distorted his account of the 
affairs of the Colony. 

A copy of the Records of the Virginia Company for a period of five 
years (1619-1624) was made by direction of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, and purchased after his death by Colonel Byrd, which was used by 
the author in the preparation of his History. This copy is said to have 
come into the possession of Congress with the papers of Jefferson, and 
is supposed to be now in the law library at Washington. Among other 
documents which came to the hands of Stith were also many state pa- 
pers, collected originally by Sir John Randolph. 

From these and other authentic materials the author has constructed 
his history of the Colony, from the discovery of the continent to the dis- 
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solution of the Virginia Company in 1624, by James I. of England. 
Stith’s estimate of this weak but selfish king is, to say the least, plainly 
expressed. “I have ever had,” he writes, “ from my first acquaintance 
with history, a most contemptible opinion of this monarch, which has, 
perhaps, been much heightened and increased by my long studying and 
conning over the materials of this History. For he appears, in his 
dealings with the Company, to have acted with such mean arts and 
fraud, and such little tricking, as highly misbecome Majesty.” Enter- 
taining these views, we may be assured that the author will generally be 
inclined, in his own language, “ to un-Solomonize that silly monarch.” 

The narrative of Stith, while it records the events which occurred in 
Virginia during the early years of the Colony, contains also the history 
of the opposition to the Company in England, which, with the internal 
dissensions of the Council, contributed, no less than the hardships ex- 
perienced by the colonists, to the failure of the enterprise. 

An important and valuable part of the work is found in the Appen- 
dix of original documents, embracing the three Virginia charters, the 
first of April 10, 1606, to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George S mers, and 
others; the second, to the Treasurer and Company for Virginia, or the 
London Company, bearing date May 23, 1609; and the third, to the 
same corporators, dated March 12, 1611-2; together with the charter 
from the Company, of July 24, 1621, establishing a Council of State 
and General Assembly in the Colony. 

The present reprint appears to be, with the exception of a few literal 
errors of the press, a faithful copy of the original edition. A biblio- 
graphical notice by Mr. Sabin is prefixed, containing an account of the 
different forms of the impression of 1747, and of the variations in the 
London reprint of 1753. We have lately seen two copies bearing the 
imprint of William Parks, Williamsburg, 1747, but containing all the 
distinctive marks noted by Mr. Sabin as belonging to the London edi- 
tion, including their regularity of pagination, the differences in the orna- 
ments, signature-marks, and catch-words, and the variation in the paper 
on which signature X is printed, as compared with the rest of the vol- 
ume. The omission of the line over the foot-note on page 308 also 
corresponds in these copies with the London impression, as does the 
Italic J on the first (not second) page of the Appendix. A third copy, 
wanting the title-page, but considered by a former proprietor as of 
the Williamsburg edition, corresponds in all these respects with these 
two. These facts would seem to indicate that some copies of the Lon- 
don edition were issued with the Williamsburg imprint, which will ex- 
plain the differences noted by a correspondent in the “ Historical Mag- 
azine ” for June, 1858. 
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The execution of the work in this reprint is creditable both to the 
editor and printer, and we are confident that their labor will be appre- 
ciated alike by the bibliophile and the historical student. 





13. — History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth. By James Antnony Frovupe, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Vols. 1.-—VI. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1866. 


EnovuaGu of Mr. Froude’s History has now been published to warrant 
us in forming a judgment of his qualities as an historian. It is true that 
the story of Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, in some respects more 
dramatic and full of personal interest than any within the compass of 
the book, is not yet reached by the historian; but a careful reader of 
the volumes already published will not find it hard to foretell what Mr. 
Froude’s treatment of the case is likely to be, with Mary as the be- 
witching type of the reaction that was to be fatal to her race, and Eliza- 
beth as the unloving but conscientious step-mother under whose cold 
eyes the national life of England was to grow toward the manhood of 
the Commonwealth. 

The period embraced by Mr. Froude’s plan, including as it does the 
history of the Protestant Revolution in England, of the Catholic reac- 
tion under Mary, and of the compromise of extreme opinions under Eliza- 
beth, is one of the most interesting and instructive in English annals. 
The reader in imagination carries on the story, and sees the inevitable 
oscillations of the pendulum of opinion from one extreme to another, 
till it seems to come to a standstill in that other compromise under Wil- 
liam, which left England in politics without any fixed principle of action 
based on morals, and in religion with a form instead of faith. But the 
part already completed, treating as it mainly does of the process of re- 
construction atter a civil war of opinion, is full of pithy lessons for 
whoever reads aright. It shows the necessity of a definite firmness of 
policy, with moderation in action and wise concession in all non-essen- 
tials. It shows also the futility of all attempts to combine principles by 
their very nature deadly opposites. It teaches, in short, as history al- 
ways does, that simple method for the solution of political problems 
whose application men always learn too late by the comment of their 
own errors. 

As an historian Mr. Froude shows clearly the influence of the intel- 
lectual and moral training through which he has passed. Left apparent- 
ly by the result of the politico-religious revival at Oxford without any 
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very resolved convictions, he is a master of casuistry, and often weighs 
a question with such a show of conscientious nicety, that nothing but 
the dust left in one side of the balances decides,the turning of the scale. 
His method of treatment leads us sometimes to ask ourselves whether 
there is such a thing as positive right and wrong, and whether morals 
(as the name signifies) are really anything more than what is for the 
time customary. It is true he avoids the common mistake of applying 
the standard of one age to another; but this principle pushed too far 
may give rise to something worse than anachronism, and there surely 
must be a measure of conduct discreetly applicable to all times, unless 
the life of man on earth be something less coherent than a miracle-play. 

We do not, however, regard Mr. Froude’s History as one of those at- 
tempts at whitewashing in which the historian is swamped in the advo- 
cate, and truth is of less consequence than ingenuity. On the contrary, 
we think he has done a great service to those who desire to see events 
and characters justly in their mutual correlation, by disenchanting 
Henry VIII. from the beast of popular legend into the ‘true prince he 
really was, and showing him to us as a man, and not a monster. He 
has done the same service also for Bloody Mary, giving us some true 
conception of her as a woman, and making her action the coherent con- 
sequence of her temperament, both mental and physical, and the influ- 
ences to which it was subjected. His experience of the semi-Romish 
ferment of Oxford thought peculiarly fits him to understand and de- 
scribe the popular feeling on both sides when the old religion and the 
new were struggling for mastery. 

As we have before suggested, the apparent fairness of Mr. Froude in 
judging moral questions appears to us to be the result of a certain re- 
ligious apathy, rather than of judicial impartiality of temper; and since 
events can never be dissociated from their moral causes and conse- 
quences, his lenient equity toward individuals strikes us as some- 
times like a wresting to his own purpose that ethical law which, supe- 
rior to all considerations of persons and nationalities, dominates in the 
affairs of the world. That he writes above and before all as an Eng- 
lishman we do not regard as a defect, except where it leads him to take 
the empirical English view of the Irish character, and to generalize too 
thoughtlessly as results of race what may in much larger measure be 
fairly deduced from circumstances. Mr. Froude’s style, without any of 
that vividness which springs from conviction, without any imaginative 
picturesqueness or fanciful point, is easy and agreeable, and his narra- 
tive has the freshness of interest which a casuistic turn of thought is 
sure to give by putting things in new lights and compelling the reader 
to be always on his guard lest he accept a sophism for a truth. 
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14. — International Policy. Essays on the Foreign Relations of Eng- 
land. London: Chapman and Hall. 1866. 8vo. pp. xii., 603. 


Tuts is a volume of Essays by a number of English disciples of the 
“ Positivist” school of philosophy. It contains “The West,” by Rich- 
ard Congreve, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford; “ England and France,” by Frederic Harrison, M. A., Fellow 
and late Tutor of the same College; “ England and the Sea,” by E. S. 
Beesly, of the same College, and now Professor of History in Univer- 
sity College, London ; “ England and India,” by E. H. Pember, M. A., 
late student of Christ Church, Oxford; “England and China,” by J. 
H. Bridges, M. B., late Fellow of Oriel; “ England and Japan,” by 
Charles A. Cookson, B. A., of Oriel; and “ England and the Uncivilized 
Communities,” by Henry Dix Hutton, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at 
Law, and also presumably an Oxford man. 

Here, it will be seen, is a wide range of subjects, yet all subordinated 
to a single theme, — the idea that power implies moral duty, and that, as 
the power at present resides in the West, so also is the corresponding 
duty incumbent on the West also. What is meant by the West is 
defined in the preliminary Essay by Mr. Congreve, who seems to have 
edited the volume; while Mr. Harrison, in the second, undertakes to 
show that its natural leadership belongs to the united forces of England 
and France, whose interests, seen from a high enough point of view, 
are as naturally identical as the ideas they respectively represent (sta- 
bility. and progress) are disparate rather than hostile. We might easily 
call in question the quiet confidence with which a secondary place is 
assigned to America, and her incapacity for ideas assumed. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, it seems to us, has seen deeper, to the fact that American 
ideas are incarnated in the life of the people, though not yet finding 
clear expression either in their politics or literature. But our object in 
this notice is far from controversial. We wish simply to call the at- 
tention of our readers to a volume in which questions of national inter- 
est and duty are ably argued on the lofty ground of that union of policy 
with morals which constitutes transcendental statesmanship. It is in 
more ways than one a remarkable book, and as a sign of the times, as 
an index of the movement of a certain class of English minds in a new 
and deinsularized direction, should command the attention of thinking 
men. It proves that there is good foundation for the English claim to 
freedom of thought and courage in the expression of it. It shows also 
the influence of French intellect, which has been forced by circum- 
stances to that abstract and dispassionate treatment of great political 
and ethical questions which in free countries is harder to achieve in 
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proportion to the absorbing influence of immediate politics, however 
transitory in their bearing. The present has a depth of which few men 
ever dream, because of the agitation upon the surface. We heartily wish 
that we could hope soon to see the discussion of politics in America 
carried on in a style approaching that of this volume, and giving evi- 
dence of anything like the same intellectual training and breadth of 
view. The disgraceful “ Fenian” outrage upon Canada was a topic 
that called for thorough discussion on the highest grounds of interna~ 
tional statesmanship. An opportunity was offered us, of which Mr. 
Seward somewhat hesitatingly availed himself, to revenge ourselves 
on England for her Alabamas and Floridas in the only way worthy 
of a great nation, by setting an example of how neutrality should be 
understood and maintained; but too many of our legislators preferred 
the vulgar satisfaction of a petty spite to the noble one of bravely doing 
our duty. To turn from the calm impartiality of a book like this, an 
impartiality verging almost on coldness, to the debates in Congress on 
the “ Fenian invasion,” characterized as they were by a base truckling 
to the Irish vote, is like being suddenly snatched from the Banquet 
of Plato and dropped into the reeking purlieus of the “ Five Points.” 





15.— Four Years of Fighting: a Volume of Personal Observation 
with the Army and Navy, from the first Battle of Bull Run to the 
Fall of Richmond. By Cnuaries Carterton Corrin. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 8vo. pp. xvi., 558. 


As the war correspondent of the Boston Journal, Mr. Coffin had the 
opportunity of witnessing many of the most striking scenes of the war 
of the Rebellion, and of being present at some of its most important 
events. His intelligent accounts of affairs caused his letters to be 
widely read, and his general accuracy won for his statements a confi- 
dence which those of few other of the war correspondents inspired. 
With strong moral feelings, patriotic, a little rhetorical, with entire con- 
fidence in the justice of his country’s cause, amiable, and with a genial 
self-esteem invaluable in overcoming the difficulties of his position, Mr. 
Coffin was well fitted by nature to sympathize with the experiences of 
the army, which was in great part composed of men not unlike himse.* 
in spirit and character. A selection from his letters, printed without 
change, would form an interesting and valuable book, as giving a reflec- 
tion of the feeling in the army at the period when they were written, 
and of the impressions made by passing events. 

In the present volume, Mr. Coffin has occupied the middle ground 
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between historical and personal narrative. He gives a tolerably full 
and connected account of the war ; and his relation, being enlivened by 
passages of personal experience and by description of scenes from ac- 
tual observation, vill probably be read by many persons who would not 
be likely to engage in the perusal of a methodical history. He seems, 
indeed, to have intended his book for the great newspaper-reading pub- 
lic, — the same public that he addressed in his letters; and for this 
portion of the community it is excellently adapted. The narratives 
drawn from direct observation are often conducted with much spirit, 
and the volume contains material of which the future historian will be 
glad to make use. 

But as a purely literary work, its chief claim to attention is in its 
popular character. It shows how the New-Englander of average cul- 
ture looks at his country and the war, how he feels about them, what 
he cares to read concerning them. The critic who regards the book 
from this point of view will find little that is not satisfactory in it, 
and much to which he can afford praise. 





16.— Venetian Life. By W. D. Howeiris. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. 1866. 12mo. pp. 359. 


Tuose of our readers who watch with any interest the favorable 
omens of our literature from time to time, must have had their eyes 
drawn to short poems, remarkable for subtilty of sentiment and delicacy 
of expression, and bearing the hitherto unfamiliar na:1e of Mr. Howells. 
Such verses are not common anywhere ; as the work of a young man 
they are very uncommon. Youthful poets commonly begin by trying 
on various manners before they settle upon any single one that is promi- 
nently their own. But what especially interested us in Mr. Howells 
was, that his writings were from the very first not merely tentative and 
preliminary, but had somewhat of the conscious security of matured 
style. This is something which most poets arrive at through much trib- 
ulation. It is something which has nothing to do with the measure of 
their intellectual powers or of their moral insight, but is the one quality 
which essentially distinguishes the artist from the mere man of genius. 
Among the English poets of the last generation, Keats is the only one 
who early showed unmistakable signs of it, and developed it more and 
more fully until his untimely death. Wordsworth, though in most re- 
spects a far profounder man, attained it only now and then, indeed only 
once perfectly, — in his “ Laodamia.” Now, though it be undoubtedly 
true from one point of view that what a man has to say is of more 
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importance than how he says it, and that modern criticism especially is 
more apt to be guided by its moral and even political sympathies than 
by wsthetic principles, it remains as true as ever that only those things 
have been said finally which have been said perfectly, and that this fin- 
ished utterance is peculiarly the office of poetry, or of what, for want 
of some word as comprehensive as the German Dichtung, we are forced 
to call imaginative literature. Indeed, it may be said that, in whatever 
kind of writing, it is style alone that is able to hold the attention of the 
world long. Let a man be never so rich in thought, if he is clumsy in 
the expression of it, his sinking, like that of an old Spanish treasure- 
ship, will be hastened by the very weight of his bullion, and perhaps, 
afier the lapse of a century, some lucky diver fishes up his ingots and 
makes a fortune out of him. 

That Mr. Howells gave unequivocal indications of possessing this 
fine quality interested us in his modest preludings. Marked, as they no 
doubt were, by some uncertainty of aim and indefiniteness of thought, 
that “ stinting,” as Chaucer calls it, of the nightingale “ ere he begin- 
neth sing,” there was nothing in them of the presumption and extrava- 
gance which young authors are so apt to mistake for originality and 
vigor. Sentiment predominated over reflection, as was fitting in youth; 
but there was a refinement, an instinctive reserve of phrase, and a fe- 
licity of epithet, only too rare in modern, and especially in American 
writing. He was evidently a man more eager to make something good 
than to make a sensation, — one of those authors more rare than ever in 
our day of hand-to-mouth cleverness, who has a conscious ideal of ex- 
cellence, and, as we hope, the patience that will at length reach it. We 
made oceasion to find out something about him, and what we learned 
served to increase our interest. This delicacy, it appeared, was a prod- 
uct of the rough-and-ready West, this finish the natural gift of a young 
man with no advantage of college-training, who, passing from the com- 
po-itor’s desk to the editorship of a local newspaper, had been his own 
faculty of the humanities. But there are some men who are born cul- 
tivated. A singular fruit, we thought, of our shaggy democracy, — as 
interesting a phenomenon in that regard as it has been our fortune to 
encounter. Where is the rudeness of a new community, the pushing 
vulgarity of an imperfect civilization, the licentious contempt of forms 
that marks our unchartered freedom, and all the other terrible thinga 
which have so long been the bugaboos of European refinement? Here 
was a natural product, as perfectly natural as the deliberate attempt of 
“ Walt Whitman” to answer the demand of native and foreign miscon- 
ception was perfectly artificial. Our institutions do not, then, irretriev- 
ably doom us to coarseness and to impatience of that restraining prece- 
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dent which alone makes true culture possible and true art attainable. 
Unless we are mistaken, there is something in such an example as that 
of Mr. Howells which is a better argument for the American social and 
political system than any empirical theories that can be constructed 
against it. 

We know of no single word which will so fitly characterize Mr. 
Howells’s new volume about Venice as “ delightful.” The artist has 
studied his subject for four years, and at last presents us with a series 
of pictures having all the charm of tone and the minute fidelity to na- 
ture which were the praise of the Dutch school of painters, but with a 
higher sentiment, a more refined humor, and an airy elegance that re- 
calls the better moods of Watteau. We do not remember any Italian 
studies so faithful or the result of such continuous opportunity, unless 
it be the Roba di Roma of Mr. Story, and what may be found scat- 
tered in the works of Henri Beyle. But Mr. Story’s volumes recorded 
only the chance observations of a quick and familiar eye in the inter- 
vals of a profession to which one must be busily devoted who would 
rise to the acknowledged eminence occupied by their author; and 
Beyle’s mind, though singularly acute and penetrating, had too much 
of the hardness of a man of the world and of Parisian cynicism to be 
altogether agreeable. Mr. Howells, during four years of that consular 
leisure which only Venice could make tolerable, devoted himself to the 
minute study of the superb prison to which he was doomed, and his 
book is his “ Prigioni.” Venice has been the university in which he 
has fairly earned the degree of Master. There is, perhaps, no Euro- 
pean city, not even Bruges, not even Rome herself, which, not yet in 
ruins, is so wholly of the past, at once alive and turned to marble, like 
the Prince of the Black Islands in the story. And what gives it a 
peculiar fascination is that its antiquity, though venerable, is yet mod- 
ern, and, so to speak, continuous; while that of Rome belongs half to a 
former world and half to this, and is broken irretrievably in two. The 
glory of Venice, too, was the achievement of her own genius, not an in- 
heritance ; and, great no longer, she is more truly than any other city 
the monument of her own greatness. She is something wholly apart, 
and the silence of her watery streets accords perfectly with the spiritual 
mood which makes us feel as if we were passing through a city of 
dream. Fancy now an imaginative young man from Ohio, where the 
log-hut was but yesterday turned to almost less enduring brick and 
mortar, set down suddenly in the midst of all this almost immemorial 
permanence of grandeur. We cannot think of any one on whom the im- 
pression would be so strangely deep, or whose eyes would be so quick- 
ened by the constantly recurring shock of unfamiliar objects. Most 
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men are poor observers, because they are cheated into a delusion of in- 
timacy with the things so long and so immediately about them; but 
surely we may hope for something like seeing from fresh eyes, and 
those too a poet’s, when they open suddenly on a marvel so utterly 
alien to their daily vision and so perdurably novel as Venice. Nor 
does Mr. Howells disappoint our expectation. We have here some- 
thing like a full-length portrait of the Lady of the Lagoons. 

We have been struck in this volume, as elsewhere in writings of the 
same author, with the charm of tone that pervades it. It is so constant 
as to bear witness, not only to a real gift, but to the thoughtful cultiva- 
tion of it. Here and there Mr. Howells yields to the temptation of 
execution, to which persons specially felicitous in language are liable, 
and pushes his experiments of expression to the verge of being unidio- 
matic, in his desire to squeeze the last drop of significance from words ; 
but this is seldom, and generally we receive that unconscious pleasure 
in reading him which comes of naturalness, the last and highest triumph 
of good writing. Mr. Howells, of all men, does not need to be told 
that, as wine of the highest flavor and most delicate bouquet is made 
from juice pressed out by the unaided weight of the grapes, so in ex- 
pression we are in danger of getting something like acridness if we 
crush in with the first sprightly runnings the skins and kernels of 
words in our vain hope to win more than we ought of their color and 
meaning. But, as we have said, this is rather a temptation to which 
he now and then shows himself liable, than a fault for which he can 
often be blamed. If a mind open to all poetic impressions, a sensi- 
bility too sincere ever to fall into maudlin sentimentality, a style flex- 
ible and sweet without weakness, and a humor which, like the bed of 
a stream, is the support of deep feeling, and shows waveringly through 
it in spots of full sunshine, —if such qualities can make a truly de- 
lightful book, then Mr. Howells has made one in the volume before us. 
And we give him warning that much will be expected of one who at 
his years has already shown himself capable of so much. 





17. Manomin: a Rhythmical Romance of Minnesota, the Great Re- 
bellion, and the Minnesota Massacres. By Myron Cotoney. St. 
Louis: Published by the Author. 1866. 16mo. pp. xv., 297. 


Tuts book is a genuine product of America. In spirit and in form it 
is an honest growth of our soil. The motive and treatment of the story 
told, the faith and humanity manifested in it, and its natural poetry, are 
not less characteristic of our special civilization than the frequent cru- 
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dity of thought and expression, and the deficiency of poetic art and high 
culture. There are passages in the poem of more than Wordsworthian 
simplicity, — of a realism that can hardly be surpassed, and which, in 
the representation of the incidents and situations of common life, has 
the charm of nature and the vigor of truth. There are single lines of 
Chaucerian freshness and naiveté. The book is redolent of the woods 
and the prairies; it belongs to the West. The character of the author 
and of his poem will be best understood by reading his Preface. 


“ This book,” he says, “has been written under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, occupying the spare hours of some six months, for while engaged 
upon it I have fulfilled the duties of Commercial Editor of the ‘ Evening 
News’ of this city. It has been written without a library or even a private 
room in which to withdraw myself. I have had no lexicons, encyclopedias, 
rhyming dictionaries, or books of reference to assist me. Harpers’ Magazine 
and the newspapers have been my only helps. 

“T have sought no publishers, as I was almost entirely unknown as a writer, 
and felt there would be no probability of my getting one. I have grown up 
in the West, am thoroughly inoculated with its rude, energetic life, and its 
progressive, individualizing ideas. Of course my writings must be a true 
manifestation of myself. I glory in the spirit of American ideas, and de- 
mand for myself and claim for all others that true and perfect equality, both 
in religion and politics, that is every human being’s right on earth. 

“ Faith in the upward progress of the human race, in spite of creeds and 
bigotries, is the corner-stone of my religion, and especial faith in the people 
of the United States of America is my glory and pride. 

“So my book is radical upon all subjects, casting off all the old that seems 
to have worn out and served its purpose, and taking up and advocating all 
the new that seems good and true. 

“T do not expect it is a great poem, I do not expect it will find favor with 
the rich, highly cultured minds of the East. I have chosen my characters 
from the common walks of life, and my story is largely a recitation of life’s 
common events. My hero is intended as a fair type of what free institutions 
develop, — a hard-working, intelligent, high-minded boy, a dutiful son, a true 
patriot springing at once to the call of his country, a free-thinker, trusting 
his own God-given judgment to decide all questions for him, a brave, upright, 
and fearless private soldier, an unostentatious officer, and a faithful lover. 

“To the best of my ability I have endeavored to embellish my narration 
with poetical ornament; and if I have failed, then fail it must be, as I do not 
know that I can ever produce anything better. At the same time I have 
avoided obscureness of expression, desiring to have every sentence and fig- 
ure of speech clearly understood. 

“T have committed no intentional plagiarism; and if there is anything in 
my book very similar to what some one else has written before me, I do not 
know it now. 

“ Hoping that my sincerity, at least, will not be doubted, I commit this my 
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first and undoubtedly my last literary venture to the great ocean of the 
American Mind.” 


This is manly writing. The strong expression of such principles as 
these arouses interest in the writer; and the interest thus awakened is 
quickened into sympathy by the pages which serve as an introduction 
to the poem, and which we quote, not merely on account of their gen- 
uine literary merit, but also in the hope of promoting the object for the 
sake of which this book has been printed. 


“In the year 1858, myself and wif emigrated from the city of Chicago, 
Illinois, to Douglas County, Minnesota, and settled upon the lovely shores of 
Lake Ida... .. 

“ At the time myself and wife moved into Douglas County there was no 
beaten road over the prairie farther than the little paper town of Kandotta, 
near Fairy Lake. One log-cabin, and a very indifferent one at that, had 
been erected upon this site, a liberty-pole put up, a pole stable built, and the 
‘town’ had an existence and a name. We purchased ox-teams in St. 
Cloud, loaded our household goods and provisions into the wagons, and the 
journey was commenced. It was in May, and there were no bridges across 
the streams. The Sauk River had to be crossed four times in the journey ; 
and as it wa very high, we were obliged to unload each time, and, after fer- 
rying our goods over in a small skiff, take the wagon to pieces and ferry it 
over in the same manner. 

“ On our journey, at every cabin we stopped at, we heard of a Mr. Dar- 
ling and his family with their teams and goods just ahead of us, bound for 
the same part of the State, and we hurried on, expecting every night to 
overtake them; but the energy and experience of the hardy frontiersman 
widened the distance between us every day, and when we arrived at Alex- 
andria we found that he had been there some three or four days, and had 
immediately proceeded to his ‘claim’ upon Lake Darling, about one mile 
beyond the town, in the direction of Lake Ida. 

“ Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, Mr. Darling broke up and 
fenced about twelve acres of land, and raised a large crop of ‘sod corn,’ po- 
tatoes, buckwheat, and ruta-bagas. He also built himself a good, warm 
house, and a stable for his stock, and in farm enterprise took and kept the 
lead in all that section. He was a most indefatigable hunter and trapper at 
the season of the year when such business could be made to pay, and with 
old ‘ Biting Betty’ could shoot a loon’s eye out forty rods distant, every fire. 
‘ Biting Betty’ was made to order for him in Wisconsin; she carried a half- 
ounce ball, and weighed sixteen pounds, which every sportsman ought to 
know is an immense weight for a rifle. 

“Mr. Andreas M. Darling was born of poor parents on a rugged farm in 
the northern part of the State of New York, and his father, like himself, 
appears to have been a kind of a ‘rolling stone,’ always keeping ahead of 
‘civilization.’ In an early day they moved to Western New York, and 
thence to Ohio, and there young Andreas took the contract of cutting down 
the forest on the present site of Cleveland, Ohio. When settlers began to 
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be too numerous, he moved into Michigan, where he married; thence into 
Wisconsin, and from there into Minnesota. 

“ He was a large, well proportioned man, standing six feet four inches in 
his stockings, powerful, kind-hearted, and true. No man was readier at a 
‘ raising,’ ‘ chopping,’ ‘ logging,’ or ‘ ploughing’ than he. He was invariably 
chosen as ‘ boss’ of the occasion, no matter what it might be. He was al- 
ways on hand at the frequent ‘dances’ with which the settlers, for miles 
around, sought to make merry the long winters of that distant, hyperborean 
region, and his ‘team’ always contained the jolliest load of young folks in 
the settlement. e 

“When the Sioux massacres commenced I was fortunately away from 
home. My wife had gone to Chicago to visit her parents, and I was trav- 
elling through Indiana purchasing sheep. My house and its contents were 
burned, and several of the neighbors, living higher up the road, were killed. 

“The settlers about Alexandria organized themselves into a company, 
and, electing Mr. Darling captain, hastily left their homes for St. Cloud, one 
hundred miles below. The Indians followed and surrounded them nearly 
every night, but did not dare to attack, and finally the whole party reached 
St. Cloud in safety. 

“ The crops had all been left standing in the fields, and the cattle, hogs, 
and sheep were roaming at large. Assurance was given to Mr: Darling by 
Governor Ramsey that a company of soldiers should be stationed perma- 
nently at Alexandria very soon, and therefore, as soon as he could find safe 
quarters for his family, he with a neighbor of his, Mr. Barnes, went fear- 
lessly back to their homes, and commenced saving their crops, and as soon as 
the soldiers came up they moved their families back again. 

“ I never returned, but, moving to St. Louis, commenced trading through 
Southwest Missouri and Arkansas, and finally, in connection with another 
gentleman of St. Louis, purchased the Hamilton Lennox plantation of a 
thousand acres, near Rolla, and christened it ‘ Union Farm.’ It was so near 
Rolla, which was strongly garrisoned, that I never entertained the slightest 
apprehension of trouble from bushwhackers, and with my wife and father-in- 
law and family did not hesitate to move upon the place at once. 

“I had kept up a pretty regular correspondence with Mr. Darling, and, 
believing him to be in a good deal of danger on his claim, a mile from the 
stockade, I advised him to come down to Missouri and take charge of my 
property as overseer. As there was a drouth prevailing in Minnesota at the 
time, and his family felt lonesome and discouraged, he consented, and, selling 
out his teams, utensils, &c., came on. 

“ T had leased the property to my father-in-law, Mr. Chauncey Tuttle, for 
a term of years, and he, ratifying my arrangement with Mr. Darling, gave 
him full charge of the farm. All went along peaceably and well, until the 
month of September, 1864. Myself and Mr. Tuttle had come up to St. 
Louis on business, and while here received the following telegram, which fell 
upon us like a flash of lightning : — 

“To Myron Cooney: 


“ We were bushwhacked last night, and Mr. Darling was killed. 
“Mas. J. A. Cotonsgy. 
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“ Alas! it was too true! The dear, kind-hearted, brave old man was shot 
down while gallantly defending the entrance of my parlor. The murderers 
were ‘ Dick Kitchen’s’ band of guerillas, to whom, it is alleged, the ‘ Wright 
boys,’ lately shot by Colonel Babcocke’s men, belonged. The immediate 
instigators of the murder were two sons of the former owner of the place, 
Tom and Bill Lennox. They have yet to answer to the law for this most 
foul and hellish deed. 

“The military authorities at Rolla sent over an escort and brought the 
body of the brave old man to town, and buried him with becoming obsequies 
in the military burying-ground. His stricken widow and her children deter- 
mined to return to the ‘claim’ in Minnesota, which they did, and are there 
at this present time. 

“It is for her benefit — to assist her in meeting the severe struggle of life, 
deprived as she is of the manly hand and strong arm on which she was wont 
to rely, to assist her in the proper education of her children — that this book 
has been printed. I do not know that it will ever return what it cost, but I 
trust it will, and hope it will supply a fund for many years to come, to fill 
the purse that the energy and industry of him who was so cruelly snatched 
away from her was wont to fill. 

“ She now lives upon the shores of Lake Darling, in Minnesota, while the 
remains of her noble husband lie away down here in the soil of Missouri. 
It is my earnest wish to disinter the body, provide it with a suitable coffin, 
and send it up to her, but embarrassments which have come upon me from 
being obliged to give up the farm, and losses in business, have put it entirely 
out of my power to do so at present; and if, therefore, after reading the 
story of the gallant, kind-hearted, true old man, any one should feel disposed 
to enclose me a contribution for that purpose, however small, it will be duly 
acknowledged and appreciated. 

“+ Biting Betty’ was carried off by the party who committed the murder, 
as was every other thing of value in my house; but as the rifle was a very 
heavy one, it is thought that it was left somewhere in the State, and if it can 
be recovered and sent to me, a large reward will be paid for it.” 

It is not to depreciate the poem if we say that there is nothing in it 
more touching than this simple story, and nothing equal in literary 
excellence to these pages. The same qualities that distinguish the 
author's prose are manifest also in his verse, but they are encumbered 
by the difficulties attendant on verse-writing, and marred by defects 
of taste. The poem is always best in those passages which approach 
the prose in directness of intention and closeness to nature,—in those 
which depend more upon character, sensibility, and love of nature, 
than on those which involve the effort of imagination or attempt ideal- 
ization. 

In the descriptions of scenery, of the varieties of frontier life, its 
hardships, its pleasures, its toils, and its merry-makings, and in passages 
of simple, domestic, or patriotic feeling, there is often unusual felicity, 
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truth, and sweetness. But when the author wanders into the regions 
of spiritualism, mysticism, and sentimentalism his genius fails, and his 
poem reminds us in its boundless flatness of one of his own Western 
prairies. 

But there are parts of the poem so fresh, so animated, so picturesque, 
that they stand out in distinct relief from the dull mass of faded and 
repetitive poetry of which our American semi-cultivation furnishes such 
a superabundant supply. 

Here, for instance, is a picture of a house-raising in Minnesota: — 


“Tn the wild and windy forest how the cheerful axes rung ! 
While old Autumn on the — golden showers weed flung. 


All the settlers he ad ary wate, meinen broad nese band, 

With their axes on their shoulders, come to lend a helping hand 

In the rearing of a dwelling for the stranger just arrived, 

Vowing they would never leave him till his family were hived ! 

Chopping down and nicely hewing, smooth and thin, the forest-trees, 
Sawing, riving, shaving shingles, all were busier than bees ! 

Bossed by Uncle Andreas Darling, day by day the dwelling grew 

*Neath that busy band of workers, while their jokes like arrows flew ; 
Trowels scraped and hammers rattled, axes glimmered in the sun ; 
Roofed and plastered, floored and windowed, Richard’s house at last was done. 
‘ Now then, boys,’ said Uncle Darling, ‘many helpers make work light ; 
Let us move in all this plunder, then we ’ll have a jig to-night!’ 

Chairs and tables, bales and boxes, from the wagons were unbound, 

Beds put up, and in the mean time two young men were sent around 

To invite the girls, and hire, if they could, old Jim McBride, 

Who was a most splendid fiddler, and a jolly chap beside ! ” — pp. 28 - 30. 


The description of the feast that followed the “raising” is Homeric, 
even though Epicurus is turned into a divinity. 


“Tn a grove of sugar-maples Esther spread the repast out. 
What a sight for Epicurus, if that god had been about! 
Blue-winged teals and royal mallards, fed upon wild-celery beds, 
Black ducks, marsh-hens, juicy widgeons, fat and savory crimson-heads, 
Plump wild geese and golden pheasants, prairie chickens, young and sweet, 
Richly dressed and brownly roasted, more than fifty men could eat! 
Broad black bass and mammoth pickerel, stuffed with highly-seasoned paste, 
Pike and trout, all poured with sauces, cooked to suit the daintiest taste, 
Haunches of the tenderest ven’son, juicy sirloins of the bear, 
Steaks of elk, and steaming pot-pies filled with buttery grouse were there ! 
Berries stewed to crimson sauces, vegetables of every kind, 
Flaky biseuit, golden butter, — really, the bewildered mind 
Shrinks from the enumeration of the many viands there, 
Grows confused and lost in wonder at this princely bill of fare!” — pp. 31, 32. 


We must end our citations with a pleasant summer scene. 
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“?T was an early July morning, fresh and cool the dew-drops hung, 
Bending down the heavy meadow-grass, where scythe-stones gayly rung, 
And sturdy brown-armed mowers laid the wild thick harvest low, 

With such ease and grace of motion that it seemed but play to mow! 

With an even stroke the mowers swung their scythes at easy pace, 

Till at length some boastful whetstone rang a challenge for a race ! 

With firm lip and swelling muscles grandly swayed each lithe form then, 

And the merest boys among them stoutly played the part of men. 

Uncle Darling, from the centre — with wide swarth and forward tread — 

One by one cut round the mowers, till he came far out ahead 

And, with rollicking good nature, wiped the sweat from off his face, 

Slyly asking if the ‘chap was lost that started that ’ar race ?’”’ — pp. 128, 129. 





18.— The History of Usury from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, together with a Brief Statement of Ge al Principles concern- 
ing the Conflict of Laws in different States and Countries, and an 
Examination into the Policy of Laws on Usury and their Effect on 
Commerce. By J. B. C. Murray. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 158. 


Tuis is a useful book. Mr. Murray’s style is clear, and his volume 
is furnished with abundant references and a good index. The author 
traces the history of usury through the various modifications of opinion 
concerning its morality, and through the various changes of laws of 
prohibition and permission. He is generally accurate in his statements, 
and tolerably thorough in his'treatment of the subject. He has, how- 
ever, omitted to notice the fact, that in 1854 a law was passed by Par- 
liament, and received the royal sanction, repealing all former British 
acts imposing penalties for usury excepting such as relate to pawn- 
brokers. 

In America, California is the only State which has abolished penal- 
ties for usury, — an act of 1850 fixing the legal rate of interest at ten 
per cent, but permitting contracts to be made at any other rate agreed 
on by the parties. The other States limit the rate by statute. 

It is strange that, after the ample discussion the subject has received, 
and the injury which results to a community from interference with the 
natural laws that regulate the value of money, as of other things, has 
been clearly shown, persons not wanting in intelligence should still be 
found in favor of the maintenance of laws which attempt to fix the rate 
to be paid for the use of money. Such laws in a commercial commu- 
nity are so constantly violated that they serve to weaken that spirit of 
obedience to law as law which is one of the safeguards of free political 
societies. 
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The argument against such laws may be briefly stated. If money 
has an inherent value of its own, there is no reason for making an ex- 
ception in regard to it. The law does not fix the rent a man may ask 
for his house or lands, or intervene to prevent the payment of the reg- 
ular market price of a cow or a horse. If money is merely a repre- 
sentative of values, this does not alter the principle. The truth is, that 
money, like other articles of value, represents an amount of labor. It 
is like Borden’s Concentrated Extract of Beef, of which each ounce 
represents, and is equivalent to, twenty times its weight of the original 
muscle. Money is concentrated, portable labor. If there be an open 
market for labor, there should be an open market for money. 

Those who believe in eight-hour laws as consistent with the pros- 
perity of the laboring class, or in laws for the division of lands, or in 
Jack Cade legislation, have a right to support and defend laws which 
prevent freedom in the employment of money and thereby hinder the 
progress of society. 





19.— Fifteen Days. An Extract from Edward Colvil’s Journal. 
Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 16mo. pp. 299. 


Tuts book is a work of true feeling and earnest purpose. The cen- 
tral figure, Harry Dudley, passes two weeks in a Southern State under 
the roof of a newly acquired friend, who recounts the incidents of the 
time in these passages from his journal. The narrative of these fifteen 
days of their acquaintance is closed by the tragic death of the noble 
and beloved Northern youth; and this event, with its accompanying cir- 
cumstances, is almost the only part of the volume —so strong is the 
impression on the reader that its characters and their surroundings 
have been drawn from life — in which the author seems to pass from 
the delineation of what has been to that of what only might have been. 
The episode covered by the extracts from Colvil’s journal is made a 
vantage-ground from which to look back and discern all the beauty of 
a life which the space of a volume affords opportunity to present less 
remotely in but a single phase. But what seems at first merely a 
graceful study of character becomes later a keen analysis of the evils 
wrought to society by a great political wrong, through its effect on indi- 
viduals, while it takes form at last in a story in which an enthusiastic 
friendship supplies the place usually held in fiction by the passion of love. 
The reader who can appreciate the contemplative and analytic spirit in 
which the book is written, and the womanly and sad tenderness, touched 
with a sentiment of romance, which finds vent in it, cannot fail to be 
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moved to sympathy with its author. The purity and simplicity of 
its style is in fitting harmony with the thought it expresses. 

The effects of slavery upon all who upheld it are set forth in these 
pages with a certain restrained vehemence, and with an intensity of 
feeling which gives great distinctness to opinions and draws the lines 
sharply, but not unjustly, between good and evil. The special points 
touched upon by the writer possess more or less interest, and are more 
or less defined in outline." It is the spirit in which they are treated, 
rather than the precise mode of treatment, which interests the reader. 
There are many thoughtful studies of the great topic as seen under 
different lights; but the effect of slavery on the character and: posi- 
tion of the master is the one most carefully worked out. 

Such a book is not needless, for even while we repeat daily, with 
profound thankfulness, “ Slavery is dead!” it is well still to look back 
on the not far distant years when, through our cowardice and ignorance, 
its cunning and audacious tyranny was pre-eminent, — well to temper 
our triumph in our self-wrought deliverance with repentance that this 
sin so long mastered us, — well to recall the past, while we have still to 
lament and to extinguish the evils to which it has given rise. 


20.— Short Sermons to News Boys: with a History of the Formation 
of the News Boys’ Lodging-House. By Cuartes Lorine Brace. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. vi., 244. 


Anone the many charities of New York none has been more suc- 
cessful in its operations, or productive in its field of better results, than 
the Children’s Aid Society, established in 1853. Its plan and work are 
now well known throughout the country. Dealing with the class most 
susceptible to moral influences and most easy to withdraw from the 
temptations which lead to crime, and working with the simplest and 
most practical methods, it has done more probably than any other 
agency to check the increase of the numbers of adult criminals in New 
York, and to rescue from a life of suffering, poverty, and vice those chil- 
dren who were exposed to fall from depth to depth of misery and degra- 
dation. It has been of incalculable economical as well as moral service 
to society. A great part of the credit of its effective working is due to 
the author of this little volume, who has been its secretary and chief ex- 
ecutive officer from the beginning, and who has displayed in this work, 
not only rare devotion and fidelity, but still rarer good sense, liberality, 
and practical judgment. Mr. Brace is fitted by nature and by education 
for the task in which he has so long been engaged ; and though tempted 
by taste and ambition to give himself to other pursuits, has found in this 
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sphere his true field of labor, and has secured for himself a position 
as a recognized authority in matters of practical charity and phiian- 
thropy which may serve him as a vantage-ground for future extended 
usefulness. 

In his present book he gives a deeply interesting account of one of 
the most fruitful branches of the work of the society. The story he 
tells deserves to be studied by all who are engaged in our great cities 
in efforts to improve the condition of poor boys. The News Boys’ 
Lodging-House is a “ model” institution. Its invention was a stroke of 
genius ; but, once invented, it may easily be copied by inferior hands. 

The “Short Sermons” are specimens of discourses delivered to the 
boys on Sunday evenings. They have the merits which belong to all 
good writing for the young, of simplicity, directness, and freshness of 
illustration. They are free from cant and conventionality. Many a 
writer of “long” sermons would benefit by the study of these short 
ones. 





21.— Las Escuelas : base de la Prosperidad i de la Republica en los 
Estados Unidos. Informe al Ministro de Instruccion Publica de la 
Republica Arjentina. Pasado por D. F. Sarmiento, Ministro Pleni- 
potenciario i Enviado Extraordinario cerca de los Gobiernos de Chile, 
Peru, i Estados Unidos. Nueva York. 1866. 8vo. pp v., and 
3-327. 


Don F. Sarmiento complains of the comparative want of interest 
felt by his countrymen and all the inhabitants of South America in pub- 
lic education. To increase this interest, to obtain for the establishment 
and maintenance of schools sums such as are readily voted for building 
railroads and other material public works, he proposed, in 1864, to a 
congress of eight South American republics assembled at Lima, that he 
should be commissioned to study, during his residence in the United 
States, the working of our system of popular education, and to print for 
distribution an Annual Report of his observations. The present volume 
is the first Report. Its chief contents are, a biographical sketch of 
Horace Mann ; an account of the thirty-seventh meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction ; remarks on various matters connected with 
education in Massachusetts, and on the education of the Freedmen ; Gov- 
ernor Washburn’s lecture, “ Civil Polity a Branch of School Education ”; 
remarks on reading in South America, apropos to the establishment of 
a public library at San Juan; an account of the dedication of the 
Eseuela Sarmiento in the same city ; and an oration by the author, 
delivered before the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
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For us the chief interest of the Report lies in the hints it affords of 
the condition of education in the Argentine Republic, and in the fact 
that the very appearance of such a work is a hopeful sign of the 
progress of civilization in the South American states. 

Don F. Sarmiento sees no other means by which his countrymen can 
escape the frequent revolutions which have made them the opprobrium 
of the civilized world than the general diffusion of intelligence. The 
schoolmaster is better than the policeman. An appropriation of three 
millions a year should be granted for schools. “Three millions is less 
than the national government and the Provinces of the Interior spent 
in six months in suppressing the insurrection of El Chaco, which had 
its origin in the ignorance and barbarism of those who took part in it ; 
it will cost three times three millions to restrain the devastating Gua- 
rani invasion, which proceeded from the same cause.” The better class 
of people appear to see this, and the government is eager to forward the 
work ; but school-houses are to be built, normal schools, like the Escuela 
Sarmiento, organized, libraries founded, even book-shops to be established 
where something hetter than the novels of Sue and Dumas shall be 
sold, and a taste for science and literature infused into a population 
many of whom have probably much less liking for study than for the 
free, wild life of the Guacho. The task is difficult, but if those upon 
whom it has fallen have the zeal and ability of Sefior Sarmiento, it is 
not hopeless. 





22.— Four Years in the Saddle. By Colonel Harry Gitmor. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1866. 12mo. pp. 291. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN, in his report of February 3, 1866, uses the 
following words with reference to his campaign of 1864, in the Valley: 
“ During this campaign, I was at times annoyed by guerilla bands, the 
most formidable of which was under a partisan chief named Mosby, 
who made his head-quarters east of the Blue Ridge, in the section of 
country about Upperville. I had constantly refused to operate against 
these bands, believing them to be, substantially, a benefit to me, as they 
prevented straggling, and kept my trains well closed up, and discharged 
such other duties as would have required a provost-guard of at least 
two regiments of cavalry.” Those who read this book, which may 
serve as an official report of one of the partisan bands alluded to by 
General Sheridan, will not be surprised that it occupies the same posi- 
tion in literature that the Colonel did himself in war, — the position of 
2 provost-guard, which will operate as effectually against those strag- 
glers who forget to distinguish between the enemy’s country and their 
own as at least two regiments of cavalry. 
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23. — Lectures on the Study of History, delivered in Oxford, 1859 - 61. 
By Gotpwin Smita, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. To which is added a Lecture delivered 
before the New York Historical Society in December, 1864, on the 
University of Oxford. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1866. 
12mo. pp. 269. 


Tue Lectures on the Study of History which Professor Goldwin 
Smith delivered soon after his appointment to the chair of Modern 
History at Oxford have lost none of their value during the period that 
has since elapsed. They deserve to be more widely known than they 
have hitherto been in this country; and the debt which America owes 
to their author for his manly and powerful support of her great cause, 
for his hearty and generous sympathy in her efforts, will be still further 
increased by the service which will be rendered to the progress of truth 
by the clear statement, the liberal thought, and the advanced views of 
this volume. 

There are few questions of deeper interest or higher importance than 
that of the nature of history. Connected on one side with the practi- 
cal affairs of life, with the immediate course of human affairs, it is re- 
lated on the other to the highest spiritual concerns, and upon its solution 
depends in great measure our view, not only of the nature of man as a 
moral being, but also of the nature of God, and of the modes by which 
the world is governed. The advocates of the doctrine of chance as 
the ruling principle of history are, in our days, neither numerous nor 
powerful; the advocates of the doctrine of law, those who assert that 
history is governed by absolute and determinable laws, are, on the other 
hand, numerous and able. The positivist school in science has invaded 
the domain of philosophy; and the continually strengthening sense 
of the control exercised by law over the material creation, in all its 
manifestations, leads to persistent and vigorous attempts to show that 
the moral world lies under the dominion of the same absolute and im- 
personal principle. History is regarded as one of the so-called physical 
sciences; and the course of human affairs is represented as subject to 
laws as inexorable and as determinable as those which control the mo- 
tions of the planets or the changes of the surface of the globe. 

Against this school of thinkers, as represented by Comte, Buckle, 
and their followers, Mr. Smith takes ground. His statement of the 
objections to the doctrines which they have propounded is one of the 
ablest that have been made; and the theory which he sets forth in 
opposition to theirs is a good corrective of their exaggerations, while it 
has an importance of its own through its recognition of conditions which 
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are wholly disregarded in the “necessarian” scheme. He denies that 
there is a “science” of history, that is, that it is governed by neces- 
sary laws which can be positively determined; but he likewise denies 
that history is a chaos because it has no necessary law. There is a 
philosophy of history, though there be no science. He adopts and vin- 
dicates the doctrine of historical progress, and he finds the source of 
this progress in the unimpeded efforts of the will of man, in the moral 
freedom of man, in the conscious struggle toward improvement. To 
him, the key of history is to be found, not in the progress of sci- 
ence under fixed, invariable fate-resembling laws, but in the forma- 
tion by effort of man’s character, which is pre-eminently religious and 
moral. 

We regret that we cannot follow at length the argument of Mr. 
Smith. The reader is impressed not more with the intellectual attain- 
ments and powers of the author than with his moral earnestness and 
religious sincerity. His character penetrates and elevates all that he 
writes. Deeply religious without a shadow of bigotry, of a temper lib- 
eral without extravagance, with a moral nature pure and strong without 
a touch of asceticism, and with rare intellectual powers disciplined by 
the best culture, Mr. Smith stands in the ranks of the leaders of Eng- 
lish thought. Far in advance of the mass even of the intelligent among 
his countrymen, he is one of the advanced guard of the defenders of 
liberty and religion, one of those men by whom the way into the future 
is opened for mankind without destructive violence or aimless wan- 
derings. 

In a merely literary aspect, this book, like all Mr. Smith’s writings, is 
remarkable to a degree that is hardly yet recognized by his contem- 
poraries. It is not too much to say that there is no writer of the pres- 
ent day who possesses a better style, who writes more manly, compact, 
simple, and racy English. He has attained to the command of beauti- 
ful and forcible language, which, in his own words in the first Lecture in 
this volume, “ No man will be master of without being master of better 
things. Language is not a musical instrument, into which if a fool 
breathe, it will make melody. Its tones are evoked only by the spirit 
of high or tender thought; and though truth is not always eloquent, 
real eloquence is always the glow of truth.” 

Beside the Lectures on the Study of History and on Oxford, this 
volume contains an Inaugural Lecture, a Lecture “On some supposed 
Consequences of the Doctrine of Historical Progress,” a letter on 
“The Moral Freedom of Man,” and a Lecture “On the Foundation of 
the American Colonies.” 
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24.— The First Century of Dummer Academy. An Historical Dis- 
course, delivered at Newbury, Byfield Parish, August 12, 1863. 
With an Appendix. By Nenemian CLeAveLanp. Boston: 
Nichols and Noyes. 1865. 8vo. pp. 71, xliii. 


Tuovcn Dummer Academy, through its century of existence, has 
not been among the most distinguished or successful of the institutions 
of learning of its class in New England, it has done good service in its 
day, and has claims to remembrance which make its history worthy of 
preservation among our local records. It is fortunate in having found 
such an historian as the respected author of this Discourse. For nine- 
teen years he was at the head of the Academy, and his faithful services 
have borne fruit in the lives of many of his pupils. The well-written 
pages of his narrative bear witness, not only to his hearty interest in 
all that concerns the institution, but also to his good sense and liberal 
sentiments. His pages will be found interesting to the lover of the 
characteristic and entertaining details of our local annals, and to the 
investigator of the history of education in New England, as well as to- 
those who have had personal relations with the Academy. 





NOTE TO ARTICLE V. 


MR. DANA’S NOTES ON WHEATON’S ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 


In the year 1855, eight years after the author’s death, an edition of 
Mrv Wheaton’s work on International Law was published at Boston, 
with notes by Mr. William Beach Lawrence. In 1863 another edition 
appeared, also annotated by Mr. Lawrence, but with much greater ful- 
ness. Mr. Lawrence had been the friend of Mr. Wheaton, and under- 
took this labor for the benefit of Mr. Wheaton’s family. 

Prior to the publication of Lawrence’s edition, in 1863, Mr. Whea- 
ton’s book had always been the official text-book of the United States 
government, that is to say, the government had furnished its foreign 
ministers and consuls with copies, and had kept a copy on board every 
national vessel. 

An examination of the notes of the edition of 1863 at the State De- 
partment had resulted in its condemnation for disloyalty of sentiment 
in those parts wherein questions arising in the pending civil war were 
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discussed. The public was soon informed of the fact, and the character 
of Mr. Lawrence's annotations was fully exposed in the notices of the 
work which appeared in various journals. It was made evident that 
Mr. Lawrence had executed his work in no spirit of judicial impar- 
tiality, but with intent to diseredit the government of his country and 
to afford aid to its enemies. 

The sale of the book was brought to a dead stop in this country ; and 
it could only find a market in England, where the common feeling 
against the course of action of our government found confirmation in the 
statements and arguments of Mr. Lawrence. A weapon was furnished 
to the enemies of America by one of her own children. 

It was to rescue the honorable fame of Mr. Wheaton from this dis- 
grace, and to restore value and authority to the work, that those who 
had the deepest concern in the matter, and who experienced the utmost 
mortification in the fact of the factitious weight given to Mr. Lawrence’s 
notes by their association with the original text, requested Mr. Dana 
to prepare a new edition of the work. No one in the country was better 
fitted to accomplish the task in the most satisfactory manner. A man 
of the highest honor, a true patriot, a lawyer of rare attainment and 
of judicial fairness of mind, versed in the literature of international 
law, and with large and recent practice in this special field of jurispru- 
dence, having himself assisted in the settlement of some of the most 
important questions of the law, he came to the work with qualifications 
of the highest order. 

No sooner, however, was it announced that Mr. Dana had undertaken 
this task, than Mr. Lawrence, assuming that he had reason to com- 
plain, as if he had by his previous labors acquired an exclusive right to 
the editorship of Mr. Wheaton’s work, published a series of letters in the 
newspapers of a character of which we do not care to speak in the terms 
which alone can properly describe them. Not content with parading 
his own fancied griefs, he dragged before the public in the most scanda- 
lous manner the names of persons whose sex, among gentlemen, is a sanc- 
tuary, and whom he above all others was bound to treat with respect. 

We should not soil our pages with an allusion to these letters were 
it not that, since the publication of Mr. Dana’s edition of Wheaton, Mr. 
Lawrence has published another letter, the animus of which is illus- 
trated by that of those which preceded it. 

In the Preface to his edition, Mr. Dana says: “The notes of Mr. 
Lawrence do not form any part of this edition. It is confined to the 
text and notes of the author, and the notes of the present editor, who 
undertakes his work at the request of the widow of Mr. Wheaton, re- 
cently deceased, and of his only surviving children, his daughters.” 
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In the New York Evening Post of August 22d appeared the letters 
from Mr. Lawrence to which we have just referred, and of which we 
here reprint the substantial part. 


“ The avowal in his [Mr. Dana’s] Preface, that he had entirely ignored my 
labors of fifteen years, and that nothing that had been contributed by me to 
the science of international laws was to be found in his volume, induced me to 
avail myself of the earliest moment of leisure to give this new book a cursory 
examination. With a pencil I marked, in the copy that I had bought, a ref- 
erence to the correspondent matter in my edition. This it was the more easy 
to do, as Mr. Dana, in appropriating my annotations, not only without giving 
me credit for them, but actually denying that he had made any use of them, 
did not even take the trouble to alter their arrangement. 

“In my last edition I had translated into English the very numerous cita- 
tions from foreign languages. It is certainly a most miraculous coincidence 
that Mr. Dana, unaided by my previous labors, as he asserts, should not only 
have been led, from his investigations, to the same authors, that his transla- 
tions should have been made in the same precise words, and that in the several 
thousand references to be found to works in English, French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and German, there should have been no difference between us. This is 
still the more extraordinary from the fact that the typographical errors in 
such cases in the two editions are the same. 

“The truth is, and the determination of the question does not depend ou 
my assertion, or on that of Mr. Dana, but any intelligent person will, by com- 
paring a copy of each edition, find, with the exception of such matters which 
have arisen since the publication, in 1863, of the last edition of Lawrence’s 
Wheaton, there is not a note in this spurious edition which has not been copied 
from me or suggested by my annotations. It may, indeed, be confidently af- 
firmed that, without a free use of my book, Mr. Dana’s could never have been 
produced, and that in its preparation he has resorted to no other, except Presi- 
dent Woolsey's work for schools and colleges. There may be individual ex- 
ceptions, but as far as my examination has gone I have found no other book 
referred to which was not cited in Lawrence’s Wheaton. Books of which I 
know that no second copy exists in America, facts derived from my corre- 
spondence with the publicists of Europe, are employed by Mr. Dana without 
scruple. Even accounts of events occurring during my own brief diplomatic 
career, and which have never been printed except in my edition of Wheaton, 
are referred to for familiar illustrations.” 


On the tone or the English of this letter we will not remark, but we 
propose to take Mr. Lawrence’s specific charges in their order, and to 
examine them one by one, so far as they admit of separate considera- 
tion. First, he says that Mr. Dana, in appropriating, without ac- 
knowledgment, his notes, “did not even take the trouble to alter their 


arrangement.” 
There is no foundation for this charge. It might, indeed, be natu- 
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rally supposed that, since the original work was in every case to furnish 
the primary idea to which further elucidation was to be given, and in 
connection with which modern facts were to be cited by the editors, 
we should find at least a similarity in the order of subject-matter. 
Such is not the case. Occasionally, indeed, each has treated of the 
same matters in his note on the same passage. But even these coin- 
cidences, which might have been anticipated almost as a necessity in 
nearly every case, are of comparatively rare occurrence; and so very 
variously are the same facts, cases, and topics arranged by the two edi- 
tors, that the labor of collating the two works is rendered exceedingly 
difficult, even with the aid of their respective indexes. Not only the 
converse of Mr. Lawrence’s statement is the real truth, bat it is so toa 
very surprising extent. 

Mr. Lawrence next asserts that he has translated “ very numerous 
citations from foreign languages”; he regards it as “extraordinary ” 
that Mr. Dana’s “translation should have been made in the same pre- 
cise words.” There is an element of correctness in these remarks. Mr. 
Lawrence certainly has translated very numerous citations ; and certain- 
ly any one will admit, as an abstract proposition, that it would have 
been very extraordinary, to use no stronger epithet, if Mr. Dana, in 
translating the same numerous passages, had used “the same precise 
words.” We must note, however, a marked difference in the general 
manner in which these two annotators have executed their work. 
With precisely the same text, Mr. Lawrence has given us eleven hun- 
dred and forty octavo pages; Mr. Dana has given us seven hundred 
and fifty pages. So far as there is any difference in typography, the 
finer type is to be found in Mr. Lawrence's edition. This difference 
is striking, especially when we consider that upwards of two years 
crowded with matters of novelty and interest in the law had elapsed 
between the two publications. Mr. Lawrence, in his notes, gives us 
countless citations translated verbatim from every species of work or 
document that has any bearing upon the general topic. This it is that 
has made his volume so bulky, and this it is that has rendered his an- 
notation cumbrous and confused. We read all that anybody has said on 
points on which scarcely two persons have agreed, and at the close we 
are left as best we may to conjure a definite notion out of the chaos of 
dispute. This style of editing is not that adopted by Mr. Dana. This 
gentleman first makes himself completely master of the views of the 
various publicists or statesmen who have discussed a question, and then 
in his own clear and terse language gives his readers the result of their 
labors in a few lines, as in a nutshell. He does not quote, but he states 
with a pregnant brevity the substance of whole pages of quotation. 
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Thus we find in him very few verbatim or literal citations from foreign 
writers, translated or otherwise. We have gone carefully through his 
whole work, and we have discovered much less than one hundred lines 
of literally-quoted translated matter. Probably Mr. Lawrence was not 
aware that the stubbornly demonstrable mathematics of the question 
stood thus, when he made his sweeping and extravagant assertion. We 
have farther sought to identify these quotations with Mr. Lawrence's 
translations of the same; but since it is seldom that Mr. Dana quotes 
more than two successive lines in this manner, and since hunting for a 
particular quotation in Lawrence is nearly as difficult a task as search- 
ing for an especial grain of sand on the sea-shore, we have not been so 
successful as we could have desired. Twice only have we found the 
same passage introduced by each. One of these passages was one line 
and a quarter in length, and was decidedly different in expression in 
the two works. The other passage was longer, and the difference was 
so great that it almost seemed as though it could not have been alto- 
gether accidental. 

Mr. Lawrence further says, that this identity is “ still the more ex- 
traordinary from the fact that the typographical errors in such cases in 
the two editions are the same.” It was supposed that this remarkable 
allegation could hardly have been ventured upon, unless it had some 
foundation in fact’; and with great labor it has indeed been traced to a 
definite source. In Mr. Lawrence’s edition all his notes were enclosed 
in brackets and signed L. A copy of this work was given to the 
printer with directions to strike out everything which bore this mark. 
By an error of the printing-office, which escaped the subsequent scru- 
tiny of Mr. Dana, Note 62 of Lawrence has been reprinted, and ap- 
pears as Note 53 of Dana. It contains, however, not one word of 
original matter; it is simply a quotation enclosed in quotation-marks, 
and for which the reference is duly made. In this reference a typo- 
graphical error occurs. It consists simply in the printing of “ Stephens’s 
Blackstone” instead of Stephen’s Blackstone. The entire note is only 
four lines in length. The detection of this minute error shows clearly 
to what a microscopic examination Mr. Dana’s work has been subjected; 
and at the same time that it proves certainly the existence of this one 
appropriation, it also leaves us free to apply the doctrine, Expressio 
unius, exclusio alterius ; and we may fairly infer that, since this is the 
only case of the kind found, it is the only one existing, and that the 
plural word “errors” is a manifest case of hyperbole. We need hardly 
say, that it was the apparent insignificance of a note so short and wholly 
a quotation that caused it to escape the eye of Mr. Dana as he read 
over the proof-sheets ; or that the accident which originated in the care- 
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lessness of others has given him no less pain than it seems to afford 
triumph to his adversary; and that prompt steps are to be taken to re- 
pair that slight error, which is frankly avowed. 

Mr. Lawrence next asserts that, with the exception of such matters 
as have arisen since his edition was published, “there is not a note in 
this spurious edition which has not been copied from me or suggested 
by my annotations. It may indeed be confidently affirmed, that, without 
a free use of my book, Mr. Dana’s could never have been produced, 
and that in its preparation he has resorted to no other except President 
Woolsey’s work for schools and colleges.” This is strong language, 
and the sneer applied to President Woolsey’s excellent book is wholly 
uncalled for. With regard to this charge we can only say, that, as it is 
in its nature general and probably incapable, from the intrinsic merits 
of the case, of being rendered specific, so it cannot be specifically re- 
futed. Yet precisely where in his own work Mr. Lawrence will display 
the materials for the notes on “ The United States Judiciary,” “ The 
Monroe Doctrine,” “ Rebels as Pirates,” “ Belligerent Powers exercised 
in Civil War,” “ Prize Jurisdiction,” “Carrying Hostile Persons and 
Papers,” and numerous others, we are quite at a loss to conceive. Both 
editors have the same historical facts, the same diplomatic negotiations, 
to deal with. This is, from the nature of things, inevitable. Every his- 
torian of England has the same list of sovereigns, the same Parlia- 
mentary bills, the same changes of ministry to relate. In all works 
founded in whole or in part on the positive events of the past, a similar- 
ity, and ofien identity, of subject-matter is inevitable. We think that 
Mr. Lawrence is the first man who ever undertook to call this by the 
ugly name of plagiarism. After a very careful examination and com- 
parison of both the editions of Wheaton, we cannot see in what partic- 
ular the production of Mr. Dana’s work would have been obstructed, 
though Mr. Lawrence had never written. But when any individual 
note shall be signified as the original, or the suggesting foundation, of 
any one of Mr. Dana’s notes, it will then be time to re-examine this 
loose and wandering charge. 

Mr. Lawrence also regards it as a “ most miraculous coincidence, that 
Mr. Dana, unaided by my previous labors, as he asserts, should not only 
have been led from his own investigations to the same authors,” &c., 
&e. Also he says: “ There may be individual exceptions, but as far as 
my examination has gone I have found no other book (than President 
Woolsey’s) referred to which was not cited in Lawrence’s Wheaton.” 
These sentences have the appearance of having been designed to de- 
ceive and to take an unfair advantage of unprofessional readers. To all 
persons in the least degree acquainted with the study of international 
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law, the fact stated by Mr. Lawrence will seem by no means “ mirac- 
ulous,” but rather absolutely unavoidable. This science is the growth 
of modern days. It is not long since Grotius wrote upon it, specula- 
tively, regarding it as a subject which demanded rather than furnished 
rules and principles. The number of publicists of any note whatso- 
ever is very limited. They could be named from memory and counted 
upon the fingers in much less than five minutes. The works of all of 
. them would not fill a very large bookcase. To undertake to write upon 
| international law without having first obtained a familiar acquaintance 
with all of them would be a piece of folly of which no sensible man 
would be guilty. One would judge from Mr. Lawrence’s remarks, 
that these writers were multitudinous; that one had to choose wisely a 
reasonable number from their crowded ranks, and that, after Mr. Law- 
rence had carefully made a sage selection, Mr. Dana had quietly taken 
his list. No impression could be more erroneous, Both editors — for 
we wish to do no injustice to Mr. Lawrence — both certainly have ex- 
amined all these writers; both are intimate with the valuable parts of 
their works ; both have made use of them in such a manner and to such 
extent as they have seen fit. But to presume that there are others out- 
side this charmed circle, and that Mr. Dana has not stumbled upon any 
of them, because he followed implicitly the selection of Mr. Lawrence, 
is as absurd as if one religious writer should accuse another of hav- 
ing stolen his list of the Gospels because he had quoted only from 
four Evangelists. In fact, we find that Mr. Dana has made very 
free use of the work of Pfeiffer, an able and eminent man, whom 
Mr. Lawrence has quite disregarded, and that he has paid slender re- 
spect to the lucubrations of M. Hautefeuille, who has furnished the 
backbone ef Mr. Lawrence’s annotation. 

Besides the works of publicists, we find of course references to trea- 
ties. Treaties, however, are the public property of the world ; they are 
published, open, notorious. Ignorance of them would simply imply a 
complete incompetence for the task undertaken. We may dismiss this 
point as requiring no discussion; and the next is of similar nature. 
A very large portion of the references in both works are to causes tried 
and decided in the law courts of this country and Great Britain. The 
number of these is certainly tolerably large. It would probably strike 
persons untrained in the mysteries of the law as much more formidable 
than it in fact is. Law books upon “ Contracts,” “ Wills,” “ Real Prop- 
erty,” and a hundred topics, are yearly coming from the press, in which 
the table of cases is much larger than that in either of these volumes. 
A knowledge of cases is natural to the jurist; he learns from one to 
find another ; he can trace with surprising speed and accuracy the long 
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series through scattered volumes of reports ; the labor is not so stupen- 
dous as to the uninitiated it would seem. In the later case the prior 
cases are cited, and the cohesiveness of the whole mass is greater than 
could be guessed. Moreover those cases in which points of interna- 
tional law are discussed are generally, as it were, “ ear-marked,” and are 
readily accessible. It has been Mr. Dana’s business, as United States 
District-Attorney for the last five years, to acquire a close and thorough 
acquaintance with precisely these cases ; and the able manner in which 
he has performed his professional duties is irrefragable proof that he 
has done so. And here again we must give to Mr. Lawrence one more 
mathematical statement, — for figures tell no lies. It is a fact within 
our own accurate and positive knowledge, that the table of cases in Mr. 
Dana’s volume contains about one hundred and seventy-five cases which 
are not to be found in Mr. Lawrence’s table. All of these certainly 
did not arise within the three years which elapsed between the publica- 
tion of the two works. In fact, we think that less than twenty can be 
referred to this period. 

Mr. Lawrence further charges that “ books” of which he “knows 
that no second copy exists in America are employed by Mr. Dana with- 
out scruple.” Probably he means that his quotations from these books 
—not the books themselves — were thus used. Those who believe 
that Mr. Lawrence has such an intimate acquaintance with all the libra- 
ries in the country, and with the result of the efforts which have been 
made by the able and energetic publishing house which has brought out 
Mr. Dana’s edition to procure the requisite works from abroad, may 
credit this statement. We doubt if Mr. Lawrence would be willing to 
name the particular work upon which he would alloy his allegation to 
be put to the test. There is something ludicrously schoolboyish and 
provincial in an accusation of this kind. It stamps the nouveau riche 
in scholarship as unmistakably as some other parts of Mr. Lawrence’s 
letters betray the man of imperfect breeding. 

Finally he says: “ Even accounts of events occurring during my own 
brief diplomatic career, and which have never been printed except in 
my edition of Wheaton, are referred to for familiar illustrations.” Does 
Mr. Lawrence wish us to think that all which he accomplished in that 
“brief diplomatic career” is to be forever sacredly enshrined within 
the limits of his own work? We are aware of no such peculiar fea- 
tures in his foreign performances, so distinguishing them from the labors 
of other statesmen and diplomatists as to render a reference to them by 
a lawyer or an historian an unwarranted trespass. Had Mr. Dana 
wholly ignored them, Mr. Lawrence might have felt injured, and might 
have complained of the neglect. Certainly the notion that he has a 
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peculiar private monopoly of narration in all matters connected with 
“ his own brief diplomatic career” is no less novel than absurd. The 
labors of diplomatists, being paid for, however insufficiently, by the 
public, have always been regarded as public property. 

We have thus gone through, one by one, with Mr. Lawrence’s charges 
against Mr. Dana. We have conclusively exhibited the groundlessness 
of some of them, the folly of others. Mr. Dana’s reputation has nothing 
to fear from such an assault. The blow recoils with terrible force upon 
the assailant. 
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the poem, 26, 27— events narrated in 
First Book — contest between Curavas 
and Pandavas, its causes, 27 -35 — Sec- 
ond Book, 36 - 38 — Third Book, 38 - 46 — 
adventures of Arjuna, 39, 40 — device of 
Indra and Agni to discover the best of 
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men, 41, 42 — the deluge, 44 — the love 
of Nala and Damavanti, 44-46 — Fourth 
Book, the exile of the Pandavas, valor of 
Arjuna, 46 -50 — Fifth Book, alliance of 
Krishna with Pandavas, consultation of 
his wise men by Dhritarashtra, yoguism, 
50, 51 — Sixth Book, Krishna discourses 
to Arjuna on the eve of battle, 51-54 — 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books, the 
terrible conflicts between the Curavas 
and Pandavas, and utter slaughter of 
former, 54, 55 — Tenth Book, Aswattha- 
man, to avenge the death of his father, 
pledges his soul to Siva, becomes invin- 
cible, and slays hosts of the adherents of 
the Pandavas, 55-58 — Eleventh Book, 
lamentations of the women on the battle- 
field, 58,59 — Twelfth to Fifteenth Books, 
sacrifice of the horse, 60, 61— Yudhish- 
thira becomes sovereign, Dhritarashtra 
withdraws and dies, 61, 62 — Sixteenth 
Book, effect of Gandhari'’s curse on 
Krishna, 62 -64— Seventeenth Book, ab- 
dication of Yudhishthira, 64 — his jour- 
ney with his brothers and their wife to 
the mountains, the mysterious dog, 65, 
66 — Eighteenth Book, he descends to 
Tartarus, through his disinterested kind- 
ness redeems friends confined there, and 
all ascend to the sacred assembly, 66, 67 
— recapitulation respecting origin, char- 
acter, and value of the poem, 67, 68. 


Marcy, Col. R. B., his Thirty Years of Army 


Life on the Border, critical notice of, 580- 
582. 


Mechanics of Modern Naval Warfare, the 


article on, 185 - 220 — little recent pro- 
gress in military science, 185 — complete 
revolution in naval science, 185, 186 — 
relative positions of leading maritime na- 
tions changed thereby, 186 — three prime 
agents of this revolution, shells, steam, 
and iron-armor, 187 — slight changes in 
naval construction between 1350 and 
1842, 188, 189 — number and weight of 
American naval guns compared with Brit- 
ish, 189 — influence of shell-firing, 190 - 
192 — radical change effected by intro- 
duction of screw-propellers, 193 - 196 — 
honor due to Ericsson, 193 — great interest 
in discussion of iron-clad vessels in Eng- 
land and France,'196— plans for cui- 
rassing sides of vessels with iron armor, 
197 — proposed by Paixhans forty years 
ago, 198— by R. L. Stephens in 1841, 
198, 199 — used in Crimean war, 199, 
200 — construction of La Gloire, 200- 
202 — objections to broadside iron-clads, 
202 -212—rolling, 202 - 204 — great size 
requisite, 204-207 — time required to 
build, 211 — enormous cost, 211 — tables 
of English and French iron-clads, 208 - 
210 —construction of monitors, 212-217 
— most important distinct inventions in- 
cluded in them, 214-216— comparison 
of the merits of the rival systems of iron- 
clads, 217, 218— table of monitors built 
and building in United States, 219 — the 
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monitor a complete and positive solution 
of the great naval problem of the age, 
219, 220. 
Mexican Question, The, article on, 106-142 
— complications in Mexico nearly all 
caused by the Church party, 106 —its 
action when the Spanish Cortes disuin- 
ished its revenues, 106, 107 —its power 
increased after the republic was estab- 
lished, 107 — contest between Church 
party and Liberals, 107 — changes of 
policy inaugurated by the Liberal party 
on accession to power, 108 — Comonfort’s 
Presidency, weakness, and abdication, 
108, 109 — changes in government from 
1858 to 1861, 109 — grounds of com- 
laint against Mexico by England, 
france, and Spain, 110-114 — seizure of 
bonds belonging to Englishmen, 110 — 
Mon-Almonte treaty with Spain, and its 
violation, 111 —the Jecker Bond Con- 
tract, 111-113— other grievances, mas- 
sacre of Tacubava, 113 — dismissal of 
Spanish ambassador, Pacheco, by Jua- 
rez, 113, 114—all these acts done by an 
insurgent government, 114—foreign in- 
tervention sought by leaders of the de- 
feated Church party, 115—terms of the 
convention between England, Spain, and 
France, in regard to invading Mexico, 
116, 117 —arrival of expedition at Vera 
Cruz, and subsequent state of affairs, 
118 — treaty of Soledad, accepted by 
England and Spain, rejected by France, 
119 — return of Almonte with propo- 
sitions of French emperor, 119, 120 
—rupture between the three powers, 
caused by the Jecker claim, 120— and by 
the purpose of France to found a mon- 
archy in Mexico, 121 — letter of Louis 
Napoleon to Gen. Forey, 121 — capture 
of city of Mexico and announcement of 
plan of government, 122 — organiza- 
tion of Junta and Assembly, and ap- 
pointment of Maximilian as emperor, 
123 — no reference of their action to the 
people, 124— reply of Maximilian to 
delegation offering him the crown, 125 
— Napoleon instructs Regency not to 
annul the law nationalizing the Church 
property, 126 — issue between the gov- 
ernment and clergy, 126-128 — ‘des- 
erate condition of Juarez, 128, 129 — 
Maximilian’s acceptance of the crown, 
129— his entrance into Mexico, apathy 
of all but the Church party, 130, 131 — 
unsuccessful effort to improve the finan- 
ces, 131 —Juarez’s reply to invitation 
of Maximilian to meet him, 131—efforts 
of Church party to secure power, 132 — 
letter of the Pope respecting seizure of 
ecclesiastical pr operty, 132, 133 — prop- 
ositions submitted in reply by Maximil- 
ian, 133 —his order to exterminate Lib- 
erals, 134— desperate state of finances, 
and attempts to remedy it, 134-137 — 
number of battles fought since Maximil- 
ian became emperor, 136, 137 — relations 


Mill. J. S., 
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between United States and France re- 
specting Mexican question, 137 -142— 
explanations required of France, 137 — 

esition of United States, as set forth by 
Mr. Seward, 138— United States recog- 
nizes the Juarez government, 139 — real 
cause of discontent in United States with 
French occupation of Mexico, that it in- 
vades, with purpose to overthrow a repub- 
lic, 140— French government promises 
to withdraw troops from Mexico, 141 — 
ability, judgment, and skill of Mr. Seward 
in his correspondence with France. 142. 
his Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy, critical notice of, 
250 - 260. 


Moral Criteria and the Moral Sentiments, 


article on, 89-105 —threefold cliassifi- 

cation of opinions ,of philosophers, — 
first regarding conformity to some ex- 
ternal authority as the criterion of moral- 
ity, 89 — second, some quality of human 
nature as the source of our knowledge of 
right and wrong, 90 — third, regarding 
general utility as the criterion, 90 — 
truths and errors of each of these three 
opinions, 90, 91 — peculiarities of individ- 
uals produce different criteria of moral- 
ity, 94 — coincidence of the will of Deity, 
the dictates of an enlightened conscience, 
and the tendency of actions to produce 
the greatest amount of human happiness, 
95 — men’s opinions shaped by the 
truths which individual temperament 
and circumstances most forcibly suggest, 
96 — object of practical morality, 96 — 
diverse theories of metaphysicians con- 
cerning the moral sentiments, 97 — cor- 
responding diversity of criteria of moral- 
ity, 98 — good and evil tendencies of 
these theories, 99, 100 —true theory of 
conscience, 100 -105—an original im- 
pulse to act upon general principles, 105. 


Murray, J. B. C., his History of Usury, 


critical notice of, 619, 620. 


New York, the Government of the City of, 


article on, 413 - 465 — nearly all men will 
steal under favorable circumstances, 414, 
415— bad repute of the govermment of 
New York City, 415, 416 — number of 


Aldermen and members of Common 
Council, their salary and labors, 416 
— excessive use of tobacco in City 


Hall, 417 — Chamber of Councilmen fur- 
nished with special regard to expense, 
417 —their clerks, and the salaries paid 
them, 418 — character and social stand- 
ing of members, 419 — character of spec- 
tators, 420— usual mode of transacting 
business, with illustrations, 421-428 — 
appropriations for stands of colors, 422, 
423 — passage of measures likely to grat- 
ifv large bodies of voters, 424 — recon- 
siderations, 425, 426 — manceuvres to 


prevent attendance of honest members, 
426 — use of the * previous question” to 
pass the more audacious measures, 427. 
428— furnishing of room and proceed- 
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ings of Aldermen similar to those of 
Council, 429 — Supervisors of the County 
of New York, their similarity to Alder- 
men and Council, 429— dishonest ex- 
penditures on the “ Manual of the Com- 
mon Council,’ 430 - 433 — vast amounts 
stolen by means of contracts, 433 - 435 — 
plunder of appointees, — teachers, clerks, 
etc.,— 436-439 — cost of “ opening '’ new 
streets, 439-442 — various modes and 
occasions of stealing, 443, 444 — causes of 
these evils, change of State Constitution, 
by which the proportion of ignorant and 
vicious voters was largely increased, 446 
—the development, by the influence of 
Jackson's adminstration, of all the ten- 
dencies to corruption, 447 —spoliation 
in selling street railroads, 447, 448 — 
seven men control the politics of the 
city, 449 — failure of the contract sys- 
tem illustrated, 451, 452—Jaws enacted 
to prevent spoliation, and their evasion, 
452 - 455 — chaotic condition of appoint- 
ment and election of city officials, 455, 
456 — corruption of the State Legislature, 
456 - 459 — suggestions for better gov- 
ernment of the city, 460-463—this a 
subject that concerns all American citi- 
zens, 463—similar evils beginning to 
appear in most American cities, 464 — 
description of jail in Brooklyn in sum- 
mer of 1866, 464 note. 

Palgrave, W. G., his Narrative of a Year's 
Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia, critical notice of, 276-284. 

Prisons, American, article on, 383-412 — 
prison reports disfigured by boasting, 384 
—— by animosity, 385 — Associations from 
which useful reports may be expected, 
885 — municipal prisons, 386 - 390 — Rev. 
Dr. Eliot’s description of St. Louis cala- 
boose, 387 - 389 — uses of municipal pris- 
ons, 389, 390—county prisons, 390 — 
supervision and inspection of, in different 
States, 391 — necessity for, 391 — general 
carelessness in keeping prison records, 
392 — Dr. Eliot’s description of the con- 
struction and management of the county 
jail of St. Louis, 393-395 — what is 
needed to correct its evils, 395 — origin 
of the Auburn system, 396 — its general 
adoption, 397 — statistical table of State 
prisons in twenty-one States, 398 — great 
number of prisoners in county prisons, as 
compared with State prisons, 399 — di- 
versity in different States in number of 
prisoners, management, labor, and cost, 
400 — general good judgment and hu- 
manity of officers, 401 — contract system 
of labor in the prisons of several States, 
402 — its evils stated by Dr. Fosgate, 403, 
404 — tobacco recommended as an im- 
portant agent in prison discipline, by 
warden of Pittsburg Penitentiary, 405 — 
religious instruction. 406—secular in- 
struction in Ohio Penitentiary, 406 — 
condition and management of Richmond 
Prison in 1865, 406 — rapid diminution of 


crime after war began in 1861, and rapid 
increase since April, 1865, 407 - 409 — 
prime importance of uniform and impar- 
tia! inspection of prisons, 410, 411 — re- 
forms certain to be recommended by 
proper inspectors, 411, 412. 


Public School in the United States, The 


daily, critical notice of, 291 - 302. 


Randolph, John, article on, 142-184— 


Southern devotion to State Rights illus- 
trated, 142, 143 — contrasted with preva- 
lent sentiment of the North, 143 — 
“State” pride not now known in the 
North, 146 — originally as strong as at 
South, 146 — Randolph an incarnation 
of it, 147 — his description of Virginian 
domestic circumstances, 148 — the Ran- 
dolph family, 149, 150— utter desola- 
tion, before the war, of their once mag- 
nificent estates, 150 — mode of procuring 
merchandise from London, 151 — Ran- 
dolph’s heritage of debt and disease, 
152 — his early reading, 153 — his 
scepticism, 154—his republicanism in 
spite of his tory sympathies, and its 
cause, 155 — his association with Jeffer- 
son, 156 —their agreement concerning 
State Rights, but for different reasons, 
157 — canses of the unnatural alliance, 
for sixty years, between the plantation 
lords of the South and the Democracy 
of the North, 157— Randolph an aboli- 
tionist, 158— his personal appearance, 
159 — his first speech for State Rights in 
opposition to Patrick Henry, 160, 161 — 
his election to Congress, and character- 
istic demeanor on taking the oath, 161— 
his opposition to President John Adams, 
and its cause, 161- 163— leader of the 
Republican party, 163, 164 — his support 
of Jefferson during six years of his ad- 
ministration, and his sudden opposition, 
165 —rumored causes of change, 165 — 
real cause, his natural toryism, 166 — 
immediate occasion, Jefferson's prefer- 
ence of Madison as his successor, 167 — 
letter of Jefferson in regard to it, 167, 
168 — Randolph’s opposition to war of 
1812, because it was national and na- 
tionalizing, 168 — his dramatic manner 
when speaking in Congress, 169, 170 — 
his hatred of debt, and of persons loose 
in money matters, 170 — his aristocratic 
fable of the caterpillar and the horse- 
man, 171 — advantages of strict construc- 
tion of Constitution, 171, 172 — his sup- 
port of Jackson as a military chieftain, 
and apology for his inability to spell cor- 
rectly, 172, 173 —his religious life ; in 
childhood, when taught by his mother, 
an Episcopalian, 173 — in boyhood a 
sceptic, 174 — by reason of disease alien- 
ated friends, relatives, and adopted 
wards, and lived in pitiful solitude, 174 
— his religious anxieties, 175 — joins 


- Episcopal Church, 176 — tone in debate 


as bitter and sarcastic as before, 176 — 
his duel with Henry Clay, and his justi- 
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fication of it, 176, 177 — visits England 
and finds himself entirely at home with 
tory Englishmen, 177, 178 — attends ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey, 178 — South 
stationary, like England, 179 — goes as 
minister to Russia, visits all the diplo- 
matic corps, describes St. Petersburg, 
stays ten days, 180, 181 — his sympathy 
with South Carolina nullification, 181 — 
emancipation of his slaves by will, and 
precautions to have their freedom secure, 
182, 183 — his death, 188 — why “ high- 
toned Virginia gentlemen" could not 
save themselves from ruin, 183, 184. 
‘armiento, D. F., his Las Escuelas, critical 
notice of, 522, 623. 

Seward-Johnson Reaction, the article on, 
520-549— the constituent elements of 
the Philadelphia (August) Convention, 
520 — skilful management of them, 521- 
523 — Massachusetts and South Carolina 
arm-in-arm, 521 — President Johnson 
comprises all the principles of his party, 
and changes them at pleasure, 523 — the 
absurdities and follies of his tour to Chi- 
cago, 523,524 — Douglas's political char- 
acter and record such as to render this 
tour most discreditable, 525 — Mr. Sew- 
ard’s share in it, and opposition to his 
former principles, 526-528 — failure of 
the real object of the tour, 528— weak- 
ness of President Johnson's theory that 
the late rebellious States are entitled to 
representation in Congress because Con- 
gress denied their right to secede, 529, 
530 — who shall dictate the terms on 
which the Rebel States may be restored 
to participation in the government, 531 
— President Johnson’s hints of suppress- 
ing Congress, 532 — Mr. Seward’s ques- 
tions about number of States, and of 
stars on flag, 532 — radicals insist that 
Rebel States shall be reinstated bn a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with the other 
States, 533 — necessity, for the security 
of the country, that all men be made equal 
before the laws, 533, 534 — absence of all 
vindictive feeling at the North, 536 — 
this magnanimity not appreciated by late 
Rebels, 536 —the nation must make the 
South really, not factitiously, prosperous, 
537 —all men, negroes included, must be 
acknowledged as brothers, 538 — neces- 
sity of strict justice to the black race, 539 
— the popular ¢enception of the war as 
an effort of the ideal America to cast off 
an alien element, 539 — not understood 
by President Johnson, 540 —a bold, frank 
policy most prosperous, 541 —the real 
enemy, not the South, but the spirit of 
slavery, 542 — lack of leaders in Repub- 
lican party, 542, 543,— the late slave- 
holders cannot be relied on to do justice 
to their late slaves, 543, 544— example 
of wise reconstructive policy in France, 
545 — mildness of terms proposed by 
Congress, 546, 547 — duty of Congress to 


the South and to the President, 547 - 
549. 

Smith, Goldwin, his Lectures on History, 
critical notice of, 624, 625. 

Spare, John, his Differential Calculus, crit- 
ical-hotice of, 808. 

Spring, Gardiner, Personal Reminiscences 
of his Life and Times, critical notice of, 
269 - 276. 

State Charities, Second Annual Report of 
the Board of [Mass.], critical notice of, 
602 - 604. 

Stith, William, his History of the First 
Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, 
604 — 606. 

Suffrage, The Right of, article on, 241-250— 
of Rev. F.D. Maurice’s theory of organiza- 
tion as the basis of representation, 242 — 
— his horror of majorities, 243 — of utili- 
tarian ideas of morality, 243 — actual 
causes of historical events often different 
from those assigned by interested partici- 
pants, 244 — revolutionary ethics appeal 
to moral sentiment, 245 — theory of uni- 
versal suffrage rests on utilitarian reasons, 
not on self-evident moral principles, 245, 
246 —our forefathers’ capacity for self- 
government made democracy feasible in 
America, 246 — their need of asserting 
the right of self-government and of mak- 
ing war, 247 — real objects gained by the 
Revolution, 247 — reasons assigned for 
not extending the suffrage to women and 
negroes, 248 — explanation of apparent 
disregard of their political creed by 
Americans, 248, 249— present ideal of 
good government, 250. 

Sumptuary Laws, article on, 69 - 88 — pre- 
valent vague ideas of the relations be- 
tween government and individuals, 69 — 
theory of sumptuary laws, 69, 70 — ob- 
ject and character of the laws of * yeur- 
gus, 71-73— no necessary connection 
between refinement and cowardice, 74 
— proved by Athenians, 74— in War of 
Secession, 75 —luxurious habits of Ro- 
mans, 75, 76— various sumptuary laws 
of Rome, and general violation of them, 
76, 77, 78 — theory of Puritans in regard 
+o the right of regulating the private af- 
fairs of their neighbors, 79, 80 — articles 
most obnoxious in Massachusetts, to- 
bacco, costly dress, and intoxicating 
drinks, 80 — the injustice of government 
dictating what a man shall or shall not 
eat or drink, 86, 87 — the state cannot 
treat vices as crimes, 87 — opinions of 
Mill and Humboldt, 87 — temperance to 
be promoted principally by moral means, 
not by legislation, 88. 

Swinton, William, his Campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac, critical notice of, 
287 - 291. 

Towle, G. M., his History of Henry the 
Fifth, critical notice of, 595-599. 

Wight, P. B., his National Academy of De- 
sign, critical notice of, 586 - 589. 














